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Editorial Comment 


Tue Necro VorTerR IN THE SoutH 


Each summer the Journat or NeE- 
ero Epucation publishes a Yearbook 
on some specific problem dealing with 
the life and education of the Negro 
or of some other minority group. The 
1957 Summer Yearbook is devoted to 
a discussion of the Negro voter in the 
South, and of some of the educational 
implications involved. 

One of the major unfinished tasks 
of democracy in America is the elimi- 
nation of discrimination in the oppor- 
tunity to vote irrespective of race, 
creed or some other artificially im- 
posed condition. Due to historical rea- 
sons this discrimination has been di- 
rected primarily against Negroes, par- 
ticularly in the South. It was esti- 
mated that in the Presidential elec- 
tion year of 1952 only about 20 per 
cent of the potential Negro voting 
population of almost six million in 
eleven* Southern states was even regis- 
tered; and in 1956 only 25 per cent. 
In some states, such as Alabama and 
Mississippi, the number of registered 


Negro voters was as low as five per 
cent of a potential Negro voting popu- 
While no 


lation of almost a million. 


*Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


complete statistics are available as to 
the number of registered white voters 
in these eleven states, it is estimated 
that proportionately three times as 
many whites as Negroes voted. 
Although this relatively small Negro 
registration was due in great part to 
some of the same causes which account 
for the relatively small registration in 
the South in general, the proportion- 
ately much smaller Negro registra- 
tion is due to certain discriminatory 
practices to which Negroes are sub- 
jected in many Southern states. These 
practices go back to the constitutional 
conventions held in many Southern 
states in the late 90’s and the first 
decade of the present century. In 
1890 a movement was started to mini- 
mize considerably, if not eliminate en- 
tirely, the Negro vote. Legislation 
was enacted which imposed additional 
conditions for suffrage. Usually these 
additional qualifications included lit- 
eracy, education, ownership of prop- 
erty, and the payment of a poll tax. 
While the impartial application of 
these new standards would have— 
and in some cases, did—eliminate a 
number of white potential voters, in 
most states the administration of the 
laws was vested in local registrars 
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with almost unlimited discretionary 
power. In most instances they were 
the sole judges of whether the appli- 
cant for registration qualified. And 
this almost unlimited power was used 
in such a way as to disqualify Negro 
would-be registrants while at the same 
time permitting whites who were no 
more competent, or even less so, to 
qualify. 

These 
tablished early in the century in sev- 
Southern states have persisted 


practices which were es- 
eral 
up to the present in a few of them. 
As late as 1952 according to one re- 
Negro would-be registrants in 


were being asked, how 


port 
Mississippi 
many bubbles were in a bar of soap; 
just to mention one of the more strik- 
ing In addition to 
more subtle barriers Negro applicants 
are intimidated by threats of economic 
reprisal and of physical violence. And 
while the poll tax still remains as a 
deterrent in six states, there is no 
evidence that the application of the 


instances. such 


law is discriminatory. 


At the present half 
(54 per cent) of the potential Negro 
are found in the above-noted 
The remain- 


time, over 
voters 
eleven Southern states. 
ing 46 per cent are found in the other 
37 states, comprising about 6 per cent 
of the potential voters in these states. 
Despite its relatively small size in 
these 37 states, however, the Negro 
vote has a significance considerably 
greater than its strength 
would suggest. In some of these states 
the Negro vote constitutes the poten- 
tial balance of power between the two 
major parties, and in closely contest- 
ed elections could be and often is a 
decisive factor. In these states, Ne- 


numerical 
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groes are able to use their suffrage as 
do other citizens to effect an improve- 
ment in their status; and consequently, 
the Negro’s demands for treatment 
more in accord with the status of first- 
class citizens are not ignored with 
impunity. 

On the other hand, in the above- 
noted eleven Southern states the Ne- 
gro’s position is just the reverse. De- 
spite the fact that Negroes constitute 
over a fifth (23 per cent) of the total 
number of potential voters in these 
states, ranging from 10 per cent in 
Texas to 40 per cent in Mississippi, 
and despite the fact that over half 
of the Negro’s potential voting popu- 
lation is in these states, the actual Ne- 
gro vote has much less significance 
than is true in any other part of the 
country. As a consequence, Negroes 
in these states have been forced to re- 
sort to the more expensive and tedious 
tactic of substituting court litigation 
for the ballot box, in order to obtain 
treatment more in accord with the 
status of first-class citizens. 

The explanation of this critical sit- 
uation in which Negroes find them- 
selves in these eleven Southern states 
is not a simple one, and despite basic 
similarities, the answer varies in de- 
tail from state to state. Thus, one of 
the purposes of this Yearbook is to 
define the problems which Negroes 
face in these states in their attempt 
to overcome the barriers to full suf- 
frage. While this is one of the pur- 
poses of this Yearbook, the major 
purpose is to suggest ways and means 
of attacking these problems so as to 
increase the number and significance 
of Negro voters in this section. 


During the past two or three years 
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since the U.S. Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the School Segregation 
Cases, it has been clear to many 
thoughtful people that the expansion 
of Negro suffrage in the South is 
imperative, not only in the Negro’s 
struggle for first-class citizenship, but 
in the implementation of one of the 
basic principles of democratic govern- 
ment. Many competent observers 
have suggested that desegregation 
would be much further along, if Ne- 
groes in the South could vote more 
nearly in proportion to their potential 
voting population. Moreover, with 
equal opportunity to vote in many of 
the Southern states, there probably 
would be fewer ironic examples of the 
most anti-Negro candidates being elec- 
ted to offices in the area of the Negro’s 
majority residence. 


But the expansion of Negro suffrage 
in the South is not merely of racial 
or even sectional concern. It is a 
problem of national interest and im- 
portance, which goes back to the 
founding of the Republic. It will be 
recalled that through the three-fifths 
clause in the Constitution additional 
representatives and presidential elec- 
tors were given to the slave states by 
virtue of their slave populations. In 
the early 1860's, through this pro- 
vision alone, the South had eighteen 
additional representatives. After 
Emancipation, when the Negro was 
counted as a whole person, this act 
automatically increased the power of 
the former slave states by some eleven 
or twelve more representatives. When 
these states refused to enfranchise 
Negroes, Section 2 of the 14th Amend- 
ment was enacted to deal with this 
situation—providing that Congression- 


al representation would be based upon 
the number of male citizens poten- 
tially eligible to vote in each state. 
The purpose of the legislation was 
either to force the former slave states 
to enfranchise the Negro or to have 
their representation reduced accord- 
ingly. In view of the South’s refusal 
to accept this compromise, the Negro 
was enfranchised under the 15th 
Amendment. 

After Reconstruction was _practi- 
cally “undone” and the fact formally 
recognized in the Compromise of 1876, 
many states of the South began to con- 
trive “legal” means of nullifying the 
15th Amendment. Beginning with 
Mississippi in 1890, constitutional con- 
ventions were held in various states 
to revise their constitutions in such 
a way as to eliminate the Negro as 
a voter, without contravening the pro- 
visions of the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments. This end, of course, could not 
be achieved without also eliminating 
a large number of potential white vot- 
ers, if the laws were impartially ap- 
plied. Consequently, application of 
the laws was put in the hands of 
registration officials who had almost 
unlimited discretionary power. And, 
as noted, they discriminated in the ap- 
plication of the various criteria, so as 
to eliminate Negroes and to qualify 
whites who were no more, and some- 
times less, competent. 

While the “White Democratic Pri- 
mary” was later added as a further 
means of minimizing the Negro vote, 
its unconstitutionality which was de- 
termined in Smith vy. Allwright in 1944, 
and reaffirmed in Adams v. Terry in 
1954, leaves the discriminatory regis- 
tration procedure as one of the main 
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obstacles to equality of suffrage in sev- 
eral Southern states, as far as race 
is concerned. 


It has been suggested that the 
elimination of this discriminatory lim- 
itation of Negro suffrage is not only 
or even primarily in the interest of 
the Negro but is of equal concern to 
the nation. This fact is illustrated 
by reference to the vote cast in the 
Presidential election of 1952. An 
analysis of this vote, by state, not 
only reveals that Congressional rep- 
resentatives in the Southern states 
were elected by a much smaller vote 
on the average than was true in the 
other thirty-seven states, but that this 
much smaller vote was due in great 
part to the disfranchisement of Ne- 
groes. 
were only three states—Maine, New 
Mexico, and Nevada—which had as 
small a vote as the highest average 
vote for representative in any South- 
ern state, and only four of the South- 
ern States had as high an average vote 
as the smallest non-Southern state— 
Nevada. 


Moreover, there was a high positive 


For example, in 1952, there 


correlation between the average vote 
cast for representative in each South- 
ern state and the percentage of regis- 
tered Negro voters. In Mississippi 
and Alabama, for example, where the 
smallest vote was cast—only a little 
over half (57 per cent) as large as 
Nevada—the proportion of Negroes 
registered out of the potential Negro 
voting population was only 4.6 per 
cent in the former and 5.8 in the lat- 
ter. On the other hand, in Florida, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Tex- 
as, where the average vote for rep- 
resentative was the highest, the per 
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cent of registered Negro voters, with 
one exception, was the highest, being 
33, 18, 45, and 35, respectively. While 
obviously there are other factors which 
account for the variations in the rel- 
ative size of the vote in the states in 
general, the facts here indicate that 
the much smaller vote in these eleven 
Southern states is due in great part 
in many instances to the limitation 
of Negro registration in these states. 

The effect of this limitation of Ne- 
gro suffrage is obviously to give the 
South a much larger voice in the 
Congress and in the Electoral College 
than its actual suffrage base warrants, 
in somewhat similar manner as the 
three-fifths clause did during slavery 
and the 13th Amendment did immed- 
iately after the Civil War before the 
passage of the 15th Amendment. A 
more important effect of this limit- 
ation, however, is the fact that it 
denies a sizable segment of the popu- 
lation in some of these states any real 
voice in the selection of the officials 
who are to represent them. As a con- 
sequence, the United States, in fact, 
and in the eyes of the world, finds 
itself in the anomalous position of 
demanding free elections in other coun- 
tries while at the same time counten- 
ancing, if not fostering, elections that 
are not free, in its own avowedly 
democratic backyard. This situation 
was most ironically illustrated recently 
by the demand of a United States Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that this Gov- 
ernment insist upon free elections in 
Poland. 


This arbitrary limitation of Negro 
suffrage is of even greater immediate 
national concern, because, while there 
has been some increase in Negro regis- 
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tration in a few states since 1952, in 
other states there has recently been a 
concerted move through a thinly-veiled 
reign of terror to reduce even the 
small number of Negroes who were 
eligible to vote in 1952. For example, 
in Mississippi, where only 4.6 per cent 
of the potential Negro voting popula- 
tion was registered in 1952, less than 
two per cent were registered in 1955. 
And persistent complaints and reports 
are being received indicating that po- 
tential Negro voters in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina are 
not only finding it increasingly difficult 
to register, but in some cases those 
whose names are already on the books 
are being arbitrarily dropped from the 
rolls. Even if these reports are only 
partially true, the Nation can not af- 
ford to wink at this situation any long- 
er. 


This Yearbook is divided into five 
parts. Section I. Introduction. Section 
II. Historical Background, is, as the 
title suggests, a brief history of the 
problem, dating back to Reconstruc- 
tion. Four chapters are included in 
this section. The first—The Legacy 
of Reconstruction—indicates how the 
Negro obtained the vote, how it was 
practically lost through revolution and 
political compromise, and what effect 
this history has had upon the current 
situation. The second chapter—The 
“Legal” Disfranchisement of the Ne- 
gro—is an account of the disfranchis- 
ing conventions, beginning with Missis- 
sippi in 1890, which had as their pur- 
pose the enactment of “legal” pro- 
visions which would disfranchise Ne- 
groes without disfranchising whites sim- 
ilarly situated. The third chapter— 
The White Democratic Primary— 
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traces the origin and collapse of the 
latest “legal” device to disfranchise 
Negroes. And the fourth chapter— 
Some Legislative Consequences of Ne- 
gro Disfranchisement—explains the 
untoward results of disfranchisement 
upon the Negro’s struggle for equal 
status. In all four chapters effort is 
made to indicate the effect which this 
history has had and is having upon the 
current situation. 

Section III. The Negro Voter Out- 
side of the South is a recognition of 
the fact that the non-South poses dif- 
ferent problems and has a significance 
which is unique. For obvious reasons, 
this non-South area has been divided 
into three parts: The six border states 
— Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Vir- 
ginia—which have very similar factors 
involved; the North and Mid-West 
which comprise the large industrial ur- 
ban sections where Negroes are at 
present concentrated;* and the Far 
West or Pacific Coast area, which is 
separated from the North and Mid- 
West, because it is an excellent recent 
illustration of the effect of migration 
as a factor in determining the signifi- 
cance of the Negro vote. 


Section IV. The Negro Voter in the 
South is an attempt to give as clear a 
picture as possible of the problems 
faced by potential Negro voters in the 
South, state by state, and to suggest 
what needs to be done to increase the 
number and significance of actual Ne- 
gro voters in the area. (The South 
here refers to the eleven states men- 
tioned earlier.) A chapter is devoted 





*For reasons beyond our control, the 
specific chapter planned on this section had 
to be omitted. 
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to each of the eleven Southern states, 
with the aim of answering the follow- 
ing and similar questions: 

1. What is the number of potential 
white and Negro voters? 

2. How many whites and Negroes 
were registered and eligible to vote in 
the Presidential election of 1956? 

3. How many votes were cast in the 
Presidential election of 1956—divided 
by race where possible? Where accu- 
rate statistics are not available, give 
best estimates. 

4. What are the requirements for 
Is there discrimination 


registration? 
in the registration of Negroes? 

5. What are the major barriers and 
problems involved in the expansion of 


Negro suffrage in the state? What 
needs to be done to remove these bar- 
riers and to solve these problems? 


Section V. The Future of the Negro 
Voter is planned as a symposium 
which will define the problems involved 
in increasing the size and significance 
of the Negro vote in the country as a 
whole, and particularly in the South; 
and which will suggest what strategy 
and tactics should be employed to at- 
tain this objective, specifically where 
the limitation of the Negro vote is due 
to discriminatory barriers. It is the 
purpose of this symposium to discuss 
the following and similar questions: 

1. What are the discriminatory bar- 
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riers which limit freedom of suffrage 
among Negroes in the South? 

2. Has the Federal Government done 
all that it can do to remove such bar- 
riers? 

3. Is there need for additional Fed- 
eral legislation? 

4. What can be done through the 
courts? 

5. What can Negroes do themselves? 

6. What are some of the educational 
implications of the problem of increas- 
ing the Negro vote? 

7. What are the future possibilities 
and significance of the Negro vote in 
the South and the Nation? 


In planning this Yearbook, it has 
been recognized that the major limita- 
tion would be the inability in many in- 
stances to obtain accurate and com- 
plete data. While this limitation is im- 
portant, it is not prohibitive for several 
reasons. First, fairly complete statis- 
tics are available in a few states, and 
sufficiently reliable estimates are pos- 
sible in others. Second, while full and 
complete statistics are desirable in such 
a study, they are not indispensable for 
the attainment of the major aim of 
this Yearbook, namely, the definition 
of the problems involved in the expan- 
sion of Negro suffrage in the South 
and suggestion of ways and means of 
doing so. 

Cuas. H. THompson 





CHAPTER II 


THE NEGRO VOTE IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1956 


Henry LEE 


Moon 


Director, Public Relations, NAACP and Author, Balance of Power: 
The Negro Vote” 


Long before the ballots were counted 
on the night of November 6, 1956, it 
was apparent that Negro voters, who 
for 20 years had been strongly attached 
to the Democratic party, were no longer 
satisfied with what they were getting, 
or believed that they could hope to get, 
out of the political coalition which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had fashioned 
from dissimilar and, sometimes, hostile 
elements of the electorate. 


The New and Fair Deals to which 
Negro voters had given ardent support 
had passed into history. President 
Roosevelt, the leader of the New Deal, 
was dead. Harry S. Truman, his suc- 
cessor, was retired. Adlai Stevenson, 
the Democratic party standard bearer, 
who inherited the political goodwill of 
his predecessors in 1952 was handi- 
capped by his futile pursuit of an il- 
lusory party unity which alienated not 
only many Negro voters but also 
Southern whites. 


By Election Day, 1956, there was 
ample evidence of a sizeable break- 
away of Negro voters from the Demo- 
cratic party. Partisan as well as non- 
political spokesmen for the race had 
warned that resurgence of racial bigo- 
try in the South endangered the old 
alliance. Polls had indicated that the 
Democrats could not count on the 
overwhelming majorities from Negro 
districts which had been returned con- 
sistently during the past 20 years. 
The Republicans, sensing the disil- 


lusionment of Negro voters, made cau- 
tious overtures inviting them to return 
to the party of their fathers which 
they had abandoned, almost en masse, 
in the mid-Thirties. 


There remained only the counting 
of the ballots to determine the extent 
of the defection and the post-election 
analyses to assay the causes and inter- 
pret the significance of the switch. 


A Gallup poll reported on January 
16, 1957, that “of all the major groups 
of the nation’s population, the one that 
shifted most to the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket last November was the Negro 
voter.” According to this poll, the 
vote for the Republican candidates in 
the nation’s Negro districts was up 
18 percentage points from that of 1952 
when only a fifth of the Negro voters 
cast their ballots for General Eisen- 
hower. Samuel Lubell, the political 


analyst, placed the Eisenhower gain 
at 11 percentage points in his series 
of Sidney Hillman lectures at Howard 
University in February, 1957. 


A survey by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People of the election returns from 
predominantly Negro areas of 68 cities 
in all sections of the country and of 
varying sizes indicates a gain of 19.9 
percentage points for the Republican 
presidential candidate. Negro voters 
in 23 Southern cities increased their 
vote for the President by 36.8 per- 
centage points. In the 40 non-South- 
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ern cities, the NAACP survey shows, 
the Eisenhower vote was up 9.9 per- 
centage points. 

Of the 63 cities, the Republican 
candidate in 1952 carried the Negro 
precincts only in Leavenworth, Kans., 
and Zanesville, Ohio. Four years lat- 
er, the majority of Negro voters in 
12 Southern and 10 Northern cities 
cast their ballots for the Eisenhower- 
Nixon Republican team. In 1952, the 
Democratic candidate made a com- 
plete sweep of the Negro districts in 
47 cities from which the NAACP ob- 
tained election returns. His percent- 
age of the total vote cast in these pre- 
cincts ranged from 55 in Rochester, 
N.Y., to 99 in Darlington, S.C. in 
one ward of which he received 509 
votes out of a total of 514. 

While the swing to the Republican 
in 1956 was wide- 
There 


are four Northern cities covered by 


standard bearer 
spread, it was not universal. 


the 1956 survey in which the Eisen- 
hower ticket sustained losses up to 
five percentage points among Negro 
ten other non-Southern 
cities his gain in percentage points 
was five or less. The President re- 
ceived 1,437 fewer votes in three Ne- 
gro wards of Detroit than in 1952. 
His percentage points were down five. 
He also lost ground in Wilmington, 
Del.; Saginaw, Mich.; and Albany, 
N.Y. He gained five or less percent- 
age points in Kansas City, Mo.; 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Milwaukee; Min- 
neapolis; Paterson, N.J.; Portland, 
Ore.; Freeport, Ill.; Toledo; St. 
Louis; Trenton, N.J.; and Philadel- 
phia. In no Southern city covered by 
the survey was the President’s gain 
less than five percentage points. 


voters. In 
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The fifteen cities, all Northern, in 
which Negro voters deviated five per- 
centage points or less from their 1952 
support of the Republican candidates 
are indicated in Table I. Although 
the Democratic 
presidential candidate carried the ma- 
jority of Negro voters in most North- 
ern cities. However, in nine of the 
cities from which the NAACP received 
reports, Negro districts which gave 


sustaining _ losses, 


substantial majorities to Stevenson in 
1952 returned majorities for the 
President in the 1956 election. The 
Eisenhower majorities in these cities 
ranged from 50.6 in Columbus, Ohio, 
to 61.1 in Montclair, N.J. Negro dis- 
tricts in Baltimore; New Haven; 
Middletown, Ohio; and Atlantic City, 
Montclair, East Orange and Union 
Township in New Jersey also switched 
to President Eisenhower in his sec- 
ond election. 


Elsewhere in the North and West, 


‘the Democratic candidates won, but by 


reduced majorities. Even in cities 
whose Negro voters remained in the 
Democratic fold, the count revealed 
increases in the Eisenhower vote up to 
21 percentage points. Table II indi- 
cates 24 non-Southern cities in which 
there was a shift to the Republican 
candidates amounting to more than five 
percentage points. 

It was in the Southern states that 
the Republicans made their most no- 
table gains among Negro voters. In 
many precincts throughout the region, 
the vote was reversed from that of 
1952. Four years ago the Stevenson- 
Sparkman ticket received as high as 
75 to 90 per cent of the vote in these 
precincts. In 1956, the Eisenhower- 
Nixon ticket swept many of these dis- 
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tricts with impressive majorities. A 
Charleston, S.C., precinct which re- 
turned only 38 votes for the Republi- 
cans in 1952 gave the ticket 618 votes 
in 1956. Two wards in Darlington, S. 
C., which returned 722 votes for 
Stevenson in 1952 to six for Eisen- 
hower, in 1956 gave the President 497 
votes to 193 for the Democratic can- 
didate. Four years ago the solidly 
Negro Scarboro 4th District in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., cast only 19 votes for 
the President as compared with 319 
for Gov. Stevenson. In 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower carried the district, 
128 to 87. Thirty-eight precincts in 
Memphis which returned 68 per cent 
of their votes for the Democratic can- 
didate in 1952 gave 54 per cent of 
their votes to the President in the sec- 
ond election. 


In 1952 the Illinois governor car- 
ried the Atlanta Negro precincts bet- 
ter than 2 to 1. Four years later he 
received less than 15 per cent of the 
vote in these precincts. The Demo- 
cratic candidate did even better in 
Norfolk, receiving. 87 per cent of the 
vote in the earlier election. In 1956 
his vote in the same precincts was 
only 20 per cent of the total. The 
story was similar in Richmond— 
Stevenson’s 1952 and 1956 percentages 
standing at 78 and 27, respectively. 
A Birmingham precinct which had 
overwhelmingly supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1952 gave the 
President 898 votes to 480 for Stev- 
enson in 1956. 


Of 23 Southern cities in the NAACP 
survey, President Eisenhower carried 
the Negro districts in 13 in the 1956 
election. In none of these 23 cities 
did the majority of the Negroes vote 


for him in 1952. Even in the cities 
which he failed to carry, the President 
registered gains ranging from 11.2 per- 
centage points in Knoxville, Tenn., to 
43.8 in Winston-Salem, N. C . In six 
of these latter cities he received at 
least 45 per cent of the vote in the 
Negro areas. The vote as cast in 
Negro areas in 23 Southern cities in 
1952 and in 1956 is tabulated in Table 
III. 


The election returns validated the 
predictions of a switch in the voting 
pattern of Negro citizens. In a meas- 
ure the 1952-56 elections repeated the 
experience of 1932-36. In the earlier 
period, Negro voters followed the na- 
tional trend four years later. Al- 
though President Herbert Hoover was 
not popular with Negroes who were 
among the first to feel the full impact 
of the depression, the majority of 
these voters cast their ballots for the 
Republican candidate more out of tra- 
dition and habit than out of any con- 
fidence in Hoover. It was not until 
1936 that the swing to the Democrats 
got under way. Of 15 predominantly 
Negro wards in nine cities studied by 
Myrdal, President Roosevelt carried 
four in 1932, nine in 1936 and 14 in 
1940." Thereafter, the proportion of 
Negro citizens casting their ballots for 
Democratic candidates rose steadily. 
This trend continued unabated in 1952 
at a time when the nation gave over- 
whelming endorsement to the Republi- 
can candidates. In 1956, Negroes, 
although still giving the major share 
of their votes to the Democrats, be- 
gan to catch up with the national 


1Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. p. 496. 
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trend as they had done 20 years pre- 
viously. 


Any study of the political behavior 
of the Negro voter must begin with 
the recognition that he is an American 
citizen first and is basically influenced 
by the same kind of political consid- 
erations which motivate other Ameri- 
can voters. But because of disabilities 
peculiar to the Negro as a racial group 
there are additional factors which con- 
dition his voting habits. Other groups, 
of course, are also influenced by con- 
siderations affecting their special in- 
this is 
Southern white voters. Also of farm- 
ers, industrialists and trade unionists. 


terests. Certainly true of 


It is no accident that Jewish voters, 
by and large, supported Roosevelt who, 
even before World War II, was known 
to oppose Hitler. These voters also 
backed Stevenson because, among other 
reasons, they believed that his posi- 
tion on Israel was more in accord with 
their own than that of President 
Eisenhower. 


When Charles E. Wilson declared: 
“What’s good for General Motors is 
good for the country,” he aroused 
widespread indignation. Yet he was 
merely, if rashly, asserting aloud what 
every group believes of its own spe- 
cial interest. Trade union leaders cer- 
tainly think that what’s good for the 
labor movement is good for the coun- 
try. The oil men of Texas and the 
farmers of Iowa are convinced that 
what’s good for them benefits the 
So, also, do Negro voters. 
Each believes that a government that 


country. 


gives due consideration to his special 


interest is good government for the 


whole American people. 
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Negro voters in 1956, like other 
citizens, were concerned about peace 
and prosperity, taxes and the atom 
bomb. School desegregation and other 
civil rights issues were also vital is- 
sues with them as they were with 
white Southerners. All of these con- 
cerns found some measure of expres- 
sion at the polls on November 6. Iron- 
ically, the civil rights issue was a 
factor which, in many localities in 
the South, united opposing groups be- 
hind the same candidate. 

What happened between 1952 and 
1956 to sharpen the civil rights issue? 
To what extent did this issue motivate 
the Negro break-away from the Demo- 
crats? Would there have been a de- 
cline in the Negro vote for the Demo- 
crats if this issue had remained the 
same as it had been in 1952? These 
questions are vital to any considera- 
tion of the factors involved in the 
sizeable switch of Negro voters away 
from the Democratic party in 1956. 


The United States Supreme Court 
ruling of May 17, 1954, banning racial 
segregation in public education had a 
profound impact upon the thinking of 
Negroes throughout the country and 
upon Southern whites. The decision 
clearly indicated that the nation’s No. 
1 domestic problem is that of human 
rights. It spurred the demands of 
Negroes for an early end to the in- 
equity of segregation. It placed the 
white South on the defensive, galvan- 
ized extremist elements into hardcore 
resistance to the Court’s order, sil- 
enced and inactivated the so-called 
moderates. It placed a new respon- 
sibility upon the federal government to 
implement constitutional guaranties of 
equal rights. 
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The May 17th decision was followed 
by Supreme Count rulings which held 
that segregation in public recreation 
and in local transportation is also un- 
constitutional, There was, in addition, 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
order banning segregation in _inter- 
Southern resistance to 
these rulings precipitated a _ crisis 
which continues. It brought to the 
surface the ancient sectional split with- 
in the Democratic party. Roosevelt 
had succeeded in creating and main- 
taining a successful political coalition 
composed of hostile elements. Steven- 
son’s efforts to maintain party unity 
cost him votes both among Northern 
liberals and Negroes and among South- 
The result was disaster. 


state travel. 


ern whites. 


Civil rights was most certainly an 
important consideration in the minds 
of Negro voters. It is noteworthy 
that in the South where this issue was 
sharp and inescapable, their switch 
was most pronounced. Southern Ne- 
groes in 1952 had voted more strong- 
ly for Gov. Stevenson than had their 
kinsmen in the North. Four years 
later they led the flight from the Dem- 
ocratic camp. There were exceptions, 
as Houston, Texas, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and other cities whose Negro 
districts again went Democratic, 
though by reduced majorities as in the 
North. 


Responses to the NAACP survey 
indicate that the upsurge of the Re- 
publican vote among Negroes stemmed 
more from the failings of the Demo- 
crats than from the performance of 


the Republicans. It was neither the 
candidate nor the party which lured 
large numbers of Negro voters back 
to the political house of their fathers 
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after 20 years. President Eisenhow- 
ers popularity and the Republican 
record were cited only occasionally in 
the NAACP reports. Rather it was 
the hostile antics of the Dixiecrats that 
drove them away, the NAACP cor- 
respondents reported. 

In the South, certainly, and to’ a 
lesser extent elsewhere, the credit for 
the Negro switch to the Republicans 
may rightly be claimed by Senators 
James QO. Eastland of Mississippi and 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia, Con- 
gressman James C. Davis of Georgia 
the signers of the Southern Manifesto, 
Gov. Luther Hodges of North Caro- 
lina, the instigators of anti-NAACP 
legislation in Southern states, the 
White Citizens Councils, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and the mobs which drove Au- 
therine Lucy from the campus of the 
University of Alabama and threaten- 
ed the lives of colored school children 
in Clinton, Tenn., and Clay and Stur- 
gis, Kentucky. The slogan: “A vote 
for the Democrats is a vote for East- 
land” proved effective. 

It was in protest against these out- 
rages that Negro voters reacted. There 
were, of course, other factors. Among 
these were the relatively high employ- 
ment level, the stepped-up Republi- 
can campaign within Negro areas, and 
the increasing economic stratification 
within the Negro community with the 
development of a more stable and sub- 
stantial middle class with Republi- 
can leanings. Undoubtedly, many of 
these would have voted for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower even had there been 
no civil rights issue. 

Significantly, the closer the Negro 
lived to the resurgent terror, the 
sharper was his defection from the 
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dominant party in his area. However, 
it was not distance from the violence 
alone which held the majority of Ne- 
gro voters in the North within the 
Democratic camp. Unlike the South, 
many Northern Negroes have a vested 
interest in the local Democratic ma- 
chine, sharing in the patronage, ac- 
tively participating in the local and 
state party organizations, cooperating 
in the selection of local and state can- 
didates, and receiving other benefits. 
Such participation is rare in the South. 
Equally rare in the region are candi- 
dates and officeholders with liberal ra- 
cial views. 


The success of the Democratic party 
in the Negro districts of Detroit was 
due in large measure to the popularity 
of Governor G. Mennen Williams who 
was a candidate for reelection. There 
was also the powerful influence of 
the United Automobile Workers with 
its large Negro membership. The 
union leadership strongly endorsed 
the Democratic candidates. Similarly 
the candidacies of such liberal Demo- 
crats as Thomas C. Hennings of Mis- 
souri and Joseph S. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania enabled the party to hold the 
Negro vote in St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Nowhere in the South was there any 
such Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress or governor. 


The potential Negro vote, on the 
basis of the 1950 census, exceeded 9,- 
200,000, of which 5,700,000 were in 
the South. The estimates of the num- 


ber of Negroes registered to vote in 
1956 vary from 4,300,000 to 6,000,000. 
Obviously there can be no really ac- 
curate figure for only a few states 


maintain registration records by race, 
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among these Florida and Louisiana. 
The only other means of checking on 
the number of Negroes is through 
knowledge of the precincts in which 
these voters reside. Even such knowl- 
edge would give only an approxima- 
tion as many voting districts, in the 
North as well as in the South, include 
both Negro and white voters. 


Data compiled by the NAACP indi- 
cate a registration of 1,300,000 Ne- 
groes in the Southern states. In the 
North where there are no obstacles 
to Negro voting an estimated 3,000,- 
000 Negroes were registered to vote. 
Of the total of 61,700,000 ballots cast 
in the 1956 election, it is unlikely that 
Negro voters accounted for as many 
as 4,000,000. The significance of the 
Negro vote derives not so much from 
its size as from its strategic distribu- 
tion. This vote was certainly a vital 
factor in the election of President 
Truman in 1948. Negro districts in 
Ohio, Illinois and California provided 
majorities for the Democratic candi- 
date in excess of the slim majorities 
by which he carried these pivotal 
states. In 1952, the strong support 
given to Gov. Stevenson by Negro 
voters in the South contributed to his 
success in five of the nine states he 
carried—Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia. 

A 1956 Congressional Quarterly 
study indicated that potentially Negro 
voters exercised a balance of power 
in 61 congressional districts in 21 
Northern and Western states.’ These 
are districts in which the potential 


*Congressional Quarterly: Fact Sheet on 
Negro Voting, April 30, 1956. 
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Negro vote exceeded or approximated 
the margin by which the winning can- 
didate was elected to Congress in 1954. 
Thirty-two of these districts were then 
represented in Congress by Democrats 
and 29 by Republicans. 

Nationally there was a slight in- 
crease in the total vote cast in 1956 
over the 1952 total. However, there 
was a sharp decline in balloting in 
many Negro districts throughout the 
country, but particularly in Northern 
industrial centers from which, in pre- 
vious years, the Democrats had re- 
ceived huge This, de- 
spite an increased Negro population 
in most of these cities. In Philadel- 
phia, 27,000 fewer votes were cast 
than in 1952 for a loss of 14.7 per 
cent. Voting in the Negro wards of 
Kansas City, Mo., was off a fifth for 
a decline of 5,900 in the number of 
ballots cast. 
even higher in Boston where the vote 
was down 28.5. The Negro vote de- 
clined 19 per cent in Atlantic City; 
15.6 in Toledo; 15.4 in Pittsburgh; 
12 in Chicago; 9.3 in Brooklyn; 9.1 
in Youngstown, Ohio; 6.4 in Cleve- 
land; and 5.9 in Harlem. 

The Negro wards of Detroit, which 
Stevenson carried by a bigger ma- 
jority than in 1952, were an excep- 
tion. There was a slight increase in 
the total number of votes cast in those 
districts. There were increases also 
in such Southern cities as Atlanta, 
Norfolk, Charlotte, Chattanooga and 
Tampa. 


majorities. 


The percentage loss was 


Many factors may have contributed 
to the decline in the Negro vote in 


these selected areas. Population shifts 
may well have placed more Negroes 


in predominantly white precincts. 
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Newcomers replacing them may haye 
not been registered to vote. These 
and other considerations may be taken 
into account. Nevertheless, the poor 
turnout in many of these districts 
seems to have stemmed from a sort 
of indifference to the outcome of the 
In short, it may be inter- 
preted as a stay-at-home strike against 
the Democrats who suffered most by 
this inaction. 


election. 


Unlike the white Southerners who 
bolted the head of the Democratic 
ticket to vote for President Lisen- 
hower, Negro voters of the region also 
voted heavily for congressional and 
state Republican candidates wherever 
the opportunity was afforded. Atlanta 
Negroes who cast 85.3 per cent of 
their votes for President Eisenhower 
in 1956 did even better by the Repub- 
lican congressional candidate from that 
district. They gave him 86.2 per cent 
of their vote. The Democratic in- 
cumbent, James C. Davis, was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to Negro voters 
because of his role in the congres- 
sional attempt to discredit school de- 
segregation in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The experience was similar in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Republican 
candidates for governor and Congress 
ran ahead of President Eisenhower in 
the predominantly Negro wards of 
Charlotte, N. C. The Republican gu- 
bernatorial candidate also carried the 
Negro precincts in Durham. In Nor 
folk, The Virginian Pilot reports, the 
only precincts carried by the Republi- 
can congressional candidate were those 
“shown by registration records as Ne- 
gro voting centers.” The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal reported on No 
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vember 7 that “local Republicans ran 
strongest in Negro communities like 
Orange Mound, where in the second 
precinct of the 29th Ward every Dem- 
ocrat on the ballot was second best.” 
In Kentucky and Maryland Negro 
voters gave strong support to Republi- 
can senatorial candidates. 


The unanticipated support given to 
Republican candidates by Southern 
Negroes imparted new significance to 
speculation about the possibility of 
reviving the two-party system in the 
South. C. A. Scott, publisher of the 
South’s only Negro daily, The Atlanta 
Daily World, cited a “desire to con- 
tribute to the development of a two- 
party system in this area,” as one 
of the reasons why Atlanta Negroes 
voted down the line for the Republi- 
can candidates for President and Con- 
gress. In North Carolina, C. A. Mc- 
Knight, editor of The Charlotte Ob- 
server, expressed the opinion that “if 
the GOP can hold its southern Negro 
voters, and collect more, the develop- 
ment of a two-party system in the 
South will be speeded up substantial- 
ly,” 

Republicanism among Southern 
whites is growing as _ industrialism 
spreads through the region. There is 
an increasing number of white South- 
erners who are politically homeless 
because of the one-party system. A 
strong Republican party in their area 
is the answer to their need. The 
Negro switch provides a base upon 
which to build such a party. There 
is, however, no future in the South 


for a Republican party which conforms 
to present racial attitudes. Nor is 
there any future for an all-Negro Re- 
publican party in the South. The 


party may remain conservative in the 
field of economics but, in order to 
grow, it must be liberal in the area 
of human rights. The problem the 
party faces is whether it can hold 
its Negro supporters and attract a 
sufficient number of white voters to 
assure permanent local and state or- 
ganizations. Thomas L. Stokes, the 
Washington correspondent, foresees 
the possibility of “a combination of 
Negroes and white conservatives who 
are numerous in the South and now 
seem willing to vote their Republican 
convictions.” 


The 1956 election also thrust inte 
the forefront the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the Democratic party. 
It is the issue of liberalism. By now 
it must be clear that the party can 
succeed nationally in normal times 
only as a liberal party. And it can- 
not be a liberal party as long as it 
attempts to embrace with equal fervor 
Senator Eastland and Senator Herbert: 
Lehman; Representative Davis of 
Georgia and Representative James 
Roosevelt of California; Governor 
Hodges of North Carolina and Gov- 
ernor Williams of Michigan. It can- 
not continue to claim the support of 
liberals and race-baiters alike. The 
time has come for the party to make 
a choice. It must decide whether to 
seek to be a national party based upon 
liberal principles or to sink to the 
fevel of a provincial political clique 
dedicated to the perpetuation of the 
myth of white supremacy. 


Significantly, the election demon- 
strated anew that decisions in national 
elections do not depend upon the vote 
of the Solid South. If Stevenson had 
carried all of the Southern states, as. 
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he had hoped, he still would have lost 
Only once in this cen- 


the election. 
tury has the Solid South been essential 
to the election of the successful presi- 
dential candidate. That was in 1916 
when Woodrow Wilson would have 
been denied a second term had he 
failed to carry the South. 

This suggests a reappraisal by the 
Democrats of the role of the South 
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in presidential elections. How far 
should the party accede to the de- 
mands of its most backward elements? 
How much discipline can it exercise 
over the Eastlands and Talmadges? 
Shall it, in the name of party unity, 
jeopardize its appeal to Negro and 
other liberal voters in order to ap- 
pease a faction which cannot deliver 
the necessary votes on election day? 
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CHAPTER III 


THE POLITICAL LEGACY OF RECONSTRUCTION 
C. Vann Woopwarp 
Professor of History, Johns Hopkins University 


Of all the revolutionary proposals 
that eventually received the sanction 
of law in the upheaval of Reconstruc- 
tion, the proposal to give the freedmen 
the unrestricted right to vote was the 
most difficult for contemporaries to ac- 
cept, in the North as well as in the 
South. Emancipation itself had been 
repeatedly disavowed as a war aim until 
the war was well under way. Civil 
rights for freedmen was another cau- 
tiously advanced after-thought. En- 
franchisement came in belatedly a poor 
third, surreptitiously, almost disin- 
genuously advanced by its proponents, 
grudgingly accepted by a North that 
moved under duress and the argument 
of necessity, and greeted with gloomy 
forebodings of failure, if not disaster. 
These attitudes were widespread, and 
they were not confined to copperheads, 
doughfaces, and mossback conserva- 
tives. 


Representative of the skeptical and 
negative attitude of the time is the fol- 
lowing pronouncement: “When was it 
ever known that liberation from bond- 
age was accompanied by a recognition 
of political equality? Chattels personal 
may be instantly translated from the 
auction-block into freemen; but when 
were they ever taken at the same time 
to the ballot-box, and invested with 
all political rights and immunities? Ac- 
cording to the laws of development and 
progress, it is not practicable.... 
Nor, if the freed blacks were admitted 
to the polls by Presidential fiat, do I 
see any permanent advantage likely to 
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be secured by it; for, submitted to as 
a necessity at the outset, as soon as 
the state was organized and left to 
manage its own affairs, the white pop- 
ulation, with their superior intelligence, 
wealth, and power, would unquestion- 
ably alter the franchise in accordance 
with their prejudices, and exclude 
those thus summarily brought to the 
polls. Coercion would gain nothing.” 


The author of these sentiments, 
written in 1864, was none other than 
William Lloyd Garrison of the Libera- 
tor, the man who swore to be “harsh 
as truth and uncompromising as 
death.” Nor was he alone among the 
abolitionists in these sentiments, for 
the radicals themselves were divided 
on the matter of Negro suffrage. Even 
Senator Charles Sumner, one of the 
earlier and most powerful advocates of 
placing the ballot in the freedman’s 
hands, was prepared in a Senate speech 
on February 5, 1866, to admit that edu- 
cational qualifications for the suffrage 
would be advisable. At that time, of 
course, educational restrictions, even a 
literacy test fairly administered, would 
have limited the franchise to a small 
minority of the freedmen. Horace 
Greeley of the New York Tribune, an 
old friend of the slave, would “limit 
the voting privilege to the competent 
and deserving’ and suggested such 
qualifications as ability to read and 
write, payment of taxes, or establish- 
ment in a trade. General O. O. How- 
ard, head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
hoped that the franchise would be lim- 
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ited ‘‘at least by an educational qual- 
ification.” This far, of course, Presi- 
dent Lincoln and President Johnson 
were prepared to go, and both in fact 
did unsuccessfully recommend to 
Southern states such franchise laws. 


To go further than that in 1866 or 
even later was to incur grave political 
risks with Northern opinion, risks that 
even the most radical of Republicans 
were reluctant to assume. Only five 
states in the North, and those with a 
negligible percentage of colored popu- 
lation, provided for Negro franchise. 
In 1865 Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Connecticut all defeated proposals to 
allow the Negroes to vote, and the Ne- 
braska constitution of 1866 confined 
suffrage to whites. New Jersey and 
Ohio in 1867 and Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania in 1868 turned down proposals 
for Negro suffrage. Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, who contends that in 1861 
“probably not one white American in 
a hundred believed that Negroes could 
become an integral part of American 
democracy,” concludes that even by 
1868 “the country was not ready for 
Negro suffrage.” 


Yet Negro suffrage did come. It 
came very quickly. In fact by that time 
it had already come in the South. How 
it came and why are important deter- 
minants in the political legacy left the 
American Negro by Reconstruction. 


Thaddeus Stevens, foremost cham- 
pion of the freedmen, master of the 
Republican House majority, and leader 
of Radical Reconstruction, was advo- 


cating some extremely radical meas- 
ures. He was quite ready to disfran- 
chise Southern whites in great num- 
bers and to confiscate great quantities 
of their land. “It is intended to revo- 
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lutionize their feelings and principles,” 
he declared. “This may startle feeble 
minds and shake weak nerves. So do 
all great improvements.” To those who 
objected to humiliating the defeated 
foe he replied: “Why not? Do not they 
deserve humiliation? If they do not, 
who does? What criminal, what felon 
deserves it more?” 


But for all his radicalism, Thaddeus 
Stevens was not yet prepared to en- 
franchise the Negro freedmen. For one 
thing, of course, he knew that public 
opinion would not support it and that 
the majority of his own party was 
against it. But apart from political 
reasons he had other doubts about 
the wisdom of the measure, some of 
them similar to those expressed by 
William Lloyd Garrison, Horace Gree- 
ley, General O. O. Howard, and—for 
that matter—President Andrew John- 
son. On this vital matter Stevens, con- 
trary to his reputation, can be class- 
ified in this phase as a moderate or 
conservative. For one thing he doubted 
that the freedmen were prepared for 
intelligent voting. The conditions and 
laws of slavery, he said on December 
18, 1865, “have prevented them from 
acquiring an education, understanding 
the commonest laws of contract, or of 
managing the ordinary business of 
life.” The following month, on Janvu- 
ary 31, 1866, while urging a con- 
stitutional amendment basing repre- 
sentation in the House on the number 
of qualified voters in a state, Stevens 
actually expressed the hope that the 
Southern states would not immediately 
grant the freedmen suffrage and there- 
by increase Southern voting power in 
Congress. He assumed that the Ne- 


groes would fall under the political 
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influence of their former masters. “I 
do not therefore want to grant them 
this privilege for some years. . . . four 
or five years hence, when the freed- 
men shall have been made free indeed, 
when they shall have become intelli- 
gent enough, and there are sufficient 
loyal men there to control the repre- 
sentation from those States,’ Negro 
voting would be safe enough. In fact 
at this time Stevens adopted a states 
rights position: “I hold that the States 
have the right, and always have had it, 
to fix the elective franchise within 
their own States.” 


Stevens’ solution to the freedmen’s 
suffrage problem was to force upon the 
Southern states the dilemma posed by 
the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. 
According to these terms the states 
would have to choose between exclud- 
ing the freedmen from the ballot box 
and thus reduce their number of rep- 
resentatives to about forty-six, or on 
the other hand enfranchise them and 
thereby increase their representatives 
to about eighty-three, but run the 
grave risk of losing control to the Re- 
publican party. To ensure the adop- 
tion of the amendment, Stevens pro- 
posed that it be submitted only to the 
non-Southern states and declared a- 
dopted when approved by three-fourths 
of these states, exclusive of the South. 
This solution was rejected by his party, 
and the Southern states voted the 
amendment down when it was sub- 
mitted to them along with the other 
states. 


Still hesitant, still reluctant to ac- 
cept immediate freedman’s suffrage and 
impose it by force, Stevens temporized 
with still another proposal. This was 
contained in a bill he introduced on 


December 18, 1866 for the reconstruc- 
tion of North Carolina. In this he pro- 
posed to restrict the ballot to those 
of both races who could read and 
write or who owned real estate as- 
sessed at a value of a hundred dollars 
or more. Loyal men who had voted 
before (whites) were not to be dis- 
franchised, but certain classes of Con- 
federates were. There was at times, 
as Ralph Korngold has suggested, 
something of Lincoln’s hesitant ap- 
proach to emancipation about Stevens’ 
approach to enfranchisement. Hesi- 
tation ceased, however, early in 1867, 
almost two years after the war. He 
now went the whole way of military 
rule, disfranchisement of large num- 
bers of Southern whites, and immediate 
and universal Negro suffrage—full 
scale Radical Reconstruction. 


About the reasons for Thaddeus 
Stevens’ conversion there will always 
be debate. A few facts stand out, how- 
ever, with inescapable clarity. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion would have increased the Southern 
delegation in the House of Represent- 
atives by some thirteen members, since 
all the freedmen instead of three-fifths 
would be counted in apportionment. 
Without Negro ballots it was probable 
that all the additional seats plus all 
the rest of the seats of the eleven 
states, would be filled by Democrats 
and not Republicans. These same states 
would not only swell the opposition 
votes in Congress but the electoral 
votes in presidential contests. About 
thirty-seven of the Southern seats in 
the House would be accounted for by 
Negro population, who had no votes, 
and likely filled by sworn opponents of 
the party that took credit for Negro 
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freedom. To ask an overwhelmingly 
Republican Congress—radical or con- 
servative—to approve such a plan was 
to ask water to run uphill. Conserva- 
tive Republicans were no more ready 
to commit political hara kiri than 
Radical Republicans. 

“Another good reason is,” said Stev- 
ens in support of his plan, “it would 
insure the ascendency of the Union 
[Republican] party. Do you avow the 
party purpose? exclaims some horror 
stricken demagogue. I do. For I be- 
lieve, on my conscience, that on the 
continued ascendency of that party de- 
pends the safety of this great nation. 
If impartial [Negro] suffrage is ex- 
cluded in the rebel States then every 
one of them is sure to send a solid rebel 
[Democratic] representation to Con- 
gress, and cast a solid rebel electoral 
vote. They, with their kindred Cop- 
perheads [Democrats] of the North, 
would always elect the President and 
control Congress.” 

Stevens’ follower, Roscoe Conkling 
of New York was quite as blunt and 
more specific. “Shall one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand white people in 
New York cast but one vote in this 
House and have but one voice here, 
while the same number of white people 
in Mississippi have three votes and 
three voices? Shall the death of 
slavery add two fifths to the entire 
power which slavery had when slavery 
was living? Shall one white man have 
as much share in the Government as 
three other white men merely because 
he lives where blacks out-number whites 


help it.” 
In addition to “the party purpose” 
so frankly avowed by Stevens there 
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was another purpose which was not 
frankly avowed. It was more often dis- 
avowed, concealed, deprecated. The 
power and significance of that purpose, 
however, have been established beyond 
question by the researches of Howard 
K. Beale in The Critical Year. This was 
the collective purpose of the business 
community which saw in the return of a 
disaffected and Democratic South a 
frightening menace to the economic 
order that had been established during 
the absence of the seceding states from 
the Union. 
turbing economic issue of the day— 
currency, taxation, the National Bank, 
the national debt, the government bonds 
and their funding, the railroads and 


On every delicate and dis- 


their financing, the regulation of cor- 
porations, government grants and sub- 
sidies to business, the protective tariff 
legislation—on one and all the busi- 
ness community recognized in the un- 
reconstructed South an antagonist of 
long standing. In combination with 
traditional allies in West and North 
the South could upset the new order. 
Normally very conservative in politics, 
the Northern business community under 
these unusual circumstances put aside 
conservative habits and threw its sup- 
port to radical Reconstruction. 


Neither the party purpose, the bus 
iness purpose, nor the two combined 
constituted a reputable justification 
with which to persuade the public to 
support a radical and unpopular pro- 
gram. But there was a purpose that 
was both reputable and persuasive— 
the philanthropic purpose, the argu- 
ment that the freedmen needed the 
ballot to defend and protect their dear- 
ly bought freedom, their newly won 
civil rights, their welfare and _liveli- 
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hood. Of their philanthropic argument 
the Radicals could make a persuasive 
and cogent case. And it is undoubtedly 
true that some of the Radicals were 
motivated almost entirely by their 
idealism and their genuine concern for 
the rights and welfare of the freedmen. 
What is doubtful is that these were the 
effective or primary motives, or that 
they took priority over the pragmatic 
and materialistic motives of party ad- 
vantage and sectional economic inter- 
ests. It is clear at any rate that until 
the latter were aroused and marshalled 
the former made little progress. On 
the whole the skepticism of Secretary 
Gideon Welles would seem to be jus- 
tified. “It is evident,” he wrote in his 
diary, “that intense partisanship in- 
stead of philanthropy is the root of the 
movement.” 


The point of this is the incubus 
with which the Negro was burdened 
before he was ever awakened into 
political life. The operative and effec- 
tive motives of his political genesis 
were extraneous to his own interests 
and calculated to serve other ends. If 
there ever came a time when those 
ends—party advantage and sectional 
business interests—were better served 
in some other way, even in a way 
destructive of the basic political rights 
of the race, then the political prospects 
of the Negro would darken. Another 
incubus was the strongly partisan iden- 
tifications of his political origins. The 
major national party of opposition 
took no part in those origins, regarded 
them as wholly inimical to its interests, 
and consequently felt no real commit- 
ment to the movement nor to the pres- 
ervation of its fruits. If there came 
atime when that party was in the as- 


cendency, even locally, the political 
future of the Negro again would dark- 
en. To these evil portents should be 
added the strong resistance to Negro 
suffrage in the Northern states, the ob- 
vious reluctance and hesitance of Radi- 
cal leaders to commit the party to 
that course, the grudging acquiescence 
of the North in the coercive use of it 
in the South, and the continued denial 
of suffrage to the Negro in the North. 
After enfranchisement was in full effect 
in the Southern states, the Republican 
party felt obliged to give specific prom. 
ise to the people of the North that 
they would be left free to keep the 
Negro disfranchised in their own states. 
In the Republican platform of 1868 
appeared the following: “The guaranty 
by Congress of equal suffrage to all 
loyal men at the South was demanded 
by every consideration of public safety, 
of gratitude, and of justice, and must 
be maintained; while the question of 
suffrage in all loyal [non-Southern] 
States properly belongs to the people 
of those States.” Only after the presi- 
dential election was over and General 
Grant had won did the party dare 
bring forward the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment denying the right of any state to 
disfranchise the Negro, and not until 
1870 was its ratification completed. 


In the meantime a political revolu- 
tion was under way in the Southern 
states, a revolution that is the first 
important chapter in the history of 
the Negro voter in America. The initial 
step under military government, after 
the destruction of the old civil govern- 
ments, was the creation of the new 
electorate in 1867 and 1868. In all 
more than 703,000 Negroes and some 
627,000 whites were registered as qual- 
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ified voters, with the processes of dis- 
franchisement and  enfranchisement 
going on simultaneously. The num- 
ber of whites disfranchised is unknown 
and unknowable, but it is evident from 
a comparison of population and regis- 
tration figures that the number was 
rather large in some states. While only 
two states had a colored majority of 
population, five states were given a 
colored majority of registered voters. 
The male population of voting age in 
Louisiana in 1860 was 94,711 whites 
and 92,502 Negroes, but only 45,218 
whites were registered as against 
84,436 Negroes. Alabama’s voting age 
1860 was 118,871 
whites and 92,404 Negroes, but only 
61,295 whites were registered against 
104,518 Negroes. While some states 
with white majorities in population 
were given colored majorities in their 
electorate, others had their white ma- 
jorities drastically reduced, and the 


population in 


two states with a preponderance of 
Negroes in population, South Carolina 
and Mississippi, had overwhelming 


majorities of colored voters. 


This new-born electorate of freed- 
men was plunged immediately into ac- 
tion by the election of delegates to con- 
stitutional conventions. They fol- 
lowed by electing legislative bodies, 
state and local officials, and by full 
scale and continuous participation in 
all phases and aspects of political life 
in a period that was abnormally ac- 
tive in a political way. To character- 
ize the quality of the performance of 
this many people over a decade of 
time and in a multiplicity of activities 
with sweeping adjectives, “good” or 
“bad” or“indifferent,’ would be to in- 


dulge in empty generalities. That the 
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mass of these people had less educa- 
tion, less experience in public affairs, 


and less property of all sorts than 
the white voters is obvious. As for the 
more intangible endowments of status 
and inner security that the psycholo- 
gists stress, their relative impoverish- 
ment was appalling, unprecedented 
among American or any other known 
electorates. Their very appearance at 
the polls in mass, wearing the rags of 
slave days and bearing the ancient 
stigma of oppression, conjured up in 
conservative minds every gloomy prog- 
nostication of the fate of democracies 
from Aristotle to the Federalists. Not 
Athens, nor Rome, nor Paris at great- 
est turbulence had confronted their 
like. Here was the Federalist beast 
who would turn every garden into a 
pigsty. Here was old John Adams’s 
shiftless and improvident Demos, pawn 
of demagogues and plutocrats and men- 
ace to all order. Here in the flesh was 
Hamilton’s “turbulent and changing” 
mass who “seldom judge or determine 
right’”” and who made it necessary to 
give to “the rich and well born” that 
“distinct, permanent share in the gov- 
ernment” which alone would insure sta- 
bility. Here was the ultimate test of 
the democratic dogma in the most ex- 
treme form ever attempted. 


The records left by that revolution- 
ary experiment have been widely used 
to discredit both the experiment itself 
and democratic faith in general. Yet 
those records need not put democracy 
out of countenance, nor are they wholly 
devoid of comfort for those of that 
faith. No red glow of anarchy lit up 
the southern horizon as a consequence 
of the revolution, and the enfranchised 
freedman did not prove the unleashed 
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beast of Federalist imagination. Moral 
pigsties undoubtedly developed, but 
they were oftener than not the creation 
of the other race, and more of them 
were to be found outside the South than 
within. 

The new electorate of freedmen 
proved on the whole remarkably modest 
in their demands, unaggressive in their 
conduct, and deferential in their atti- 
tude. In no state did they hold place 
and power in anything approaching 
their actual numbers and voting 
strength. The possible exception was 
South Carolina, and there they held a 
majority of seats only in the lower 
house of the legislature. In the first 
legislature under the new constitution 
of Mississippi, the other state with a 
large Negro majority of population, 
Negro representatives constituted only 
two-sevenths of the membership of the 
House and an even smaller proportion 
of the Senate. Freedmen of that state 
almost never took advantage of their 
numbers to seize control in local gov- 
ernment, for a Negro majority in a 
municipal government seems to have 
been unknown, There was only one 
Negro mayor of a city in the state 
and record of only twelve sheriffs. 
Only three Negroes were elected in 
the whole country to the Forty-first 
Congress, the first to which they were 
eligible, and there were never more 
than eight at one time out of a total 
of more than a hundred members from 
the Southern states. In view of the 
subordinate role and the few offices 
that the freedmen took, no state in the 
South could properly be said to have 


been under Negro rule or “domination” 
at any time. 


Yet in varying numbers and differ- 


ent states Negroes occupied all the va- 
rieties of public office in existence, up 
to but not including the governorship. 
They served as policemen and supreme 
court justices, recorders of deeds and 
lieutenant - governors, sheriffs and 
prosecuting attorneys, justices of the 
peace and state superintendents of edu- 
cation, mayors and United States sena- 
tors. Without doubt some of them 
made awkward efforts and a few of 
them cut some grotesque capers, but 
upon the crude stage of frontier dem- 
ocracy comic figures had appeared be- 
fore this time, and none of them could 
have been taken for colored minstrels 
before 1868. In an age of low public 
morals the country over, some of the 
neophyte politicians were as guilty of 
corruption as the old hands, but the 
neophytes rarely seem to have got their 
fair share of graft. 


In retrospect, one is more impressed 
with the success that a people of such 
meager resources and limited experi- 
ence enjoyed in producing the number 
of sober, honest, and capable leaders 
and public servants they did. The ap- 
pearance of some of this sort in every 
state is the main comfort the record 
provides to the democratic faith. They 
give the impression of people strug- 
gling conscientiously under desperate 
odds to live up to a test to which no 
other people had ever been subjected 
in all the long testing of the demo- 
cratic theory. Their success varied 
from state to state. With regard to 
Mississippi the conclusions of Vernon 
Wharton are that: “Altogether, as 
governments go, that supplied by the 
Negro and white Republicans in Mis- 
sissippi between 1870 and 1876 was 
not a bad government. Never, in 
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states, counties, or towns, did the 
Negroes hold office in proportion to 
their numbers . . . The Negroes who 
held county offices were often ignor- 
ant, but under the control of white 
Democrats or Republicans they sup- 
plied a form of government which 
differed little from that in counties 
where they held no offices. The three 
who represented the state in Congress 
Those in the 


legislature sought no special advan- 


were above reproach. 


tages for their race, and in one of 
their very first acts they petitioned 
Congress to remove all political disa- 
With their 
colleagues, 


bilities from the whites. 


white Republican they 
gave to the state a government of 
greatly expanded functions at a cost 
that was low in comparison with that 


of almost any other state.” 


By the operation of a sort of his- 
torical color bar, the history of the 
Negro’s political experience in Recon- 
struction has been studied too much in 
isolation and pictured as unique. There 
were unique features in that history, 
of course, but 
tute the only, nor the last, instance of 


it does not consti- 
the sudden enfranchisement of large 
numbers of politically inexperienced 
people. Nor does it support the stereo- 
type of the Negro as the political tyro 
and neophyte of the western world, 
the laggard in the race for political 
maturity. After the 
episode was over, millions of people 
entered this country. Of the more than 
twelve million white immigrants who 
poured into the stream of American 
citizenship in the fifty years after 
1880 from Southern and Eastern 
European countries, it is doubtful that 
more than a very small percentage 


Reconstruction 
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had ever enjoyed any significant ex- 
perience of direct political participa- 
tion in the democratic sense. Their first 
taste of such experience came in the 
1880’s or the 1890’s or 1900's or later 
when they took out citizenship papers, 
Here were the real political neophytes 
of the American electorate. They 
greatly outnumbered the Negro popu- 
lation. They too were dominated by 
bosses and influenced by handouts and 
small favors. The record of the in- 
experience and naiveté and ineptitude 
of these erstwhile peasants in the big 
city slums is written in the history of 
corrupt city bosses, rings, and ma- 
chines, a history that can match some 
of the darker chapters of Reconstruc- 
tion government. The Mugwump re- 
formers turned against ther, as they 
turned against the Radical Republi- 
cans, because of the corruption asso- 
ciated with their regimes. Eventually 
learned the ropes, 
and 


the immigrants 


gained experience assurance, 
helped clean up some of the messes 
their inexperience had created, and 
gained acceptance as respected mem- 


bers of the body politic. 


The immigrants had their own 
handicaps of language and prejudice 
to deal with. But they never had any- 
thing approaching the handicaps 
against which the Negro had to 
struggle to gain acceptance. The prej- 
udices that the immigrants confronted 
were nothing like as powerful as the 
race prejudice with which the Negro 
had to cope. Nor was the white im- 
migrant’s enfranchisement accompa- 
nied by the disfranchisement of the 
ruling and propertied classes of the 
community in which he settled. Nor 
did the exercise of his franchise have 
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to be protected by the bayonets of fed- 
eral troops. Nor did the gaining of 
his political rights appear to old 
settlers as a penalty and punishment 
inflicted upon them, a deliberate hu- 
miliation of them by their conquerors. 
Nor were the political leaders of the 
immigrants ordinarily regarded by the 
old settlers as “carpetbaggers,” intrud- 
ers, and puppets of a hostile govern- 
ment sent to rule over them. Nor did 
the immigrants regard the old settlers 
as their former owners, any more than 
the old settlers looked upon the immi- 
grants as their former slaves. The sit- 
uation of the latest political neophytes 
was, after all, in many ways quite dif- 
ferent from that of the neophytes of 
the seventies. 


The time eventually came when the 
incubus of their political genesis re- 
turned to haunt the freedmen and des- 
troy their future. That was the time 
when the two dominant operative mo- 
tives of Radical Reconstruction, party 
advantage and sectional business in- 
terests, became inoperative; the time 
when it became apparent that those 
mighty ends could better be served 
by abandoning the experiment and leav- 
ing the freedmen to shift for them- 
selves. The philanthropic motive was 
still operative, and in many minds still 
strong, but it was not enough without 
the support of the two powerful props 
of party advantage and sectional in- 
terests. The moment of collapse came 
at different times in different states, 
but the climax and consolidation of the 
decision came with the disputed presi- 
dential election of 1876 and the settle- 
ment that resolved it in the Compro- 
mise of 1877. 


It would be neither fair nor accurate 


to place all the blame upon the North 
and its selfish interests. There had 
been plenty of willing cooperation on 
the part of Southern whites. They had 
used craft and guile, force and vio- 
lence, economic pressure and physical 
terror, and all the subtle psychological 
devices of race prejudice and propa- 
ganda at their command. But the 
Southern whites were after all a mi- 
nority, and not a strong minority at 
that. The North had not only num- 
bers and power on its side, but the 
law and the Constitution as _ well. 
When the moment of crisis arrived, 
however, the old doubts and skepticism 
of the North returned, the doubts that 
had kept the Negro disfranchised in 
the North after freedman’s suffrage 
hd been imposed upon the South. Aft- 
er the Fifteenth Amendment was 
passed the North rapidly lost interest 
in the Negro voters. They were pushed 
out of the limelight by other interests, 
beset by prejudices, and neglected by 
politicians. The Northern Negro did 
not enjoy a fraction of the political 
success the Southern Negro enjoyed, 
as modest as that was. Reformers and 
Mugwumps of the North identified 
corruption with the Radical wing of 
the Republican party, lost interest in 
the Negro allies of the Radicals, and 
looked upon them as a means of 
perpetuating corrupt government all 
over the nation as well as in the 
South. In this mood they came to the 
conclusion that the Negro voter had 
been given a fair chance to prove his 
worth as a responsible citizen and that 


the experiment had proved a failure. 


This conclusion appeared in many 


places, most strangely perhaps in the 
columns of that old champion of the 
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race, the New York Tribune (April 7, 
1877) which declared that the Negroes 
had been given “ample opportunity to 
develop their own latent capacities,” 
and had only succeeded in proving that 
“as a race they are idle, ignorant, and 
vicious.” 


The North’s loss of faith in its own 
cause is reflected in many surprising 
places. One example must suffice. It 
is of special interest because it comes 
from the supreme official charged with 
enforcing the Fifteenth Amendment 
and guaranteeing to the freedmen their 
political rights, the President whose 
administration coincided with Radical 
Reconstruction and the whole great 
experiment, General U. S. Grant. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Hamilton Fish’s 
Diary, 1877: ‘He 
[Grant] says he opposed the Fifteenth 


January 17, 


Amendment and thinks it was a mis- 
take, that it had done the Negro no 
good, and had been a hindrance to the 
South, and by no means a political ad- 
vantage to the North.” 


During the present struggle for Ne- 
gro rights, which might even be called 
the Second Reconstruction—though one 
of quite a different sort—I have no- 
ticed among Negro intellectuals at 
times a tendency to look back upon 
the First Reconstruction as if it were 
in some ways a sort of Golden Age. 
In this nostalgic view that period takes 
the shape of the race’s finest hour, a 
time of heroic leaders and deeds, of 
high faith and firm resolution, a time 
of forthright and passionate action, 
with no bowing to compromises of “de- 
liberate speed.” I think I understand 
their feeling. Reconstruction will al- 
ways have a special and powerful 
meaning for the Negro. It is un- 
doubtedly a period full of rich and 
tragic and meaningful history, a pe- 
riod that has many meanings yet to 
yield. But I seriously doubt that it 
will ever serve satisfactorily as a Gold- 
en Age—for anybody. There is too 
much irony mixed with the tragedy 


for that. 
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CHAPTER IV 


“LEGAL” DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE NEGRO 
Joun Hore Frankiin 
Professor and Chairman, Department of History, Brooklyn College 


In 1890 some Southern whites 
were celebrating what may well be 
described as an uneasy victory over the 
individuals and groups that favored 
the enfranchisement of the Negro. 
Many Negroes had, of course, retired 
from politics. Some had retreated at 
the point of the guns of white su- 
premacists, while others had found 
it impossible to cope with the econom- 
ic pressures, fantastic obstacles at 
polling places, and a variety of petty 
“legal” nuisances. Even with the 
sharp decline of Negro participation in 
politics, there was hardly justifica- 
tion for Henry W. Grady’s claim in 
1889 that the Negro, “as a_ political 
force has dropped out of considera- 
tion.” In a moving tribute to him 
at the time of his death one writer 
credited Grady, the “Spokesman of 
the New South,” with “literally lov- 
ing a nation into peace.” In his 
claim regarding the ineffectiveness of 
the Negro as a political force Grady 
was literally wishing the Negro “as a 
political force” out of the picture. 

The situation at the end of the 
eighties required more than wishing, 
however. Negroes were still voting 
in many parts of the South. Between 
1876 and 1890 their voting strength 
had been cut in some Southern states 
by as much as one-half, but it had 





“Henry W. Grady, The New South, 
New York, 1912, p. 244. 

*Atianta Constitution, December 27, 1889, 
quoted in Raymond B. Nixon, Henry W. 
Grady : Spokesman of the New South, New 
York, 1943, p. 331. 
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not been completely wiped out any- 
where.’ Negro voters remained so con- 
siderable in some areas, especially in 
the Black Belt districts, that they 
posed a real problem for white can- 
didates for public office who vied with 
each other for Negro support; and it 
was not unheard-of that a white can- 
didate for one office had to join forces 
with a Negro candidate for another 
office in order to be certain of vic- 
tory. It was this situation that made 
it possible for Negroes to continue to 
hold office during the eighties. In 
Mississippi there were seven Negroes 
in the legislature in 1888.* In the same 
year there were eight Negroes in the 
Virginia General Assembly.’ They held 
numerous minor offices in many parts 
of the South; and in 1890 there were 
three Negroes in the federal Congress.° 
These conditions merely increased the 
anxiety of the Gradys who wanted to 
be rid of the Negro factor in politics. 

Other factors added to the obvious 
anxiety of whites regarding the role 
of Negroes in Southern politics. In 
1889 the Republicans not only inaug- 





*Wm. A. Dunning, “The Undoing of Re- 
construction,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
LXXXVIII (October, 1901), p. 437. See, 
also, Kirk H. Porter, A History of Suffrage 
in the United States, Chicago, 1918, pp. 
191-227. 

*Vernon Lane Wharton, The Negro in 
Mississippi, 1865-1890, Chapel Hill, 1947, 
p. 202. 

5Luther Porter Jackson, Negro Office- 
Holders in Virginia, 1865-1895, Norfolk, 
1945, pp. 1-43. 

*Samuel D. Smith, The Negro in Con- 
gress, 1870-1901, Chapel Hill, 1940, p. 6. 
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urated a President but regained con- 
trol of both houses of the Congress. 
In an early message to the Congress 
President Harrison called for a law 
providing for federal intervention to 
police elections." Henry Cabot Lodge 
had advocated such a law for several 
years, and it was the growing senti- 
ment favoring such legislation that 
impelled Henry W. Grady to go to 
Boston in December, 1889, to speak 
against it in his last public address.° 
If the federal government was to offer 
its strength to protect the remaining 
Negroes who were exercising the fran- 
chise and holding office, there was a 
real danger that the Negro would be- 
come an even more important factor 
in Southern politics. All the favorite 
arguments against federal intervention 
were advanced.” Ever-present was the 
claim of corruption and venality. The 
Negro, himself an active corrupting 
element during Reconstruction, had 
become, after the “overthrow,” an ir- 
resistible temptation to the white man 
to corrupt himself by buying the Ne- 


vote in order to make . him 


9910 


gro’s 
“safe. 


As if the anxieties created by these 
conditions were not enough, there were 
others that were caused by the most 
distressing developments of an entire- 
ly different kind. The position of the 
Southern farmer in the eighties had 
steadily deteriorated. The small group 


"James P. Richardson, A Compilation of 
the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol. IX, p. 56. 

®Nixon, op. cit., p. 317. 

*See, for example, Grady’s speech in 
Boston, December 12, 1889, entitled, “The 
Race Problem in the South,” in Grady, 
op. cit., p. 244 ff. 

#C. Vanu Woodward, Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1914. Baton Rouge, 1951, p. 
326 ff. 
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of well-to-do planters and_ business 
men at the top, whose political strength 
had increased, were growing stronger 
as a result of their association with 
Northern industrialists and financiers, 
As the South became industrialized the 
industrialist ascended 
the economic and political ladder and 
moved toward a position of dominance, 
At times they merged their interests 
and identity with the planter who 
could offer them social position if 
nothing else. The economic changes 
did not substantially improve condi- 
either the masses of 


merchant and 


tions among 
Southern whites or the Negroes. Most 
of them remained agricultural work- 
ers, and the long years of depression 
in the areas of cotton production fol- 
lowing the panic of 1873 caused suf- 
fering that bred unrest." The dis- 
satisfaction tha transcended 
lines tempted Negroes and whites to 
join forces to seek through political 
action some relief from their ills. 


racial 


The radical agrarian movement in 
the South attracted discontented ele- 
ments of both races, who maintained 
separate organizations. At the same 
time they achieved a wide area of 
agreement as far as goals were con- 
cerned. Many of these goals were to 
be reached through the candidates who 
sought public office under the banner 
of the Populist party or some coalition 
of radical agrarian groups with one 
of the regular parties. Even as these 
biracial combinations developed, they 
had within them the seeds of their 
own destruction. The whites involved 
in such combinations were largely the 
upland yeomen and landless element 


“Francis B. Simkins, A History of the 
South, New York, 1953, p. 349 ff. 
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whose antagonisms toward the Negro 
went back to the antebellum period and 
whose association with Negroes, even 
for the common good, was of the most 
tenuous and indefinite nature. They 
needed only to have their confidence 
shaken or their racial antipathies 
aroused to cause them not only to de- 
sert their Negro allies but to turn 
against them with great vehemence. 
The successes of the early agrarian 
efforts were impressive. In 1888 Ne- 
groes and whites considered the ques- 


tion of promoting a strike for high- 
er wages among the cotton pick- 
ers.” Within a matter of months they 


were organizing for political purposes. 
In the last decade they achieved a 
surprising degree of success in certain 
areas of the South such as Georgia, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. The 
conservative element in the South had 
reason to be apprehensive. They de- 
nounced Populism as radical, fanatical, 
and unAmerican; they seized every op- 
portunity to undermine this frighten- 
ing turn of events. 

President Harrison’s call in 1889 for 
the enactment of legislation for the 
federal control of elections gave the 
conservative South its first real op- 
portunity to undermine the biracial po- 
litical movement. When Henry Cabot 
Lodge introduced such a bill in June, 
1890, the Southern whites began to 
call for a closing of the ranks. They 
recalled the “horrors” of reconstruc- 
tion days and declared they would 
never tolerate such treatment again. 
They implored the dissident whites to 
return to the party of their fathers 
and uphold the honor of the South. 


“John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom: A History of American Negroes, 
New York, 1956, p. 331 


And even as Populists began to bid 
for power they began to suffer from 
the defections of those who were easi- 
ly persuaded to return to the fold. 

Convinced that more effective dis- 
franchisement of the Negro was need- 
ed to remove him completely as a 
voter and as an issue in elections, 
Southern whites decided to write Negro 
disfranchisement into the constitutions 
of their states. This would make it 
possible for whites to divide on the 
basis of issues, would reduce corrup- 
tion by eliminating the temptation of 
rival white candidates to purchase Ne- 
gro votes, would eliminate the dispro- 
portionate influence of white politicians 
in “corrupt” black counties, and would 
prevent the rise of Negroes as social 
and economic competitors with the 
whites. The time was at hand, there- 
fore, to disfranchise the Negro by 
“legal, constitutional” means, without 
seeming to violate the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

In 1890 it was Mississippi that took 
the initiative by calling a convention 
to do what various segments of the 
state’s population had been discussing 
since 1877." Oddly enough, some of 
the most liberal elements in the state, 
such as the Farmers Alliance, favored 
the convention, while many conserva- 
tives opposed it on the grounds that 
racial peace had been achieved and 
well enough should be let alone! Re- 
gardless of motives of those who sup- 
ported the calling of the convention, 
it is clear that the majority of the 
delegates who assembled were pri- 
marily interested in devising some 

“Albert D. Kirwan, Revolt of the Red- 


necks, Mississippi Politics: 1876-1925, Lex- 
ington, 1951, p. 60. 
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scheme of insuring white supremacy. 


At the Mississippi convention the 
from white counties were 
disfranchisement 


delegates 
suspicious of most 
proposals. They were fearful that 
the proposed measures would operate 
against many of their white consti- 
tuents. Finally, the leaders from the 
black counties were able to enlist their 
support for measures designed mere- 
ly to eliminate the Negro voter. Thus, 
the Constitution was amended to grant 
the franchise only to those who met 
the state residence requirement of two 
years, who were free from criminal 
records, who had paid the poll tax 
of two dollars per year, and who 
could read or understand any section 
of the state constitution.* While the 
“understanding clause” was, on the 
face of it, applicable to whites and 
blacks alike and could be used to dis- 
franchise one group or the other, it 
was clear that in practice it was in- 
tended to enfranchise illiterate whites. 
Negroes were to be disfranchised by 
the literacy clause. The 
of the framers were made clear by 
President S. S. Calhoon on the clos- 
ing day of the convention.’ Even 
the United States Supreme Court, al- 
though feeling helpless—or disinclin- 
ed—to do anything about it, took 
cognizance of the framers’ intentions 
when it said that the provisions “swept 
the horizons of expediency to find a 
way around the Negro amendments to 
the Federal Constitution.” 


intentions 


Southerners in other states viewed 


“Mississippi Constitution, 1890, Sects. 241, 
243, 244, 249, 251. 

*Journal of the Proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State of Mis- 
sissippit . .. . 1890, Jackson, 1890, p. 700 ff. 

Williams v. Misstssippi, 170 U.S. 213. 
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the developments in Mississippi with 
adiniration and wondered if they could 
do as well. In the same year Tenne- 
ssee took one feeble step by institut- 
ing a poll tax requirement, the ex- 
ample for which was actually set by 
Florida in 1889, while Arkansas fol- 
lowed suit in 1893." Meanwhile, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia tightened their elec- 
tion laws in 1898 and 1894." In some 
instances they were administered so as 
to eliminate potential Negro voters 
from the polls. 


South Carolina was the only other 
state that took the drastic step of 
constitutional disfranchisement of the 
Negro before the collapse of Popul- 
ism. In September, 1895, the “peo- 
ple of South Carolina assembled in 
convention for the third time since 
the Civil War to make a fundamental 
law.” They had lived under the “Rad- 
Reconstruction Constitution for 
in an un- 


ical” 
twenty-seven years, 
guarded moment some would admit 
that it was an excellent document. But 
Negroes had participated in its con- 
struction and, worse still, under it 


and 


some Negroes continued to enjoy the 
franchise, despite the numerous elec- 
tion laws the state had enacted to ob- 
struct them. In order to write a 
fundamental law that would disfran- 
chise all Negroes and, at the same 
time, permit every white person how- 
ever ignorant or poor, to vote, Ben 
Tillman left his seat in the United 
States Senate to serve as chairman 
of the convention’s suffrage committee. 


"VY. O. Key, Southern Politics in State 
and Nation, New York, 1949, p. 578 ff. 

*Woodward, New South, p. 275. 

“Francis B. Simkins, Pitchfork Ben Till- 
man, South Carolinian. Baton Rouge, 1944, 
p. 291 
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By cajoling, persuading, and threaten- 
ing Tillman steered through the con- 
vention a provision designed to achieve 
these ends. 


Like the Mississippi provision, the 
South Carolina constitution set up a 
residence requirement of two years, re- 
quired the payment of a poll tax, and 
excluded persons, who were invariab- 
ly convicted Negroes, of a specified 
list of crimes. Up to January 1, 1898, 
any man who fulfilled these require- 
ments and who could read or under- 
stand the constitution was to be a voter 
for life. After that date, any person 
who fulfilled the requirements or who 
paid taxes on $300 worth of prop- 
erty could become a voter.” Once 
again, in order to circumvent the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, registration and 
election officials were to be left free 
to discriminate against prospective Ne- 
gro voters and show partiality for 
whites.” 


The hesitation that other Southern 
states had in coming to grips with 
the question of the Negro voter seem- 
ed to disappear as they became deep- 
ly involved with radical agrarianism 
in the mid-nineties. While they were 
afraid to call constitutional conven- 
tions as long as Populism was at high 
tide, lest the mischievous radicals do 
more harm than good, they became 
determined to do so at the first op- 
portunity. Gradually, however, the 
corner was turned. White Populists 
began to buy the conservative argu- 
ment that the elimination of the Negro 
from voting was a healthy step to- 


_*Constitution of the State of South Caro- 
lina, 1895, Article II. 


"Simkins, Ben Tillman, p. 299 ff. 
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ward strengthening the two-party sys- 
tem and opening the door for con- 
structive reform. Thus, reaction con- 
spired with reform to accelerate the 
disfranchisement of the Negro toward 
the end of the century. 


There were always those who feared 
that the literacy and understanding 
tests would, in the hands of scrupulous 
registrars, operate to disfranchise 
some whites and, thus, go beyond the 
real intentions of the disfranchising 
conventions. Some, moreover, hoped 
that the disfranchisement measures 
would remove some of the more un- 
desirable whites as well as all the 
Negroes from the lists of eligible 
voters.” It was Louisiana that sought 
to guard against such a deplorable 
eventuality. When that state revised 
its constitution in 1898 it followed 
the pattern set by Mississippi and 
Louisiana as far as residence, literacy, 
and understanding of the constitution 
were concerned. It went one step 
further, however, by granting the 
franchise to any one who, lacking the 
educational and property qualifica- 
tions, was eligible to vote on Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, or who was the son or 
grandson of a person eligible to vote 
on that date. The right to register 
under the “grandfather clause” had 
to be exercised by September 1, 1898.” 
Louisiana thereby embraced a measure 
that Tillman’s South Carolina had re- 
jected because of doubtful constitu- 


tionality. In 1910 the young state of 


Oklahoma was to follow this lead and 


precipitate the controversy that led 


See Key, op. cit., p. 542. 
*Constitution of Louisiana, 1897, Article 
197 
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to the outlawing of the grandfather 
clause.” 

Thus, before the beginning of the 
twentieth century the basic techniques 
by which Negroes were to be “legally” 
disfranchised had been developed. In 
subsequent years no significant modi- 
fications were made to the methods 
that had been introduced by Mississip- 
pi, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
The states that changed the suffrage 
provisions of their constitutions in the 
early years of the new century were 
content merely to refine the methods 
of the pioneers. But they left no 
doubt that they were as determined as 
their predecessors to destroy every 
vestige of political power in the hands 
of the And they seemed 
even less fearful of running afoul of 
the Fifteenth In North 
Carolina the bitter campaigns of 1898 
and 1900 were fought on a pledge to 
remove Negroes from politics. In the 
latter year the victors fulfilled their 
promise by introducing into the con- 


Negroes. 


Amendment. 


stitution a reading and writing quali- 
fication for voting and a temporary 
grandfather clause to accommodate il- 


literate whites.” 


In 1901 the Alabama convention did 
a good deal of “refining of” the suf- 
frage provisions of its constitution. It 
experienced difficulty in developing a 
“scheme pure and simple” which would 
“let every white man vote and pre- 
Too 
many Negroes were prompt in paying 
their taxes for the whites to rely 


vent any Negro from voting.” 


“Guinn and Beal v United States, 238 


U.. 8. 37 

*William Alexander Mabry, “ ‘White 
Supremacy’ and the North Carolina Suf- 
frage Amendment,” North Carolina Histor- 
ical Review, 13: 5-6, January, 1936, pp. 5-6. 
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solely on a poll tax. Too many Ne- 
groes could establish the identity of 
their white ancestors to rely solely on 
the grandfather clause. The fact that 
one-half of the Negro electorate could 
read and write cast doubt on the ef- 
ficacy of a literacy test.” The con- 
fused delegates finally set up literacy 
poll tax and property tests as the 
principle requirements and placed their 
real hopes in the hands of election 
registrars who were given wide dis- 


cretionary powers.” 


The Virginia convention, extending 
from the early summer of 1901 into 
the winter of 1902, was protracted 
largely because of the many disagree- 
ments regarding the most effective 
way to disfranchise Negroes. There 
seemed to be no controversy over the 
main purpose of the convention. It 
was aptly put by Carter Glass when 
he said, “Discrimination! Why that is 
precisely what we propose; that, ex- 
actly, is what this convention was 
elected for—to discriminate to the 
very extremity of permissible action 
under the limitations of the Federal 
Constitution, with a view to the elimi- 
nation of every Negro voter who can be 
gotten rid of, legally, without ma- 
terially impairing the numerical 
strength of the white electorate.” 
None disagreed with the aims of Glass, 
but there was great difficulty in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory formula by 
which these aims were to be realized. 
After much heated debate the dele- 
gates finally agreed on literacy, prop- 
erty, and poll tax tests and a proposal 


*Paul Lewinson, Race Class, and Party, 
New York, 1932, p. 84. 

"Constitution of Alabama, 1901, Article 
VIII. 
*Quoted in Lewinson, op. cit., p. 86. 
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to enfranchise any man or the son 
of any man who had seen service in 
the Confederate or United States forces 
or in the state militia.” 

For a time it appeared as though 
Georgia would not join the movement 
to disfranchise the Negro legally. Some 
Georgians doubted that the white pub- 
lie would support a disfranchising 
scheme, believing that the long-estab- 
lished poll tax, combined with time- 
honored “informal” methods, had all 
but completed the disfranchisement of 
Negroes. But it was the use and 
manipulation of the Negro electorate 
that finally inspired reformers to ad- 
vocate the legal disfranchisement of 
Negroes. Led by Tom Watson, the 
agrarians who had formerly supported 
universal suffrage, began a vigorous 
campaign for disfranchisement by 
1906. They were fearful that the 
conservatives would enlist Negro vot- 
ers in their fight against legislation 
designed to control railroads, corpora- 
and other of the 
people. Consequently, the agrarians 
campaigned and won in 1906 on a 
platform that demanded the disfran- 
chisement of the Negro. Two years 
later a new constitution went into ef- 
fect that contained the conventional 
educational and property tests.” 

By 1y¥10 the white supremacists 
could rest much more comfortably 
than they did in 1890. Every former 
Confederate state had strengthened 
its stand against Negro voting by “le- 
gally” disfranchising Negroes. There 
seemed to be nothing that anyone could 


2 “e ° ” 
tions, enemies 


gs nation of Virginia, 1902, Article 


°C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, 
Agrarian Rebel, New York, 1938, p. 385 
and Alex M. Arnett, Populist Movement 
tm Georgia, New York, 1922, pp. 220-221. 
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do about it. The one Negro delegate 
in the Mississippi convention and the 
six in the South Carolina gathering 
were helpless. There were no Negroes 
in the conventions of the other states, 
Outsiders, such as Booker Washington, 
had no more effect in their requests for 
moderation and justice than the friends 
of Negro suffrage who sat in the con- 
ventions. And, except in the case of 
Alabama, the new constitutions were not 
submitted to the people of the several 
states.” 
they ignored the pleas of interested 
victims and in which they brushed aside 


In the very manner in which 


the apprehensions of the “legitimate” 
electorate, the revisionists displayed 
their grim determination to drive the 
Negro from politics. 

It is, of course, difficult to measure 
the success of the new machinery in 
achieving white supremacy at the South. 
ern polls. In every Southern state the 
number of Negroes who could qualify 
to vote under the new constitutions 
sharply declined.” One cannot be cer- 
tain, however, that “legal” disfranchise- 
ment accomplished the neat trick of 
driving the Negro from the Southern 
polling places. As V. O. Key has ob- 
served, ‘Law often merely records not 
what is to be but what is, and ensures 
that what is will continue to be.” Cer- 
tainly the confusion created by the 
agrarian unrest, the suppression of the 
Populist revolt, and the persistence of 
Negro voting stimulated the fight 
against Negro voting. Legal disfran- 
chisement crystallized and gave formal 
expression to this fight. But all these 


%~n North Carolina the suffrage amend- 
ment was passed by the legislature and 
ratified by the people in August, 1900. 

Woodward, New South, p. 342 ff. 

Key, op. cit., p. 535. 
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developments were occurring at the 
same time that another technique, ex- 
tralegal and presumably not in viola- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, was 
developing. This was the white pri- 
mary. In the long run it was, perhaps, 
to be more effective than the legal 
machinery in keeping Negroes from vot- 


ing. Whatever the effective techniques 


were, it was “legal” disfranchisement 
that gave the entire trend respecta- 
bility and maintained in the South the 
fiction that it was not running over the 
Federal constitution but living under 
it. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RISE AND COLLAPSE OF THE 
“WHITE DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY” 
Tuurcoop MarsHaLi 
Director-Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, New York City 


Of all the so-called “legal” devices for 
checking Negro participation in South- 
ern politics perhaps the most effective, 
and on the surface the most legal, 
was the white Democratic Party prim- 
ary—the most effective because it dis- 
franchised the Negro by excluding him 
from participating in the preelections 
which for all practical purposes were 
the elections in the one-party South, 
and the most “legal” because the Dem- 
ocratic Party, according to contempor- 
ary legal theory, was considered as be- 
ing a voluntary association of citizens 
which could discriminate on the basis 
of race and color or along any other 
line in the conduct of its private affairs 
without offending the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 

For these reasons, solely, the rise 
and collapse of the white Democratic 
primary is an important and distinct 
chapter in the story of the Negro’s 
struggle for political equality. But an 
equally important reason for writing 
this chapter is its rough analogy to 
the chapter now being developed with 
respect to educational equality. 

The origins of the white Democratic 
primary are obscure and not easily 
traced. Lewinson in his Race, Class 
and Party, however, suggests that its 
beginnings go back to the color line 
drawn during Reconstruction days by 
self-labelled “white man’s parties’”— 
first called Conservative and, subse- 
quently, simply Democratic—which op- 
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posed Black Republicanism. V. O. 
Key’s authoritative Southern Politics, 
on the other hand, concludes only that 
this device originated about as early 
as the direct primary method of nomi- 
nation appeared on the Southern scene. 

In any event, it can hardly be gain- 
said that Negroes rarely were admitted 
to Democratic or Conservative councils, 
caucuses or conventions during Recon- 
struction and the policy of excluding 
Negroes from the Democratic Party’s 
nominating process was born during 
that time. 

Use of the primary election method 
of nomination did not enter Southern 
politics until after the end of Recon- 
struction. The earliest primaries were 
local, informal and unregulated by law. 
Statutory recognition and regulation 
first appeared in the mid-1880’s when 
Alabama and South Carolina passed 
acts providing for mandatory primary 
elections. Thereafter, the legally-reg- 
ulated primary slowly spread through- 
out the South and by the turn of the 
century every Southern state required 
or permitted its use. During these 
twenty years, roughly speaking, and, 
for another twenty years thereafter, 
exclusion of Negroes from these pre- 
elections was not written on the law 
books. 

Nevertheless the white primary sys- 
tem flourished. First, by tacit under- 
standings or gentlemen’s agreements 


between competing factions within 
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state and local Democratic organiza- 
tions and, later, with formal rules 
passed pursuant to statutory delega- 
tions of the power to prescribe qualifi- 
cations for voting in primaries, the 
Democratic Party limited participation 
in them to white voters only, although 
there were many localities where the 
formal rule was never adopted and 
others where it was waived in closely 
contested elections. But, overall, the 
system had become so effective that a 
Southern legislator who opposed anoth- 
er disfranchisement device, in a letter 
published by the Atlanta Constitution 
in 1907, was able to exclaim: “We al- 
ready had the Negro eliminated from 
politics by the white primary.” 


It is one of those little ironies of 
which Southern politics is full, that the 
primary movement which was moti- 
vated, at least in part, by democratic 
motives and a desire for wider partici- 
pation in the representative process 
was turned into a device for eliminat- 
ing millions of Negroes from partici- 
pation in government. 

It is even more ironical that a petty 
squabble between the candidates for 
a minor political office in Texas ended 
in the enactment of a statute which 
declared Negroes ineligible to vote in 
a Democratic primary and touched off 
the series of law suits which brought 
about the collapse of the white primary 
system. 


This chain of events was set off in 
1918 by two candidates for the district 
attorneyship of Bexar County, Texas.’ 
Both sought the support of Negro vot- 


1Other variations of this story appear in 
Lewinson, Race Class and Party, p. 113 
(1932); Nelson, The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and The Negro Since 1920, at 37 
(1946). 
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ers and both had previously had such 
The 
unsuccessful candidate this time, how- 
ever, set out upon a campaign for leg- 
islation which would require exclusion 
of Negro voters from the Democratic 


support in other local primaries. 


primary and thus undermine the vic- 
tor’s political strength in the county. 
The campaign attracted little support 
in the legislature at the outset save 
from those legislators who were pro- 
fessed Negrophobes. By 1923, how- 
ever, a number of conservative legis- 
lators, who were undoubtedly encour- 
aged by the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in the Newberry case’ that primaries 
were not elections within the meaning 
of the Constitution, furnished sufficient 
votes to pass the law which prohibited 
Negroes from voting in Democratic 
primaries. 


Four years after its enactment this 
statute was held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in the First Texas 
White Primary Case.’ The suit had 
been filed in 1924 on behalf of Dr. 
L. A. Dixon, an E] Paso physician, 
well-known Negro Democrat, who 
sought to recover damages from the 
election officials who denied him the 
right to vote in the primary which 
nominated the Democratic candidates 
for seats in the Federal Congress and 
various state offices. Specifically, the 
complaint alleged that the law which 
the defendants had enforced against 
the plaintiff was violative of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. The 
Federal District Court sitting in El 
Paso granted defendants’ motion to 
dismiss on the merits and the case 


*Newberry v. United States, 256 U. S. 
232 (1921). 
®Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 536 (1927). 
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then came direct to the Supreme Court. 
Speaking for an unanimous Court, Jus- 


tice Holmes declared: “It seems to us 
hard to imagine a more direct and 
obvious infringement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” Having disposed of the 
case under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
the Court declined to consider the val- 
idity of the statute under the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

Most people, including Justice Hol- 
mes, felt that this decision laid the 
white primary to rest; but succeed- 
ing events showed them. up as far too 
optimistic. For the Texas legislature 
promptly tried again. In 1928 it re- 
pealed the 1924 law and enacted an- 
other which empowered the state ex- 
ecutive committees of political parties 
to determine the qualifications of voters 
in primary elections. And, pursuant 
thereto, the State Executive Commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party passed a 
resolution limiting participation in pri- 
maries to white persons. This com- 
bination of statutory delegation and 
formal party rule, as we previously 
noted, was the means by which Ne- 
groes were excluded from Democratic 
of the 
South; and it was also the one which 


primaries throughout most 
many legal scholars deemed immune 
from the reach of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

This system did not long remain 
unchallenged. Following the exclusion 
of Negroes from the 1928 Democratic 
suits challenging it were 
filed in Arkansas, Florida, Texas and 


Virginia. Only one, the Second Texas 


primaries, 


‘See Ajootian, “The Right of Negroes To 
Yate in State Primaries,” 12 B. U. L. Rev. 


*See, e.g., New York Times, March 8, 
1927, p. 24; 34 Crisis 224 (1927) ; 5 Oppor- 
tunity 97 (1927). 
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White Primary Case’ was brought up 
to the Supreme Court. Dr. Nixon was 
again the plaintiff in an action for 
damages against the election officials 
who refused to permit him to vote. 
He contended that the state was a 
party to the discrimination against 
him since it had delegated control over 
the primary to the State Executive 
Committee of the Democratic Party. 
Both the Federal District Court and 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
challenged device. But the Supreme 
Court pricked open the private as- 
sociation fiction and reversed in a 5 to 
4 decision. The majority, however, 
gratuitously pointed out a way in which 
Negroes could be excluded from pri- 
maries by remarking that the power 
to do this lay with the State Demo- 
State 
such 


cratic Convention and not the 


Executive Committee, if any 


power existed. 


Although most were apprehensive 
about the Court’s gratuitous sugges- 
tion, Negroes and their friends gen- 
erally regarded the decision as the 
final step in their effort to throw open 
the white primary. Supporters of the 
white primary system were also con- 
fused, not so much with respect to the 
course to take but how to navigate it. 
Within three weeks of decision day, 
however, the confusion was dissipated 
when the Democratic Party called a 
State Convention and it adopted a 
resolution restricting membership in 
the Party plus participation in party 
primaries to white citizens of Texas. 


Since 1932 was an election year and 
the resolution was rigorously enforced, 
a number of cases testing the consti- 


®Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. S. 73 (1932). 
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tutionality of the Convention Resolu- 
tion were filed and lost in lower Fed- 
eral courts. One of them was carried 
up to the Supreme Court and became 
the Third Texas White Primary Case.’ 
R. R. Grovey, a Negro citizen of Hous- 
ton, was the plaintiff in the case. The 
pleadings admitted that candidates for 
Federal office were to be nominated at 
the primary and that nomination in 
the primary was equivalent to elec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the members of 
the Court “blinded 
judges to what they knew as men” 
and unanimously held that the Demo- 
cratic primary was a private matter 
and that Grovey had not been discrim- 
inated against pursuant to any state 
law nor had he been denied any right 
guaranteed under the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 


themselves as 


Thus on April Fools Day, 1935, the 
same day cn which the second Scotts- 
boro case was handed down, almost a 
decade of litigation was brought to 
naught. Dean William Pickens, in an 
article which appeared in the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide on April 13 could 
not resist commenting upon the coin- 
cidence. “If one were suspicious of 
the Court’s motives,” he said, “it would 
look as if they made a trade.” Un- 
doubtedly, from a purely racial per- 
spective and in view of the Court’s 
disposition of the earlier Texas Pri- 
mary cases, the decision was a rude 


jolt to the political aspirations of Ne- 
But hope did not die out. P. 
B. Young, writing for the same issue 


groes.” 


"Grovey v. Townsend, 294 U.S. 45 (1935). 

*See, e.g., Bunche, “Tactics and Problems 
of Minority Groups, 4 Journal Negro Fdu- 
cation 319 (1935); Frazier, “The Negro in 
the American Social Order, 4 Journal Ne- 
gro Education 302 (1935). 
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of the Journal and Guide as the one in 
which Dean Pickens’ comment appear- 
ed, sensed the hope and boldly pre- 
dicted that this “barrier will not be 
effective long. The Court in 1935 did 
not ferret out the trickery behind the 


statutes. Later, it will go behind the 


law.” 

As predicted, Grovey did not long 
remain an effective barrier. In United 
States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 299 
(1941), the Court pierced the facade 
of legality which had shielded primar- 
ies from the reach of Federal laws 
regulating the conduct of elections. The 
Court, although it split 5 to 3 on 
other questions presented for decision, 
unanimously agreed that Congress had 
the right to regulate primary elections 
and that the criminal sections of the 
Civil Rights law could be invoked to 
penalize infractions thereof in the 
course of primary elections involving 
nominations for Federal office. The 
Court’s opinion followed and adopted 
the very arguments which had _ been 
rejected in the Third Texas White 
Primary Case; and the Court, with- 
out a single reference to Grovey, prac- 
tically overruled it. 

Because it was not a white primary 
case, Classic, of course, did not go be- 
hind the law and ferret out the trick- 
ery. However, it paved the way to 
the next milestone on the long road to- 
ward political equality—the Fourth 
Texas White Primary Case.’ 

This will be seen in proper per- 
spective by turning back to 1940. It 
was the first general election year 
after Grovey v. Townsend and the as- 
sault upon the white primary began 
anew. Most of the cases arose in Texas. 


*Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 (1924). 
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None met with any success in the trial 
courts and few were appealed. In- 
deed, in one of them, an appeal had 
been noted just about the time the 
Classic decision came down. That ap- 
peal, however, was withdrawn and a 
new suit based upon the rationale of 
the Classic case was filed. This was 
the Fourth Texas White Primary Case. 


It was brought on behalf of Lonnie 
E. Smith, a Negro citizen of Hous- 
ton, on behalf of himself and all other 
Negroes similarly qualified to vote 
yet denied the right to do so by the 
election judges. Their action, it was 
alleged, violated rights secured under 
the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and for this alleged il- 
legal conduct a declaratory judgment, 
injunctive relief and monetary dam- 
ages were sought. Needless to say, 
the lower courts refused to overrule 
Grovey. 


The Supreme Court, however, look- 
ed behind the law and ferreted out 
the trickery. It concluded that the 
Democratic Party, after “the fusing 
by the Classic case of the primary 
and general elections into a single in- 
strumentality for the choice of of- 
ficers,” had become, under elaborate 
statutory regulations, “an agency of 
the state” in determining the partici- 
pants in primary elections. ““The party 
takes its character as a state agency 
from the duties imposed upon it by 
state statute; the duties do not become 
matters of private law because they 
were performed by a political party.” 
Thus the Court held that the Demo- 
cratic Party as such, under the stat- 
utes, through whatever agency it act- 
ed, can no more discriminate against 
voters in primary elections than the 
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state itself in general elections with- 
out violating the Fifteenth Amendment 
and the “privileges and immunities” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


This decision, one of the landmarks 
in constitutional history, leveled the 
greater barrier to Negro voting in 
the South. But Southern ingenuity 
was not spent and clever stratagems 
were conceived in a desperate effect to 
circumvent Smith v. Allwright and re- 
store the white democratic primary. 
In South Carolina, for example, a spe- 
cial session of the legislature was call- 
ed for the purpose of repealing all 
laws on its statute books which dealt 
with political parties and primaries. 
By doing this, according to the think- 
ing of the Governor and the legislators, 
the tie-up between the party and the 
state would be severed and then like 
a “private club” the Democratic Party 
could exclude Negrces from its pri- 
maries. In Alabama and Georgia dif- 
ferent props to avoid the Fourth Texas 
Primary Case were thrown up. All 
were either struck down by lower Fed- 
eral courts” or were not enforced. 


Texas, however, was destined to be 
the scene of the last chapter. There, 
instead of an attempt to preserve the 
white Democratic primary, the device 
involved an all-white “club”—the Jay- 
bird Party or Jaybird Democratic As- 
sociation—which held its own preelec- 
tion some weeks in advance of the 
Democratic primary regulated by the 
State. The winners of the Jaybird 





“Elmore v. Rice, 72 F. Supp. 516 (E. D. 
S. C. 1947), aff’d. 165 F. 2d 387 (C. A. 4th 
1947), cert denied, 333 U. S. 875 (1948); 
Brown v. Baskin, 80 F. Supp. 1017 (E. D. 
S. C. 1948), aff’d. 174 F. 2d 391 (C. A. 
4th 1949), Davis v. Schnell, 81 F. Supp. 
0}. D. Ala. 1949), aff’d. 336 U. S. 933 
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primary would then enter the Demo- 
cratic primary, which was open to Ne- 
groes as well as whites, and won with- 
out opposition in the Democratic pri- 
mary and the general election that fol- 
lowed. A suit challenging the exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the Jaybird pri- 
maries was filed after the 1948 elec- 
tions by John Terry and a group of 
Negro citizens of Fort Bend County. 
Like Smith v. Allwright, it was a 
class suit and the same broad relief 


was sought. The case eventually came 


up to the Supreme Court and it held 
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that the discriminatory practices de- 
scribed above were unconstitutional. 
Terry v. Adams, 345 U. S. 416 (1952), 

The collapse of the white Demo- 
cratic primary, despite fond hopes, has 
not resulted in full participation by 
all in the political life of the South, 
But the story of the struggle to over- 
come this barrier is particularly mean- 
ingful today. For, if nothing else, it 
indicates the fate which awaits the 
“legal means’ which some of the 
Southern states have drafted to pre- 


serve segregated schools. 





CHAPTER VI 


SOME LEGISLATIVE CONSEQUENCES OF 
NEGRO DISFRANCHISEMENT* 


Rosert C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Temporary State Housing Rent Commission, New York State 
AND 
Hortense W. GaBEL, 


Deputy Administrator, Temporary State Housing Rent Commission, 
New York State 


THE IssvE 


It is axiomatic that disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes has been a principal 
deterrent to effective civil rights legis- 
lation. During the last generation, 
this has been accomplished through 
“gentlemen’s agreements” between 
Northern Republican conservatives 
and Southern Democrats. At the 
same time this coalition has frequently 
defeated many other types of liberal 


legislation. 


The disfranchisement of Negroes 
in the South has many consequences. 
In the first place, Southern legisla- 
tors are not responsive to the needs 
and desires of non-white Americans 


for civil rights protection. More than 
that, these legislators have a vested 


opposing civil 
rights laws since they are elected on 
platforms. Civil 
rights laws, guaranteeing greater fran- 


chise privileges to colored citizens, 


interest in actively 


white supremacy 


would make white supremacy plat- 


forms dangerous at the same time that 
the political power of the non-white 


voter would become a symbol of the 


——— 

_ *The basic research of analyzing the vot- 
ing records of Southern Congressmen was 
done by F. Peter Libassi, Albany Regional 
Director of the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. 


breakdown of white supremacy. 
Although these facts well 
known and voluminously documented, 
the extent to which Southern Demo- 
crats—elected on the basis of being 
proponents of white supremacy—are 


are 


a main impediment to enactment of 
liberal legislation is seldom the sub- 
ject of detailed analysis. Thus, the 
citizens of the nation do not fully 
appreciate the extent to which avowed 
enemies of civil rights frustrate liberal 
legislators from industrial states in 
issues which, on the surface, may be 
unrelated to civil rights. It now seems 
that we must enfranchise the Negro 
in the South as a condition for un- 
freezing social welfare legislation 
needed by the nation. In order to es- 
tablish the nature and effectiveness of 
this 
legislation, the present writers have 
made a detailed analysis of the voting 
records of the Congressmen from states 


in which Negro voters are disfran- 


coalition against social welfare 


chised. 
Tue Recorp 


Right states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia—were selected. The voting rec- 


obtained from the ADA 
From 1947 to 1955, thirty 


ords were 


WORLD. 
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roll call votes limited to domestic so- 
cial issues were selected for analysis. 
These proposed laws fall into six gen- 
eral categories: public housing, labor 
relations, immigration, natural gas, so- 
cial security and hospital construction. 


The description of the particular bills 
is set forth in the Appendix. 


In 25 of the 30 bills and motions 
analyzed, the vote of the 
representatives as a group has been 
Legislators from the poor- 


Southern 


“wrong.” 
est sections of the country have con- 
sistently and overwhelmingly voted 
against labor relations legislation 
which would benefit the working man. 
Their record in immigration and na- 
tural gas has been of the same order. 
In public housing, where it is popular- 
ly assumed the Southern Congressmen 
have been favorably inclined, of the 
10 major legislative actions from 
1949-1955, the Southern representa- 
tives voted “right” in only two in- 
stances. In social security the record 
has been somewhat better, with an 
overwhelming “wrong” vote in 1948 
and “right” votes in 1949 and 1952. 
In hospital construction, the vote of 
the Southern representatives was over- 
whelmingly ‘right’’ in 1953. Eighteen 
measures where the outcome 
“wrong” were either passed or defeat- 
ed by a margin of votes close to the 
number of Southern votes from the 


In other words, a shift 


was 


eight states. 
of some or all of the “wrong”’ votes for 
these bills on the part of representa- 
tives from the eight states under study 
would have resulted in a different out- 
come in these bills. Southerners pro- 
vided the margin of victory for three 


*The terms “wrong” and “right” are those 
of the ADA World. 
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measures where the outcome was 
“right.” However, it should be noted 
that with respect to two of these meas- 
ures a majority of the Southern repre- 
sentatives voted ‘wrong.” 

As in any discussion of the denial 
of civil rights and human dignity, Mis- 
sissippi deserves special attention in 
this analysis. It is the state in which 
disfranchisement is greatest and where 
the proportion of Negroes in the popu- 
lation is the largest in the country. 
Of the bills analyzed, the majority of 
the State’s 
“right” on only two bills—hospital 
construction in 1953 and immigration 
in 1948. It atoned for the latter lapse 
by voting “wrong” on immigration 
legislation six to nothing in both 1952 
and 1958. 

In most other issues covered in this 
analysis the Mississippi representa- 
tives voted either seven to nothing or 
six to one against social reform. On 
the other side of the ledger the most 
outstanding deviation from the general 
pattern occurred in the vote of the 
Alabama representatives for public 
housing. Here, these Congressmen 
were the exception among those from 
the South, the majority of them having 
voted favorably on nine public housing 
bills. The Alabamans split evenly on 
the tenth bill. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE 

This analysis takes on special sig- 
nificance in light of the proposals of 
Arkansas’ Senator McClellan to tie 
the “right to work” legislation to the 
current civil rights proposals being 
considered by the Congress. Right to 
work laws are, of course, strongly fa- 
vored by conservatives in the North 
as well as conservatives in the South. 
They are violently opposed by the 


representatives voted 
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yast majority of those who favor civil 


rights legislation. The strategy ap- 


parently is to divert attention from 


the basic issue of civil rights, cause 
confusion and dissension within both 
political parties and occasion the de- 
feat of the civil rights laws. 


This is a classic “chicken and the 
egg” situation. Clearly, the overt op- 
position to civil rights legislation on 
the part of Southern legislators is oc- 
casioned and perpetuated by Negro 
disfranchisement, thereby resulting in 
a one party system in most of the re- 
gion and facilitating a small electo- 
rate. In turn there is a real vested 
interest on the part of Southern legis- 
lators to perpetuate the situation and 
an imaginary vested interest on the 
part of the whites to keep Negroes off 
the voting rolls. In the process, it is 
possible for Representatives from the 
section of the country which needs so- 
cial reform the most to stymie it con- 
sistently so long as it pays off its elec- 
torate by keeping the Negro in his 
place and away from the voting booth. 


This vicious circle can be broken 
only by Federal action. Greater un- 
derstanding of the cost to the whole 
in terms of defeat and delay of de- 
sirable social legislation should serve 
to win additional friends for those who 
want to see the situation changed. The 
only way that this will come about, 
however, is for constant and consist- 
ent exposure of the types of deals 
which are inevitable in the present sit- 
Clearly, the entire nation 
pays an extremely high price for dis- 
franchisement of Negroes in the 
South. The moral costs of this have 
been well documented. The price we 
pay in terms of international prestige 


uation. 
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is rapidly being realized. Less atten- 
tion has been paid to the consequences 
of the situation in terms of our na- 
tional economic and social well being. 
It is hoped that the present analysis 
will offer additional light on this phase 
of the subject. 


Ironically, the political self-inter- 
ests of even conservative Republicans 
with growing numbers of Negro con- 
stituents are slowly but surely chang- 
ing the situation. When and if it facili- 
tates passage of civil rights laws— 
and thereby broadens the electorate in 
the South—there will be many bene- 
fits. The most immediate will be an 
improvement of the Negroes’ status 
in the South and in the nation. Subse- 
quently, but equally significant, will 
be greater responsiveness of Southern 
legislators to the needs of their people, 
both Such a 
change can but weaken the present 
coalition which is so effective in de- 


white and _ colored. 


laying action on social welfare issues. 


APPENDIX: 
DESCRIPTION OF BILLS 


Pus.iic Hovusine 


(1) Motion to kill Public Housing 
in National Housing Act—defeated 
209-204, June 29, 1949. Despite the 
comfortable majority (228-185) by 
which the Housing Bill finally pass- 
ed the House, the heart of the leg- 
islation was very nearly cut out with 
the attempt by Rees (R-Kansas) 
to strike out the Public Housing pro- 
visions. A vote for the motion is 
marked “wrong,” against “right.” 
Southern votes: 39 wrong; 25 right. 
South provided necessary margin on 
“right” side. 

(2) Motion to kill “Middle In- 
come” Aid Section in General Housing 


Bill—passed 218-155, March 22, 1950. 
The deleted section would have assist- 
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ed in the construction of housing for 
middle income groups by making credit 
more easily available to co-op and oth- 
er non-profit housing developments. 
A vote to kill is marked “wrong;” 
against “right.” Southern votes: 48 
wrong; 15 right. South provided 
necessary margin. 


(3) Motion to reduce Public Hous- 
ing Funds—passed 222-163, May 10, 
1950. By this action the House re- 
duced the funds available for public 
housing in this fiscal year _ by 
$3,000,000. A vote for the cut is 
marked “wrong;”’ against “right.” 
Southern votes: 44 wrong; 12 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


(4) Construction Loans and Guar- 
antees for housing in defense areas— 
defeated 219-170, March 14, 1951. 
Government assistance for private 
construction and housing, in areas 
where the housing shortage is acute 
because of population increases due 
to the mobilization program, was de- 
feated. A vote to reconsider the bill 
is marked “right;” against “wrong.” 
Southern votes: 31 wrong; 32 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


(5) Cut Public Housing to 5,000 
units in fiscal 1952—passed 181-151, 
May 4, 1951. The Housing Act of 
1949 provided an average of 135,000 
units of Public Housing annually for 
a five year period. The House voted 
to cut the number for fiscal year 1952 
to 5,000 units. A vote for the cut is 
marked ‘wrong;” against “right.” 
Southern votes: 36 wrong; 22 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


(6) Cut Public Housing to 5,000 
units from the present annual authori- 
zation of 135,000—passed 192-168, 
March 21, 1952. A vote to cut is 
marked “wrong;” against “right.” 
Southern votes: 36 wrong; 21 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


(7) Restore funds for public hous- 
ing — defeated 157-245, April 22, 
1953. The Housing Act of 1949 per- 


mits construction of an average of 
135,000 units of public housing an- 
nually. The Administration requested 
funds for 35,000 units in fiscal year, 
1954. This request was denied by the 
Appropriations Committee, and a vote 
was taken on a motion of Yates 
(D-Ill.), to restore the funds. A vote 
for the motion is marked “right;” 
against “wrong.” Southern votes: 46 
wrong; 19 right. South provided 
necessary margin. 


(8) Low Rent Public Housing— 
defeated 176-211, April 2, 1954. The 
Administration had requested as a 
part of its general housing legislation, 
authority to aid local communities in 
the construction of 140,000 low rent 
public housing units over a four year 
period. The House Committee had 
failed to include this request in its 
housing bill. This vote was taken on 
a motion to amend the bill to include 
the Administration’s request. A vote 
for the motion is marked “right;” 
against “wrong.” Southern votes: 39 
wrong; 21 right. South provided 
necessary margin. 


(9) Delete public housing from 
Housing Bill—passed 217-188, July 
29, 1955. The Senate had passed a 
general Housing Bill which included 
provisions for 135,000 units of low 
rent public housing per year for four 
years. This vote was taken in the 
House on a motion to delete public 
housing from the bill. A vote for de- 
letion is marked “wrong;” against 
“right.” Southern votes: 47 wrong; 
20 right. South provided necessary 
margin. 


(10) Conference Report on Housing 
Bill—passed 187-168, August 2, 1955. 
The Senate bill provided for 135,000 
public housing units per year for four 
years and the house bill made no pro- 
vision for public housing. In a con- 
ference between the Senate and House, 
a compromise of 45,000 units for one 
year was agreed upon. This vote 
came when the compromise was pre- 
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sented to the House. A vote for pub- 
lic housing is marked “right;” against 
“wrong.” Southern votes: 28 wrong; 
30 right. South provided necessary 


margin on “right” side. 


Lasor LEGISLATION 


(11) Legalization of Non-Regulated 
Migratory Agricultural Labor—passed 
240-1389, June 27, 1951. This bill 
authorized the importation of agricul- 
tural labor from Mexico without re- 
quiring American employers to pro- 
vide minimum sanitation, housing or 
working standards. A vote for the bill 
is marked “wrong; against “right.” 
Southern votes: 65 wrong; 1 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


(12) Continue to admit non-regu- 
lated migrant labor—passed 259-87, 
April 15, 1953. This vote continued 
for three years the law permitting the 
importation of Mexican farm laborers 
without requiring the employers to pro- 
vide minimum sanitation, wages, hous- 
ing or working standards. A vote for 
admission is marked “wrong;’’ against 
“tight.” Southern votes: 61 wrong; 
1 right. 


(18) Recommit proposal for recruit- 
ment of wet-back labor—defeated 156- 
250, March 2, 1954. American em- 
ployers recruit Mexican workers to 
harvest crops. The wages and the 
working and living conditions provided 
these workers and their families are 
below human standards and undermine 
the living standards of American work- 
ers occupied in agriculture. Here, the 
House defeated a motion to send the 
authorization for such recruitment back 
to Committee. A vote to recommit is 
marked “‘right;” against “wrong.” 
Southern votes: 44 wrong; 18 right. 


(14) Knowland Amendment to So- 
cial Security Bill—passed 188-186, 
August 16, 1950. This amendment 
limits authority of the Social Security 
Administrator in requiring states to 
follow federal standards in administer- 
ing unemployment compensation, thus 
Opening the door for reduced bene- 
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fits and decreased coverage for many 
low income groups. The vote came 
on a motion by Rep. Doughton (D.- 
N. C.) to cut off debate and accept 
the Knowland rider, opposed by labor 
and liberal groups. A vote for the 
motion is marked “wrong; against 
“right.” Southern votes: 47 wrong; 13 
right. South provided necessary mar- 
gin. 

(15) Increased unemployment insur- 
ance benefits—defeated 110-241, July 
8, 1954. The House was considering 
the establishment of a reserve to as- 
sist the state in paying unemployment 
benefits when it rejected this motion 
to recommit the proposal with instruc- 
tions to report back a measure to in- 
crease the minimum amount of bene- 
fits and to extend the eligible period 
to 26 weeks in all states. A vote for 
the improved benefits is marked 
“right; against “wrong.” Southern 
votes: 46 wrong; 8 right. 


(16) Substitute for Administration’s 
Minimum Wage Bill—passed 225-181, 
August 10, 1949. The Administra- 
tion’s bill would have increased the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour and 
extended coverage to approximately 
700,000 more workers. The Lucas (D. 
Texas) substitute, while keeping the 
$1.25 provision, exempted more than 
100,000 workers from coverage. A vote 
for the substitute is marked “wrong;” 
against “right.” Southern votes: 51 
wrong; 15 right. South provided 
necessary margin. 


(17) Taft-Hartley veto—overridden 
331-83, June 20, 1947. The House 
overrode President Truman’s message 
vetoing the Taft-Hartley Bill as soon 
as it was received. Southern vote; 62 
wrong; 5 right. 


(18) Wood substitute for Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal—passed 217-203, May 3, 
1949. On this most bitterly contested 
issue of the session, the Administra- 
tion was unable to win enough votes 
from its own Dixie ranks to make good 
on its number one campaign pledge to 
labor. Of the 71 Democrat votes for 
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this measure, one was from a Northern 
state, the bill was passed 217-203. 
Southern votes: 51 wrong, 13 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


(19) Use Taft-Hartley injunction 
in steel dispute—passed 228-164, June 
26, 1952. Congressman Smith (D.- 
Virginia), introduced this proposal to 
express the sense of the House that 
the President use the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction to end the steel dispute. The 
President has requested legislation to 
permit temporary seizure and opera- 
tion of the steel mills. A vote for 
the injunction is marked “wrong;” 
against “right.” Southern votes: 52 
wrong; 11 right. South provided neces- 
sary margin. 


(20) Portal Pay Bill—passed 345- 
56, February 28, 1947. This bill ser- 
iously weakened enforcement of the 


Wage and Hour Act. Vigorously op- 


posed by labor, the bill banned all 
portal to portal wage suits, allowed 
employers to evade back pay claims 


for violations, and reduced the time 
within which workers’ suits for back 
pay may be filed. Nevertheless, the 
bill passed both houses and became 
law. A vote for the bill is marked 
“wrong; against “right.” Southern 
votes: 60 wrong; 0 right. 


IMMIGRATION 


(21) Motion to recommit confer- 
ence version of Displaced Persons Bill 
—defeated 133-266, June 18, 1948. 
In conference, the House which had 
proposed a fairly good bill to aid the 
D.P.’s yielded to the Senate and agreed 
to a highly discriminatory measure 
which excluded most of the Jewish 
D.P.’s by providing that at least 80,- 
000 were to come from areas annexed 
by a foreign power (Latvia, Lithuania, 
etc.) and that 60,000 must be farm 
workers. It defined D.P.’s as those 
who had entered D.P. camps before 
December 22, 1945. A vote to recom- 
mit is marked “right;” against 
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“wrong.” Southern votes: 40 wrong; 
23 right. 


(22) Veto of McCarran Immigration 
Bill—overridden 278-113, June 26, 
1952. The McCarran Bill placed new 
barriers in the path of immigrants 
and alien residents who want to become 
American citizens. Naturalized citi- 
zens are denied the full benefits of 
citizenship for an extended period and 
racial discrimination is intensified by 
the bill’s provisions. The President 
vetoed the measure. A vote to over- 
ride the veto is marked “wrong;” 
against “right.” Southern votes: 61 
wrong; 2 right. 


(23) Admit 217,000 refugees and 
immigrants—passed 221-185, July 28, 
1953. By this vote, the House au- 
thorized the admission of additional 
refugees as immigrants on a non-quota 
basis. A vote to admit the refugees 
is marked “right;’’ against “wrong.” 
Southern votes: 64 wrong; 1 right. 


Natura. Gas 


(24) Amendment to Natural Gas 
Bili—passed 183-131, August 5, 1949. 
This amendment exempts so called in- 
dependent natural gas producers from 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission over their sales to interstate 
pipe line contacts. It would greatly 
increase the price of natural gas to 
the ultimate consumer. The vote for 
the amendment is marked “wrong;” 
against “right.” Southern votes: 63 
wrong; 2 right. South provided neces- 
sary margin. 


(25) Kerr Natural Gas Bill—passed 
176-174, March 31, 1950. This bill, 
later vetoed by President Truman 
would have prohibited the F. P. C. 
from regulating the price and produc- 
tion of natural gas at its source. Such 
regulation would have resulted in in- 
creased rates for consumers. A vote 
for the bill is marked “wrong;’’ against 
“right.” Southern votes: 57 wrong; 7 
right. South provided necessary mar- 


gin. 
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(26) Revoke authority to regulate 
producers’ prices of natural gas—pass- 
ed 209-203, July 28, 1955. Under 
the Natural Gas Act, the F. P. C. has 
the authority and the duty to regulate 
the price of natural gas produced for 
transmission in interstate pipe lines. 
The bill voted on here would revoke 
this authority and permit the producers 
to charge whatever they can get. A 
vote for revoking the authority is 
marked ‘“wrong;” against “right.” 
Southern votes: 43 wrong; 24 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 


SocraL SECURITY 


(27) Vote to restrict Social Security 
coverage—passed 275-52, February 27, 
1948. The Treasury Department said 
that in the light of recent Supreme 
Court decisions, some 750,000 truck 
drivers, miners, salesmen and others 
should be included in the Social Se- 
curity System. The Republican spon- 
sored bill was introduced specifically 
excluding these groups from old age, 
survivors, and unemployment insur- 
ance. It was passed 275-52. In 
favor were 197 Republicans and 78 
Democrats; opposed were 4 Republi- 
cans and 47 Democrats. A President- 
ial veto was subsequently overridden. 
Southern votes: 50 wrong; 4 right. 

(28) Motion to limit amendments to 
Social Security Act—passed 175-154, 
October 4, 1949. As on the housing is- 
sue, the Republican strategy here was 
to defeat the purpose of the admin- 
istration measure in preliminary par- 
liamentary maneuvering. In this case, 
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they tried to open up the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee to un- 
limited amendment from the floor, thus 
killing the good features of the bill 
without a record of opposition to So- 
cial Security improvement. A vote for 
the motion is marked “right;” against 
“wrong.” Southern votes: 15 wrong; 
35 right. South provided necessary 
margin on “right” side. 

(29) Increased old age and surviv- 
ors benefits under the Social Security 
Act—defeated 149-141, (two-thirds 
majority required), May 19, 1952. 
This proposal would increase old age 
benefits and permit increased earnings 
without loss of assistance and preserve 
insurance rights of permanently and 
totally disabled individuals. Later, 
the House reversed this action and 
passed the bill. A vote for is marked 
“right;” against “wrong.” Southern 
votes: 16 wrong; 28 right. South pro- 
vided necessary margin. 


HospitaL ConstrvUcTION 


(30) Increased funds for hospital 
construction—defeated 197-203, May 


26, 1953. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee had seriously reduced the funds 
for which the Federal Government 
granted assistance to local communi- 
ties for construction of hospitals. On 
this vote an attempt was made to in- 
crease the funds from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000. A vote for the increase 
is marked “right;” against “wrong.” 
Southern votes: 11 wrong; 46 right. 
South provided necessary margin. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE NEGRO VOTER IN THE FAR WEST 
Loren MILLER 
Attorney-at-Law, Los Angeles, California 


One of the reasons why Earl Warren 
was Chief Justice on that fateful May 
17, 1954, when he read the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous opinion in the school 
segregation cases is that he was never 
able to capture the Negro vote in Cali- 
fornia. He was the vice presidential 
nominee on the Republican ticket in 
1948 and everybody figured that he 
would pull California into the Dewey 
column. There was sound reason for 
that belief. 

Warren had been elected attorney 
general in 1938 and governor in 1942 
and 1946 with ever increasing majori- 
ties—he had won both Republican and 
Democratic gubernatorial nominations 
in 1946. Dewey and Warren rolled into 
Los Angeles with a slim lead in the 
1948 election and held it until the 
sixty-second assembly district reported. 
That district, which is 98 per cent Ne- 
gro, gave Truman a 26,000 vote major- 
ity and California went Democratic by 
some 18,000 votes. Political dopesters 
did a double take and confirmed what 
everybody already knew: that despite 
his popularity with Californians, Ear] 
Warren had never received a majority, 
or even a substantial minority, of Negro 
votes in his native state. More than 
that, no Republican candidate for pres- 
ident, governor, lieutenant governor, 
attorney general or United States sena- 
tor has carried California’s Negro pre- 
cincts in a partisan election since 1932, 
Negroes didn’t turn down Warren the 
man; they turned down Warren the 


Republican. 


Political and social tendencies tend 
to run to extremes in California and 
the California Negro is a little more 
rabid in his partisanship than other 
colored Far Westerners but the average 
Negro who lives in the Mountain and 
Pacific states is a Democrat, a con- 
sistent partisan. He was mad, grumb- 
ling mad, at Adlai Stevenson in 1956 
but statistics in the larger cities where 
such figures are available show that 
Adlai got about 68 per cent of the 
Negro vote. There is every indication 
that he did as well in the smaller cities 
and towns. Adlai’s 1956 vote showed a 
drop of about 6 per cent from 1952 
but Democratic state and congressional 
candidates upped their 1952 vote from 
about 70 per cent to some 72 per cent 
in the Negro precincts. 


The extremely partisan character of 
the Negro voter’s thinking hasn’t added 
up to much as far as the Democrats 
are concerned because of the sparsity 
of the Negro population. The 1950 cen- 
sus figures tell the tale; 


Percentage 


Negro 
Total 


Population 


State 





462,172 4.4 
30,691 1.3 
25,974 35 
20,177 Ue 
11,529 0.8 

8,408 1.2 
4,302 27 
2,729 0.4 
2,557 0.9 
1,232 0.2 
1,050 0.2 


California 
Washington 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Oregon 

New Mexico 
Nevada 

Utah 
Wyoming 
Montana 


Idaho 
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The 1960 census will show substan- 
tial gains for California, Washington, 
Arizona and Oregon with small, but 
real, growth in Colorado and Nevada. 
New Mexico will creep up a little, but 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah and Idaho 
don’t attract Negro migrants. The gain 
in percentage of total population is 
all important to the Negro in his role 
as the balance-of-power voter and here, 
too, the trend is upward. 


California’s Negro population, which 
has been increasing every decade since 
1900, grew from 1.1 per cent of the 
total in 1920 to 4.4 per cent in 1950 
and is probably close to 6 per cent 
at this time. During that same period 
the following percentage gains were 
registered: Washington from 0.5 to 
1.8; Arizona from 2.4 to 3.5; Oregon 
from 0.1 to 0.8 and Nevada from 0.4 
to 2.7, Colorado remained almost sta- 
tionary in the percentage column—1.4 
per cent in 1920 and 1.5 per cent in 
1930. The New Mexico gain was from 
0.6 per cent to 1.2 per cent. Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho stood 
almost still. 


By way of comparison, the Negro 
population in Eastern, Midwestern and 
border states where the Negro vote 
is reckoned as the balance of power 
hovers around 7 per cent of the total. 
The 1950 census shows Illinois with 
74 per cent Negro population; New 
York, 6.2; Ohio, 6.5; New Jersey, 6.6; 
Pennsylvania, 6.1; Michigan 6.9 Ken- 
tucky, 6.9 and Oklahoma, 6.5. If those 
figures are a gauge it is plain that Cal- 
ifornia’s Negro voters will be able to 
throw their weight around in the next 
few years. Prospects of continued 
growth in Washington, Arizona, Neva- 
da and Oregon forecast increasing, but 
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not decisive, strength for the Negro 
voter in those states. It is doubtful 
that the percentage of Negro voters 
in either Washington or Oregon will 
equal the percentages in Arizona or Ne- 
vada in the near future, but the Negro 
voter’s influence is greater in the two 
former states because of the closeness 
of the vote between the major parties, 
The Negro will be important enough 
to be courted in both Colorado and New 
Mexico in 1958 and 1960 but he can be 
ignored by the politicians in the other 
four states. Of course, such calcula- 
lations rest on the assumption that 
Negroes will register, and vote as a 
bloc to some extent. 


Race is no factor in registration 
or voting in any of the states but, 
as is the case with many recent in- 
migrants, Negroes have been slothful 
in asserting the privilege that is theirs. 
Registration and voting have lagged 
to some extent because we have no 
political machines to herd voters to the 
registrar or to the polls. That task 


is being increasingly assumed by the 
NAACP, the ministers, and the labor 
unions and registration is on the up- 


grade. 


The fact that the Far Western Ne- 
gro is an urban dweller has important 
consequences because he lives in a pre- 
dominantly urban culture—only Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Idaho are rural 
states. The great cities in which the 
Negro lives dominate their respective 
states and his residence in them at 
once increases his political effectiveness 
and shapes his political attitudes. His 
political power is distorted out of pro- 
portion because he lives in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, California; Seattle, Washing- 
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ton; Portland, Oregon; Denver, Col- 
crado; Phoenix, Arizona; Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico and Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada and his residence in those cities 
was an important factor in his shift 
to the Democratic party. Urban resi- 
dence has helped the Democrats keep 
their hold on the Negro vote and in 
his proper turn the Negro has helped 
the Democrats retain their grip in the 
cities. 


While the 
playing footsie with the Democrats 


Negro voter has been 


since 1934 he has little to show for his 
devotion in the way of political office. 
Negroes hold no elective offices in the 
rural states of Montana, Wyoming and 
Idaho or in raw and corrupt Nevada, 
or in Utah, Oregon and New Mexico 
where their numbers are small both 
and 
has two Negro Democratic legislators, 


relatively absolutely. California 
one from Los Angeles and the other 
from Oakland; Arizona has one who 
hails from Phoenix and Colorado has 
one from Denver. California’s only 
superior court judge sits in Los An- 
geles; he was named to municipal court 
by a Democratic governor, promoted 
by Warren and has since won re-elec- 
tion as a non-partisan. Denver has a 
Democrat in its city council but there 
are no Negroes in the Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Phoenix or Las Vegas city 
councils, due partially to the fact that 
many of these offices are non-partisan 
and due in another part to careful 
gerrymandering that preserves seats 
for incumbents or their chosen favor- 
ites. There are a handful of lesser 
elective Negro officials on minor school 
boards and in smaller city councils in 
California and although most of them 
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are Democrats they won their jobs in 
non-partisan contests. 


Negroes haven’t got much in the 
way of patronage from the Democrats, 


either. In a fairly successful effort 
to destroy political machines, the Bull 
Moose Republicans, spurred by such 
Western reformers as Hiram Johnson, 
William Borah and Charles McNary, 
put non-partisan tags on many county 
and municipal offices and placed local 
and state positions under civil service 
when they rose to power after 1910. 
As a result, there are few political 
plums for faithful party workers, white 
or Negro. District attorneys in the 
larger cities have taken to appointing 
Negro deputies in recent years but par- 
ty affiliation doesn’t cut much ice in 
the case of the eight lawyers who hold 
such jobs. Arizona and California have 
Democratic attorneys general and each 
has a Negro deputy in his office. On the 
Federal level the Democrats found a 
few jobs for Negroes in the multipli- 
city of agencies and bureaus that grew 
up after 1932 but political inexperience 
and lack of a large group of middle 
class Negroes held such placements to 
a minimum. By way of example, the 
Democrats named only one Negro dep- 
uty to the dozens of such positions 
available in United States district at- 
torneys’ offices between 1932 and 1952 
—but there were less than thirty Negro 
lawyers in the entire region during 
most of that period. No Western Negro 
got a position of national importance 
in the New Deal-Fair Deal years. 


Prior to 1934 the Republicans con- 
jured up the ghost of Abraham Lin- 
coln in election years, got the over- 
whelming majority of Negro votes 
and let it go at that. The only Negro 
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holding an elective office in the entire 
Far West was a Republican legislator 
from Los Angeles. Negroes got vir- 
tually none of the limited political 
patronage. In all fairness, there was- 
n't much incentive for the GOP. By 
1930 there were approximatey 120,000 
Negroes in the eleven Western states; 
81,000 of them lived in California, of 
whom 38,000 lived in Los Angeles. 


Western Negroes caught the national] 
fever in 1984, deserted the Republican 
party and replaced the Los Angeles 
legislator with a Democrat who is 


still keeping the seat warm. The Re- 
publicans have been trying to recap- 
ture the Negro vote since 1940 with 
only a bare minimum of success. I 
have already pointed out that Earl 
Warren labored in the vineyard to no 
avail. He recommended fair employ- 
ment legislation and took executive ac- 
tion against discrimination in state 
services. He promoted the Negro judge 
appointed by his Democratic prede- 
cessor and named another Negro to the 
municipal bench. Walter A. Gordon, 
now governor of the Virgin Islands, 
was a Warren appointee to the Cali- 
fornia board of prison terms and pa- 
roles. A Negro was placed on the state 
boxing commission and other minor 
appointments were made. 


Governor Goodwin Knight, Warren’s 
Republican successor, replaced Gordon 
with another Negro on the state prison 
board and added a Negro lawyer to 
the municipal court bench. A Knight- 
appointed Negro heads the state’s 
board of morticians. California’s Re- 
publican legislature has tightened up 
laws against discrimination since 
Knight succeeded Warren. Oregon’s 


Republican-dominated legislature has 
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enacted a genuine FEP law, repealed 
that state’s miscegenation statute and 
passed its first civil rights legislation 
within the past decade. Washington’s 
GOP-controlled senate put its stamp 
of approval on an effective fair employ- 
ment law eight years ago. Republican 
governors in Oregon and Washington 
approved these measures. The Eisen- 
hower administration has outdone both 
Roosevelt and Truman in passing out 
Federal jobs to Negroes. 


The Republicans haven't gained 
much by their new look racial policies. 
There is one Negro Republican legis- 
lator in Washington who hails from 
Seattle. Other Negro Republicans have 
gone down to defeat even when op- 
posed by white Democrats in over- 
whelmingly Negro districts. As I have 
pointed out, the Eisenhower vote was 
up some six per cent in 1956 over 
1952 but even that figure is somewhat 
misleading. It is accounted for less by 
the gain in the Eisenhower vote than 
by a decline in Stevenson ballots. Some 
Negro voters who were peeved at Adlai 
passed up the presidential race and in 
many Negro precincts the vote was 
greater for other Democrats than for 
the presidential nominee. If an elec- 
tion were held tomorrow the GOP 
would fare a little better but wouldn't 
even come close to victory. 


The Negro’s attachment to the Dem- 
ocratic party out this way is a com- 
pound of economic and racial atti- 
tudes. The economic tie is the stronger 
of the two. Negroes were excluded 
from Western industry prior to World 
War II and the depression swept 
them out of their marginal and service 
jobs and on to relief. The depression 
also called attention to the fact that 
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there were comparatively few Negroes 
in the then secure civil service posi- 
tions—local, state, or Federal. Negro 
business and professional men had to 
shut up shop for lack of solvent custo- 
mers and clients. Naturally, almost 
everybody blamed the Republicans. 

When the New Deal came bearing 
relief, Negroes got more than their 
proportionate share of assistance sim- 
ply because there was a dispropor- 
tionate number of Negroes on relief. 
Nobody planned it that way but the 
early 1930’s saw the first large crops 
of Negro college graduates in the Pa- 
cific States. They found jobs handing 
out relief to Negroes who were on re- 
lief and promptly became enthusiastic, 
and highly vocal, New Dealers. Dis- 
crimination in housing is an old story 
on the Pacific Coast and when the New 
Deal undertook extensive construction 
of public housing developments in the 
region Negroes benefited out of propor- 
tion to numbers, again simply because 
their needs were greater. Of course, 
Negroes who escaped the slums thanked 
the Democrats for their salvation and 
young and ambitious Negroes who got 
jobs in public housing saw eye to eye 
with their tenants on the issue of what 
political party deserved credit for ev- 
erybody’s good fortune. 

The composition of the Democratic 
party in the Far West also served to 
attract Negroes. Upton Sinclair’s Epic 
movement took temporary control of the 
party in 1934 and its influence spread 
over the entire region. Epic was suc- 
ceeded by the the Townsend Plan, the 
Ham ’N Egg pension movement, the 
Utopians, the Technocrats and lesser 
levelling sects. Each infiltrated the 
Democratic party and each left a deep 
impression on it. There was a large con- 
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tent on equalitarianism in each of the 
movements, an equalitarianism that 
comprehended racial as well as political 
equality giving them a strong appeal to 
Negroes on both grounds. Working 
through Democratic legislators these 
levelling movements pushed through in. 
creases in old age pensions, social secur- 
ity measures and liberalized relief pro- 
grams. Every piece of such legislation 
enhanced the position of the Democratic 
party with Negroes and by 1938 the 
Democrats had a firm hold on the Ne- 
gro vote in the West. Them came World 
War II and the great migration. 


The Negro populations of California 
and Arizona had continued to grow 
during the depression decade, Cali- 
fornia from 81,000 in 1930 to 124,000 
in 1940 and Arizona from 10,000 to 
almost 15,000, but other state Negro 
populations had stood virtually still 
from 1910 onward. The story of what 
happened between 1940 and 1950 is 
told in the following figures for the 
most important states: 


State 1940 Population 1950 Population 





California 124,306 462,172 
Oregon 2,565 11,529 
Colorado 12,176 20,177 
Arizona 14,993 25,974 
Washington 7,424 30,691 





Inevitably the political attitudes and 
thinking of the in-migrants were pro- 
foundly affected by the climate of opin- 
ion that obtained in the communities 
into which they moved. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the newcomers mi- 
grated to the cities of the region which 
were Democratic strongholds and where 
Negroes were most active in the party. 
Most of the migrants were from the 
South and were attracted by the equal- 
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itarian attitude of the Western Demo- 
crats. 

The newcomers were primarily job 
hunters and the employment they found 
was to project them into a situation 
that would color their political thinking 
still further. The coming of World 
War II worked a revolution in West- 
ern industry. 

The Douglas, Boeing, North Ameri- 
can, Consolidated, Vultee and Lock- 
heed aircraft plants grew into big 
businesses almost over night. Ship 
building yards opened from Vancouver 
to San Diego. Kaiser brought steel 
mills and aluminum plants across the 
Rockies and others followed. Automo- 
bile assembling expanded. Goodyear, 
Firestone and other rubber 
bulged with new orders. The oil in- 
dustry boomed. Cargo piled up on the 
water fronts of the Pacific Coast. Ma- 
jor industries bred subcontractors to 
fill their needs. That’s the way it went 
from 1940 up to the 1950’s and, al- 
though the pace has slowed, industrial 
growth has not yet halted. 

These new and booming industries 
needed more and more workers. Whites 


plants 


got the first jobs and Negroes moved 
in to fill the positions they vacated. 
But the war baby industries needed 
still more workers. With an assist from 
FDR’s time FEPC color bars went 
down and Negroes flooded new indus- 
trial plants. Unions flexed their newly 
found muscle and moved to organize 
these new workers. The United Auto 
Workers, United Steel Workers, Oil 
Workers, United Rubber Workers, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union of the CIO and the 
AFL’s International Association of 
Machinists, Boilermaker’s Union and 
Common Laborer’s Union enrolled lit- 


erally thousands of Negroes. The CIO 
unions were fired with a new racial 
philosophy and the more conservative 
AFL unions had to reckon with the 
fact that Negroes worked in the plants 
they organized. More important from 
our present point of view these unions 
were, for all practical intents and pur- 
poses, adjuncts of the Democratic par- 
ty. Union political and racial attitudes 
had been shaped in a struggle for 
power that erupted on the Pacific Coast 
water front in the early 1930's. 

When Harry Bridges made his bid 
for control of the AFL International 
Longshoremen’s Association in 1934 
he found a union that had drawn a 
rigid color line against Negroes for 
decades, a policy that obtained in 
every important West Coast union and 
which was a major factor in exclusion 
of Western Negroes from industry. 
Bridges was both personally and polit- 
ically opposed to this union color bar 
and when he won his battle for con- 
trol he struck at racial discrimination. 
He took his union into and rose to pow- 
er in the CIO and dominated it for 
more than a decade. There too he threw 
his weight against color bars in the 
unions. More than that, he helped 
make the CIO a bastion of power for 
the Democratic party. 

Bridges’ rivals, who had vast politi- 
cal differences with him on other issues, 
and who ultimately ousted him from the 
CIO, were also bitter-end opponents 
of racial discrimination and stuck to 
the Democratic party even after he had 
deserted it. Inevitably, the CIO unions 
shaped, and still shape, the political 
beliefs of Negro members whose eco- 
nomic welfare they protect. Ultimately, 
Los Angeles grew into a great gar- 
ment center and the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers and the Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers Union 
infused their thousands of Negro 
workers, mostly women, with their own 
political philosophy biased in favor 
of the Democrats. The independent 
International Association of Machinists 
and the Common Laborers Union of 
the AFL, with their large Negro 
memberships, were also dominated by 
leaders who looked to the Democrats 
for political guidance. 

By 1940, the Western middle class 
where conservatism is rooted in Negro 
communities, was small and decimated 
by the depression. It was unable to 
assert leadership in a situation where 
the Negro population grew three, 
five-and ten-fold and, moreover, its 
youngest and most vigorous members 
had fallen under the sway of the Dem- 
ocrats, attracted by the party’s equal- 
itarian outlook and by opportunities 
for employment in new bureaus and 
agencies. 

Of course, Westerners were pro- 
foundly affected by the long series of 
civil rights battles that were fought, 
and won, in the Roosevelt and Truman 
Supreme Courts and they opened up 
legal offensives of their own. The 
California Supreme Court, led by a 
liberal majority appointed by a Demo- 
cratic governor, forbade discrimination 
by labor unions holding closed shop 
contracts, invalidated that state’s mis- 
cegenation statute, interdicted segre- 
gation in public housing and scotched 
attempts to undermine the racial cove- 
nant decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. On another front, both 
the California and Oregon Supreme 
Courts invalidated Alien Land Laws 
aimed at Japanese. There were other 
highly publicized civil rights decisions 


including Arizona and California blows 
at segregated schools for Negro and 
Mexican pupils prior to the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 ruling. The lawyers and 
other leaders in these struggles were al- 
so leaders in the Democratic party, thus 
lending credence to the claim that the 
Democrats were partisans of equality. 

Meanwhile the state Democratic par- 
ties egged on by the levellers who re- 
mained with them from the Epic and 
other equalitarian invasions, nudged 
by the labor unions, and with an eye 
on the increasingly important Negro 
vote have clung to what Negroes re- 
gard as a good civil rights stand. Ariz- 
ona and Nevada are exceptions to this 
rule but even there the Democrats are 
preferred by Negro voters to their 
more conservative Republican rivals, 
The equalitarian outlook of the Demo- 
cratic party has given it something of 
a catalytic quality in Far Western pol- 
itics. Even where it has been in the 
minority it has precipitated action in 
the area of civil rights and _ has 
received popular credit for social 
change. That equalitarian outlook ac- 
counts for the fact that Washington 
and Oregon have enacted civil rights 
laws despite small Negro populations. 
Both states enacted laws this year for- 
bidding discrimination and segregation 
in publicly aided housing. It is also 
reflected in the election of such sena- 
tors as Morse and Neuberger of Ore- 
gon, Chavez of New Mexico, Magnu- 
son of Washington, Church of Idaho, 
Carroll of Colorado, Mansfield of 
Montana and O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 
Downey of California, Taylor of Idaho 
and Costigan of Colorado were men 
of a similar stripe. Past and pres- 
ent members of the House have in- 
cluded Helen Gahagan Douglas, Edith 
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Green, James Roosevelt and James 
Carroll. The important thing to ob- 
serve of these legislators is that they 
are not only liberals in the traditional 
sense but are also listed as strong pro- 
ponents of civil rights. 

The sum of the matter is that the 
Far Western Negro’s allegiance to the 
Democratic party rests on pragmatic 
grounds. It assisted him during the 
depression; it has been responsible for 
old age and social security legislation 
and it appears as the protagonist of 
civil rights. Dissatisfaction with the 
party’s national stand on civil rights 
and hostility because of the attitude of 
Southern Democrats are not yet strong 
enough to wean the Negro away from 
the various state parties. Public pow- 
er and conservation of natural re- 
sources, issues that attract many white 
Westerners to the Democrats, play no 
positive roles as far as Negroes are 
concerned but on the other hand they 
do not repel the Negro voter. 

The Republican  counter-offensive 
has been, and still is, largely based on 
appeals to the Negro middle class 
which has become more conservative 
with the return of prosperity. A group 
of eight young lawyers led a dramatic 
revolt against Stevenson in San Fran- 
cisco in 1956 but the fact remains that 
the middle class has little strength 
outside of the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco areas and is nonexistent in 
most of the states. Richard Nixon, the 
West’s most prominent Republican, was 
a drag on the ticket in 1952 and 1956. 
He had a very unsatisfactory civil 
rights record in Congress and his bit- 
ter senatorial campaign against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, a favorite of Negro 
voters, alienated Negroes. Whether 
his new interest in civil rights and his 
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Africa tour and report will dispel that 
old hostility is an open question. An- 
other GOP stumbling block is the par- 
ty’s hostility to fair, employment legis- 
lation in California and the fact that its 
leadership is in the hands of such con- 
servatives as Senators Knowland and 
Goldwater and that Republican domi- 
nated chambers of commerce are the 
centers of opposition to FEPC and 
other civil rights movements. 

Political machines of the kind that 
exist in the East and Middle West are 
unknown in the Far West and there are 
no precinct captains or ward commit- 
teemen to translate the Negro’s senti- 
ments into votes on election day. That 
job is left to unions, to ad hoc organi- 
zations of individual candidates, and 
to voluntary clubs of the party faith- 
ful. While AFL unions occasionally 
break away to support a particular Re- 
publican, the CIO unions have stuck 
with the Democrats and their activi- 
ties have helped pile up Democratic 
majorities in the Negro precincts. 
Lack of strong party organizations has 
militated against the emergence of in- 
dividual Negro party leaders. The 
senior Democratic legislator in point 
of service is Augustus F. Hawkins of 
Los Angeles who has held his seat 
since 1934. Plodding and unspectacu- 
lar, he is only fairly well known 
in his own state and is an unknown 
in other Western states. Civil rights 
and labor leaders who rarely appear as 
party functionaries form the backbone 
of Democratic strength among Ne- 
groes. The lone Republican legisla- 
tor, Charles Stokes of Seattle, is un- 
known outside of his own city. Pros- 
perous business and professional men 
are the Republican spokesmen. 

Seen in the perspective of American 
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life the Negro is a free man in the 
Far West. The only oppressive racial 
laws remaining on the books are the 
miscegenation statutes of Nevada, 
Arizona, Utah and Idaho. Four states— 
Washingtor, Oregon, New Mexico and 
Colorado—have fair employment laws. 
Washington and Oregon forbid dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of 
publicly-aided housing. California, 
Washington, Oregon, Colorado and 
New Mexico forbid discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. Ariz- 
ona’s compulsory school segregation 
law was struck down by state courts 
two years before the Supreme Court 
acted. Thus there is an absence of 
issues that would tend to polarize Ne- 
gro voters on a racial basis although 
something of that tendency is supplied 
in recurrent campaigns for repeal of 
miscegenation statutes and enactment 
of fair employment and civil rights 
acts, 

Absence of state imposed racial dis- 
abilities does not imply a complete ab- 
sence of racial discrimination. The 
meanest of the Far Western states in 
this respect is Nevada, derisively 
dubbed the “Mississippi of the West” 
by Negroes. Discrimination is desul- 
tory, but disagreeable, in Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Idaho and easy 
to find in Arizona. New Mexico is 
spotty because of its large Indian and 
Mexican population and because it 
borders Texas on the East. The prime 
problem is urban residential segrega- 
tion which is as great in degree and 
greater in extent than it was before 
the Supreme Court forbade judicial 
enforcement of racial covenants. On- 
rushing Negro migrants are piled up 
in the centers of cities which are ringed 


in by the familiar all-white, FHA f- 
nanced suburbs. Neither party nom- 
inates Negro candidates except in pre- 
dominantly Negro districts. Put in to- 
day’s terms, the racial problem in the 
Far West is one of integration, rather 
than desegregation. Almost nobody has 
a political program to effectuate in- 
tegration of the Negro into the life 
of the region but the term is becoming 
a weapon in the arsenal of campaign 
oratory which means that the politi- 
cians will soon begin choosing up sides, 
real or imaginary, on the issue. 

The West, particularly the Pacific 
Coast, is still growing. Old cities are 
booming. New cities are springing up. 
Its busy ports are windows on the 
Pacific looking out on a new Asia that 
is bound to become increasingly im- 
portant in terms of trade and commerce. 
Established industries are expanding. 
New enterprises are flocking in. Tens 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of migrants will come pouring in with- 
in the next few years to supply the need 
for manpower. And thousands and 
tens of thousands of those migrants will 
be Negroes. The already urbanized 
West will become more urbanized. 
Growing cities and expanding indus- 
tries breed problems for old timers and 
new comers alike, especially when many 
of those new comers are members of 
what we like to call minority groups. 

Plans for absorbing the flood of in- 
migrants are none too well developed 
in most cities and in many instances 
there are no plans at all. Jostling for 
living space will produce minor flare- 
ups and some racial conflict. However, 
the need for workers will minimize the 
possibilities of racial competition for 
jobs. The most deeply rooted anti- 
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racial traditions in the Far West were 
those respecting Orientals, nourished 
before World War II by organized 
propaganda about the Yellow Peril. 
Pearl Harbor brought these feelings to 
a head and resulted in concentration 
camps for Japanese, native born and 
alien alike, in 1942. After the war, 
westerners experienced a sense of shame 
over their panic and hysteria and set 
about to remedy the situation. The 
result was the wholesale repeal and in- 
validation of anti-Oriental legislation. 
Today California has a Nisei judge and 
other Orientals are accepted in govern- 
ment and industry with little friction. 
Prejudice against Mexicans, once a po- 
tent factor in western life, is dying 
down. In the case of both Orientals 
and Mexicans the influx of migrants 
from other sections of the country 
where prejudice against them is at a 
minimum served to dilute the attitudes 
of old time westerners. Discrimina- 
tions against other minority groups 
tended to spill over against Negroes and 
its dimunition is a happy circumstance. 
As I have indicated, restrictive racial 
laws are disappearing from western 
statute books and there is a signifi- 
cant increase in civil rights legislation. 
The NAACP is growing faster in the 
Far West than in any other part of 
the nation. The Urban League is on 
the upgrade. Other human relations 
organizations are flourishing. Labor un- 
ions are eager to accept Negroes into 
their ranks. The short of the matter 
is that Negroes, present residents and 
migrants alike, will be accepted where 
not welcomed, into the social, political 
and economic life of the West in an 
increasing degree. 

The West in which the Negro voter 
is assuming increased importance is 


itself growing in stature in national 
affairs. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Senator William F. Knowland, Senator 
Barry Goldwater, Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, Governor Goodwin Knight, 
and Senators Wayne Morse and Mike 
Mansfield loom larger and larger on the 
How California Ne- 
groes vote in 1958 may decide 
whether Nixon or Knowland is the 
GOP standard bearer in the next pres- 
idential election. Arizona Negro voters 
may determine whether or not Goldwat- 
er shall continue to carry the anti- 
Modern Republican banner in the Sen- 
ate. Western Democrats who are be- 
ing charged with making a civil rights 
deal with Southern senators will have 
to account to Negro constituents who 
are less concerned at the moment with 
Hell’s Canyon dam in Idaho than with 
restrictions on the ballot in Mississippi. 

The enhanced position of the Negro 
in the political life of the West is 
bound to sharpen up competition for 
his vote. Politicians with little or no 
personal concern with civil rights want 
his vote in order to use public office to 
cope with other pressing problems. 
Western industry needs electric power. 
Western cities must have more water. 
The Pacific Coast wants increased trade 
with Asia. There are dozens of other 
issues including such old stand-bys 
as differential freight rates and tide- 
lands oil. In terms of practical poli- 
tics, the Negro voter, concerned with 
civil rights and social and labor legis- 
lation, must haggle with politicians 
who have a passion for public power, 
or who cotton to the President’s part- 
nership power policy, or who pant to 
see Chang Kai Shek return to the 
mainland, or who see all problems in 
terms of tidelands oil. 


national scene. 
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At the moment the Democrats seem 
to the Negro voter to offer more in 
terms of his special interests. He has 
not given much thought to other issues. 
He won't until the Republicans catch 
up with their rivals on civil rights and 
labor legislation. When they do he 


will listen to what they have to say 
on hard money or reciprocal trade. 
However, the way it shapes up now 
the Democrats don’t propose to let the 
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GOP outbid them in the Negro vote 
market. It looks as if the Republicans 
are going to have to run faster than 
they can just to stay where they are, 
That kind of rivalry forecasts a step- 
ped-up integration of the Negro into the 
life of the West. It also promises 
growing Western support for civil 
rights on the national scene—at a time 
when Western political power is at 
its height. 
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CHAPTER VIII 





NEGRO VOTING IN A BORDER COMMUNITY: 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY* 


Louis C. KrsseELMAN 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of Louisville 


In recent years interest in Negro 
voting has led to a variety of studies 
of Negro political behavior in North- 
ern communities and of the Southern 
pattern of disfranchisement. The Bor- 
der states have not been subjected to 
similar scrutiny. A survey of Negro 
voting in Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia would help round out our 
knowledge of Negro voting in the 
United States and may suggest the 
Negro voting behavior pattern which 
might evolve in Southern states if re- 
straints upon the exercise of citizen- 
ship privileges were removed. 

The Southern system of suffrage 
barriers is virtually unknown in the 
Border states; Negroes in these states 
may vote without being confronted with 
legal, administrative or social hurdles 
except in some isolated areas. At the 
same time, the Border states share 
common cultural and race relations 
traditions and the tendency towards 
one party politics with the South and 
continue to receive a large number of 
in-migrants, both Negro and white, 
from the Deep South. 

The 1,189,558 Negroes comprised 8 
per cent of the Border state popula- 
tion in 1950 and 9.2 per cent of the 


voting age group. From this it has 





_*The writer is heavily indebted to Ernest 
Collins’ Political Behavior of the Negroes 
in Cincinnati and Louisville, (Ph.D. Disser- 
tation.) University of Kentucky, 1950, for 
background material and election statistics 
for Louisville up to 1950. 
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been deduced that if all Negroes in 
these states had voted and if they 
had voted as a bloc they could have 
had a decisive voice in many recent 
elections.” 

Yet, do Negroes make maximum use 
of the franchise where there are no 
restrictions and is there Negro bloc 
voting in the Border states? If so, 
for whom and for what? This survey 
seeks to suggest at least partial an- 
swers to these and other questions by 
examining Negro registration and vot- 
ing patterns in one Border community, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Broad generali- 
zations must await further studies in 
Kentucky and other Border states of 
voter motivations and the role of Ne- 
gro political leadership, mass communi- 
cations, job politics and other factors 
affecting the voting decision. 

Louisville is a fairly typical Border 
city; it has an old Negro community 
which dates back to the days of slavery 
and, until recent years, a Southern ap- 
proach to race relations. Segregation 
was practiced in most areas of edu- 
cation and recreation until the 1950’s 
and is still a limiting factor in local 
employment, housing, health facilities 
and service in privately-owned places 
of public accommodation. 

On the other hand, Louisville Ne- 
groes have enjoyed freedom to vote 
and participate in party politics since 





“Where Does Negro Voter Strength 
Lie?” Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 
port, May 4, 1956, pp. 491-6. 
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1870. The Midwestern influence upon 
the city has been demonstrated by its 
success in desegregating its University 
and private colleges, public and paro- 
chial schools, public libraries, parks, 
swimming pools and golf courses with- 
out incident, all within the last half- 
dozen years. 

Louisville is not a large Negro pop- 
In fact, both Kentucky 
and Louisville have been gaining white 
population faster than Negroes since 
1900. 
ly been a decline in Negro population 
from 268,071 in 1900 to 201,921 in 
1950; the Negro group has grown in 
the city from 39,139 in 1900 to 62,109 
in 1955. The Negro proportion of the 
total city population has declined from 
19.1 per cent in 1900 to an estimated 


ulation center. 


In the state, there has actual- 


15.1 per cent in 1955. 

However, the political significance 
of the Negro population is potentially 
greater than its proportion of Louis- 
ville’s total population because of three 
factors: 

Concentration of Negroes Within a 
Limited Geographical Area.—Although 
Negroes reside in every one of the 
city’s twelve wards and in the great 
majority of census tract areas, hous- 
ing segregation has resulted in a heavy 
concentration of Negroes in Wards 3, 
4, 8,9 and 10. In 1940 the percentage 
of Negroes ranged from 19 to 38.2 
per cent in these wards.” Negro com- 
munities known as “Downtown,” “Up- 
town,” “Smoketown,’ “California,” 
“Cabbage Patch,” “Little Africa,” and 
the “Bottom” are found 


parts of the city. 


in various 
Systems of Nominating and Elect- 
ing Public Officials—The concentra- 


*Source: Sixteenth Census of the Umited 
States, Population, 1940. II, page 311. 
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tion of Negro population in Louisville 
is made potentially significant in city 
elections by virtue of the fact that 
members of the Board of Aldermen 
are nominated on a ward basis al- 
though they are elected by the city 
at large. Negroes have been nominat- 
ed from wards with large Negro pop- 
ulations in aldermanic elections reg- 
ularly since 1945 and three have been 
elected, one Republican and two Dem- 
ocrats. 

Furthermore, Kentucky General As- 
sembly elections, as well as nomina- 
tions, are on a legislative district basis. 
The 58th Legislative District in the 
1930's was estimated to be 90 per cent 
Negro. 
tricts also have large Negro popula- 
This has encouraged nomina- 


Several other legislative dis- 


tions. 
tion of Negroes for state legislative 
offices. In 1929, Dr. A. G. Edwards, 
a Negro Republican, was defeated in 
the primary contest for state repre- 
sentative from the 58th District. In 
1935, both parties nominated Negroes 
from this district. Charles W. Ander- 
son (R) won and served six consecu- 
tive terms in the Kentucky General 
Assembly. Dennis Henderson (R) 
and Jesse Lawrence (R) have also 
been elected to the Kentucky House of 
Representatives more recently from 
this general area. 

Increasing Mobility of the Negro 
Voter—Both the Republican and 
Democratic parties are paying increas- 
ingly greater attention to the Negro 
voter because he is demonstrating more 
and more mobility in his party affilia- 
tions. Until the New Deal period, in 
Louisville as elsewhere, the overwhelm- 


ing majority of Negro voters followed 
the standard of the Republican party. 
As late as 1931, only 129 out of 26,- 
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484 registered Negroes were Demo- 
crats. Prior to the advent of the 
New Deal upwards to 45 per cent of 
the Republican registration was made 
up of Negro voters. By 1956, the 
proportion of Negroes among Repub- 
lican registrants had dropped to 20 
per cent. Nevertheless, in a commun- 
ity normally two to one Democratic, 
the importance of Negroes to the Re- 
publican party is clear. 

The only major break from the Re- 
publican party before the 1940’s was 
attempted by Louisville Negro political 
leaders in 1921. 
Republicans refused to run a Negro 
candidate from the Tenth Ward for 
the Board of Aldermen, Negro leaders 
formed a party of their own, the Lin- 
coln party, which nominated a full 
slate of candidates for city, county and 
state legislative offices. Despite an ag- 
gressive campaign, the insurgents fail- 


Aggrieved because 


ed utterly in their attempt to detach 


Negro voters from the Republican 
party. The vote in the mayoralty race 
was 66,332 for the Republican candi- 
date, 56,199 for the Democratic nomi- 
nee and 271 for the Lincoln party 
standard bearer. 

The Democratic party in Louisville 
did not solicit the Negro vote until 
the advent of the New Deal. More 
typically, the Democrats in the period 
before the 1930’s charged that there 
were large numbers of illegal Negro 
Republican registrations and Negro 
“repeaters.” In 1927, Democrats al- 
leged that 5,000 to 12,000 of the 34,- 
150 Negro Republican registrations 
were fraudulent. It was not uncom- 
mon for Democratic administrations in 
this period to use the city police to 
“patrol” elections. 

In 1931, there were more Negro in- 
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dependents registered than Negro 
Democrats. The 1932 Presidential elec- 
tion similarly demonstrated the hold 
which the Republican party continued 
to have over Negro voters. In Wards 
7, 8 and 9, 36.7, 31.7 and 34.2 per 
cent Negro, respectively, according to 
the 1930 census, Hoover received ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the vote, 
whereas his vote in the city was only 
48.7 per cent of the total. 

As elsewhere, a steady movement of 
Negro voters began with the 1936 
Presidential election to the Democratic 
column. The shift seems to have been 
due primarily to economic benefits re- 
ceived from the New Deal rather than 
to any special efforts on the part 
of local Democrats to woo Negro 
voters. The election returns from 
Wards 7, 8, and 9 in 1936 gave Roose- 
velt 56.9, 54.4 and 52.6 per cent of 
the vote, a considerable increase for 
the Democrats over 1932. However, 
these wards, in which Negroes con- 
stituted about one-third of the popula- 
tion, were less Democratic than the 
city at large. 

In the Presidential election of 1940, 
the percentage of Democratic vote in 
districts with large Negro populations 
was approximately the same as in 1936. 
Again, the percentage of Democratic 
vote in these Negro wards was less 
than in the whole city. 

In the 1944 Presidential election, 
Louisville Democrats made their first 
strong bid for Negro support. Em- 
phasizing the economic contributions 
of the Roosevelt administration to Ne- 
groes, the Democrats placed an ad- 
vertisement in the Louisville Defender: 

The first, last and only Republi- 


can president who honestly tried to 
do anything for the American Ne- 
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gro was Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln 

has been dead for 79 years. Ever 

since the Civil War the Republicans 
have been cashing in on Lincoln. 

They have been long on promises 

and short on performance. The 

Democratic party and Roosevelt 

have done more for the Negro than 

all the Republican presidents put 
together. They gave the Negro 
decent homes. They gave the Negro 
social security. They gave the Ne- 
gro old age benefits. They gave 
the Negro greater equality in em- 
ployment opportunities through 

FEPC.’ 

The 1944 Negro vote was almost 
evenly divided between Roosevelt and 
Dewey in Louisville. Of 5,526 votes 
cast in twenty-three precincts about 
85 per cent Negro in composition 
Dewey received 50.1 per cent and 
Roosevelt 49.9 per cent. In Louisville 
at large, Dewey received only 42.1 
per cent to Roosevelt’s 57.9 per cent. 


The year 1948 saw a decline in 
Negro support for the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency. In 23 pre- 
cincts in which 88.4 per cent of the 
registered voters were Negroes, Dewey 
received 63.1 per cent of the vote and 
Truman only 35.7 per cent of the total 
in contrast with his 52.3 per cent of 
Louisville’s total.“ The passing of the 
magic of the Roosevelt personality is 
important in explaining the decline. It 
was also alleged that the failure of 
the local Democratic party to appoint 
Negroes to important posts in city 
government stirred up a_ rebellious 


*October 28, 1944. 

‘The remainder of the survey is based up- 
on an analysis of political behavior in 
twenty-three of the city’s 325 precincts 
which have been approximately 90 per cent 
Negro since 1947 and contain a cross-sec- 
tion of Negro neighborhoods in Louisville. 
These precincts are the same as used by 
Collins, op. cit. 
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mood on the part of Negro Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

The ground lost in 1948 was almost 
completely regained by the Democrats 
in 1952 when Stevenson’s percentage 
of the vote for President in these same 
twenty-three precincts increased to 
48.9 per cent. In addition, Negro 
Democratic registrations rose to an all- 
time high of 32.2 per cent of total 
Negro registrations. One significant 
aspect of Stevenson’s inroad among 
Negro voters was that his city-wide 
share of the total vote cast was only 
47.1 per cent, thus marking the first 
election in which Negro support for 
the Democratic party outstripped that 
of the general community. 

In 1956, Louisville Negroes follow- 
ed an apparent national trend by shift- 
ing away from the Democratic party. 
Eisenhower received 56.7 per cent of 
the total votes cast by Negroes, an 
increase of 5.9 per cent over his 50.8 
per cent in 1952. The division among 
Negro voters was almost identical with 
that of all Louisville voters, 56.1 per 
cent of whom cast their ballots for 
Eisenhower. On the other hand, Ne- 
gro registrations continued to move to 
the Democratic party between 1952 
and 1956. At the close of registra- 
tion in 1956, 47.7 per cent of the Ne- 
gro voters were registered as Demo- 
crats, 47.1 per cent as Republicans 
and 5.2 per cent as Independents. 

Louisville Negroes appear to have 
lagged behind Northern Negro voters 
in their swing to the Democratic col- 
umn in recent years. By 1940, 52 
per cent of Chicago’s Negroes voted 
Democratic and at least 3 to 1 Demo- 
cratic in 1952.° Harlem’s Eleventh 


- °H, F, Gosnell, “The Negro Vote in 
Northern Cities,” New York: National Mu- 
nicipal Review, 30:267, May, 1941. 
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Assembly District was more than 83 
per cent Democratic in 1952. Similar 
reports of overwhelming Negro Demo- 
cratic support have been made about 
Detroit, Cleveland and Bridgeport.’ 

The lag may partially be explained 
by the fact that Kentucky and most of 
the other Border states are dominated 
by the Democratic party. Consequent- 
ly, it has not been necessary for Dem- 
ocrats to appeal to Negro voters to the 
degree required by a fiercely contested 
two-party fight in the North. Further- 
more, Louisville and other Border Ne- 
groes are perhaps more isolated from 
the impact of industrialization, trade 
unionism, mass communication and 
other forces which have awakened 
Northern Negroes to their inferior 
position in American life and have 
identified Democratic national leaders 
as their allies in improving their status. 

Necro Participation iN Exections 

Do Louisville Negroes make as much 
use of their voting power as does the 
general community? In terms of reg- 
istration, in 1952, the only year for 
which dependable census an] coincid- 
ing registration figures are available, 
55.7 per cent of the city’s 21 and over 
group were registered, while 52.4 per 
cent of the eligible Negro group were 
on the registration books. 

Examination of turn-out of regis- 
tered Negro voters in three elections 
indicates that they lag behind the total 
group of Louisville voters in exercis- 
ing their franchise: 

1, The turn-out of registered voters 
in the twenty-three predominantly Ne- 
gro precincts in the 1947 gubernatorial 
election was 59.5 per cent of the total, 
while 65.1 per cent of those registered 
in Louisville voted. 


"The Reporter, 15:1, 5, November 15, 1956. 
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2. The turn-out in the 1948 Presi- 
dential election in these same precincts 
was 66.3 per cent of those registered 
in contrast with 74.2 per cent for 
Louisville. 

8. Only 50.6 per cent of the reg- 
istrants in these Negro precincts voted 
in the 1950 U. S. Senatorial election 
whereas 59.0 per cent of the city’s 
registered voters cast ballots. 

4. In the 1956 Presidential election, 
84 per cent of the city’s registered 
voters went to the po'’ls while only 
76.8 per cent of the registered Negro 
voters exercised their franchise. 

While Negro participation seems to 
lag behind the city-wide group, Louis- 
ville Negroes appear to participate 
more than those in Detroit where one 
study found that Negroes voted one- 
third less than whites, both native and 
foreign born.’ If a socio-economic 
breakdown were available, it is pos- 
sible that there would be no significant 
difference between comparable white 
and Negro groups; the six to eight per 
cent margin may be accounted for by 
the fact that a larger proportion of Ne- 
groes are in the lower socio-economic 
category in which political participa- 
tion is normally less than in higher 
groups. 

Variations IN Party Support 


Louisville election statistics reveal 
the greater appeal of Democratic 
presidential candidates to Negroes 
than those in state and local elections. 
The Negro vote in four mayoralty 


"Edward H. Litchfield, “A Case Study of 
Negro Political Behavior in Detroit,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, 5:26-274, June, 1941. 
A 1930 study in Chicago showed 77 per cent 
of the adults in a Negro ward registered 
as compared with 68 per cent for the entire 
city. Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians, 
1935, p. 17. 
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elections since 1945 has averaged 38 
per cent Democratic. It has also been 
88 per cent Democratic in four guber- 
natorial elections since 1943. How- 
ever, the Negro vote has averaged 43.9 
per cent Democratic in the last four 
Presidential races. 

The special appeal of the national 
Democratic program and candidates 
starting with the New Deal period, on 
the one hand, and the lag in the local 
Democratic party’s appeal to Negroes, 
on the other, is believed to be largely 
responsible for this differential in Ne- 
gro support. 

Issues VotTING 

Is there any variation between Ne- 
gro and general community voting per- 
formance in elections in which special 
issues are at stake? Examination of 
eighteen municipal, school and state 
constitutional amendment elections re- 
veals that on every one of the eigh- 
teen issues, the Negro precincts voted 
“yes” in larger proportions than did 
the total of Louisville voters. 

On municipal bond issues for such 
purposes as a new police building, uni- 
versity, hospital and sewage disposal 


plant construction, the average favor- 
able vote was 86.2 per cent in the 
Negro precincts but only 73.2 per cent 


in the city as a whole. 

Negro precincts have been consid- 
erably more friendly towards local 
than has 
Louisville public. The average Negro 
vote has been 82.8 per cent favorable 
while only 57.7 per cent of the city’s 
voters approved. The 1955 and 1956 
proposals were turned down by Louis- 


school levies the general 


ville voters by convincing margins. If 
the community had followed the lead 
of Negro voters the levies would have 
passed easily. 
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The same holds for state constitu- 
tional amendment proposals. Negroes 
averaged 76.6 per cent favorable on 
nine proposals in contrast with only 
61.0 per cent for Louisville. In 1951, 
Louisville gave only 44.2 per cent of 
its support to an amendment to per- 
mit more than two constitutional 
amendments in any one election while 
Negro voters were 71.2 per cent in 
favor of the change. The smallest 
Negro majority, 67.4 per cent, was 
cast for the proposal to lower the vot- 
ing age to eighteen; only 50.4 per 
cent of the general community sup- 
ported this amendment. 

The reasons for and _ significance 
of the strongly favorable attitude of 
Negro voters towards issues in Louis- 
ville elections deserve further explora- 
It should be determined whether 
predominantly white precincts with 
comparable socio-economic backgrounds 
Secondly, it is im- 


tion. 


behave similarly. 
portant to study Negro voting on is- 
sues in other cities and states to de- 
termine whether this is a unique or a 
general pattern. 

If this should be a general Negro 
or lower socio-economic class pattern, 
it raises an interesting suffrage theory 
question. In the historical conflict 
over liberalization of the suffrage, con- 
servatives have alleged that the lower 
classes, if given the vote, ameng other 
things, would vote for change for 
the sake of change, or for higher taxes 
because they have no stake in the 
status quo or in property rights. That 
this is so has generally been denied 
by liberals. If further study bears 
out the above findings as a class pat- 
tern, does it suggest that those op- 
posed to extension of the suffrage to 
lower income groups were correct in 
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their fears? Or could it be argued 
that all or most of the issues voted 
upon were in the interest of the gen- 
eral public and that Negro voters 
showed better judgment than did the 
community as a whole? 


Bioc VorTina 


It is clear from the foregoing dis- 
cussion that Negroes are displaying 
increasing division on party issues 
and candidates and that there is no 
discernible bloc voting in general elec- 
tions. However, the pattern is mixed 
when there is a Negro candidate in the 
race. In four Louisville school board 
elections since 1946, Negro candidates 
have run far ahead of white candidates 
in Negro precincts. In these four 
elections, Negro candidates obtained 
30.4, 31.6, 31.1 and 19 per cent of 
their total votes from the predominant- 
ly Negro precincts. If this constitutes 
bloc voting, it should also be noted 
that the heavy vote against Negro can- 
didates in the predominantly white 
wards might also be called bloc vot- 
ing. 

On the other hand, bloc voting along 
racial lines is not a factor in Louis- 
ville aldermanic races. Candidates are 
nominated from wards but are elected 
at large. Party considerations, not 
race, seem to be all-important in de- 
termining victory or defeat in the bat- 
tle for these offices. In 1947, Clayton, 
a Negro Republican, won office along 
with the other eleven Republican can- 
didates; the difference between his 
city-wide vote and those of the other 
winning candidates was less than 400. 
In 1953, both Negro and white Re- 
publican aldermanic candidates ran 
ahead of Democratic nominees in the 
predominantly Negro precincts; all of 
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the Democratic aldermanic candidates 
were elected in the city at-large 
whether they were Negro or white. 
The pattern was repeated in 1955, 
when Beckett, a Negro Democrat, ran 
behind his white Republican opponent 
in the Negro precincts despite the fact 
that he was swept into office along 
with the white Democratic aldermanic 
candidates. 

The difference between the school 
board and aldermanic election patterns 
seems to be that the former involves 
a nonpartisan election in which the 
candidate himself is the focus of at- 
tention, whereas the latter involves a 
party slate with all of the pressures 
for straight ticket voting which the 
parties can bring to bear. 

What happens in a race in which 
two Negro candidates are entered, 
when there are no party considera- 
tions, is illustrated by the school board 
election of 1946. In that election Law- 
rence polled 6,408 and Young, 13,- 
558 votes. Young placed fifth by a 
mere 88 votes in an election in which 
four were elected. Had Lawrence not 
been in the race, it is safe to assume 
that Young would have been elected. 
43.6 per cent of Lawrence’s total vote 
was cast in the twenty-three precincts 
with the largest Negro populations. 
The outcome of this election suggests 
that while Negroes strongly support 
Negro candidates in school board elec- 
tions in Louisville, there is not suffici- 
ent directed bloc voting to avoid split- 
ting the Negro vote when more than 
one Negro enters a school board race. 
It is possible that such splitting could 
be minimized if an outstanding Ne- 
gro were nominated who could com- 
mand strong Negro community sup- 
port. 
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CoNncLUSIONS 


The foregoing discussion suggests a 
few specific conclusions about Negro 
voting in Louisville: 

1. Negroes have broken fully from 
their traditional Republican moor- 
ings; they are evenly divided in party 
registrations and are remarkably close 
to the community’s party division in 
recent Presidential elections although 
they still adhere to the Republican 
column more than the rest of the voters 
in state and local elections. 

2. Negro participation lags some- 
what behind city-wide turn-out in 
Louisville elections although a socio- 
economic break-down might show little 
variation for comparable Negro and 
white groups. 

8. Louisville Negro voters show a 
remarkable consistency in voting more 


favorably on special issues submitted 
to voters than does the general Louis- 
ville population whether the issues in- 
volve municipal bonds, local school 


levies or state constitutional amend- 
ments. 

4. Louisville Negro voters, as well 
as the white community, show a strong 
tendency towards racial bloc voting in 
nonpartisan school board elections 
but not in partisan aldermanic elec- 
tions. 

5. The entry of more than one Ne- 
gro candidate in a single school board 
race, on at least one occasion, split the 
Negro vote, thus preventing the elec- 
tion of either. 

Finally, this account of Negro vot- 
ing in Louisville seems to indicate that 
in this Border community where the 
Southern influence is strong and where 
a sizeable segment of the Negro group 
is Southern by birth and heritage, Ne- 
groes have demonstrated that they have 
been moving towards the community 
average in their voting behavior. It 
offers promise that Southern Negroes 
will also become average voters when 
restraints upon full citizenship are re- 
moved. 











One of the salient characteristics of 
a democratic society is “Freedom of 
Speech.” Voting is a form of speaking. 
In a democracy voting is considered 
not only a right of every responsible 
citizen, but an obligation as well. It is 
an instrument which the citizen uses in 
his effort to contribute to the general 
welfare and to protect and promote 
his own well-being. “The ballot is 
the citizen’s best self-help tool. It is 
the potent evener in a democracy. One 
who is without the ballot is a political 
dependent. Without the ballot one is 
politically disarmed. Voting is the 
most vital of the civil rights because 
upon it rests all of the other basic 
rights.” 

Someone has written that “A vote- 
less people is a hopeless people.” The 
Negro citizens of Alabama are not 
entirely voteless, but their per cent 
of the total electorate in the State is 
small, only about 6 per cent of those 
registered to vote. This 6 per cent 
constitutes approximately 52,000 who 
are registered to vote, an increase of 
26,776 since 1952. In spite of this 
100 per cent increase in the number 
registered during a period of four 
years, only about 1 in every 5 Negroes 
21 years of age and over is registered. 
Negroes constitute about 30 per cent 
of the voting age population. Whites 
constitute 70 per cent of the voting 
age population, but they had 94 per 


*Emory O. Jackson, “The Tip Off.” At- 
lanta Daily World, May 14, 1957. 
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cent of those registered to vote in 
1956. Ten out of every 15 whites 
of voting age were registered, but only 
3 out of every 15 Negroes were so 
registered. 

The population 21 years of age and 
over represents the potential voting 
strength of county or state. 

TABLE I 


REGISTRATION OF NEGROES IN ALABAMA 
IN 1956, By COUNTIES 
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Autauga 4,042 73 1.8 
Baldwin 4,493 625 13.9 
Barbour 7,158 220 3.1 
Bibb 2,801 235 8.4 
Blount 429 dha ents 
Bullock 5,425 6 0.1 
Butler 6,024 805 13.4 
Calhoun 8,304 1,800 21.7 
Chambers 7,175 649 9.0 
Cherokee 736 250 34.0 
Chilton 2,027 350 17.3 
Choctaw 4,822 112 2.3 
Clarke 6,434 700 10.9 
Clay 1,010 pee stad 
Cleburne 380 60 15.8 
Coffee 3,114 600 19.3 
Colbert 4,519 921 20.4 
Conecub 4,435 960 21.6 
Coosa 1,828 450 24.6 
Covington 3;157 175 5.5 
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*Mimeographed Release, Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta, November 2, 1956. 
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I (Continued) 





Total Number of Non-whites 
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*Mimeographed Release, Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta, November 2, 1956. 


In Table I one observes by counties 
(1) the Negro population 21 years of 
age and over—the voting age popula- 
tion in 1950, (2) the number of Ne- 
groes registered to vote in 1956, and 
(3) the per cent which the registered 
voters were of those of voting age in 
1950. 

One notes that there is a great differ- 
ence between the lowest and the high- 
est percentages (0.0% and 72.7%). In 
two counties, Lowndes and Wilcox, 
there is not a single Negro register- 
ed to vote. In twenty-one counties the 
percentages fall between 0.1 per cent 
and 9.9 per cent. There are eighteen 
counties with percentages between 
10.0 per cent and 19.9 per cent, fifteen 
with percentages between 20.0 per 
cent and 39.9 per cent, and three hav- 
ing percentages above 40 per cent. 
There are eight which did not report 
number of Negroes registered. 

Most of the counties having the low- 
est percentages of the Negro voting 
age population registered have high 
percentages of Negroes in their total 
population, or they are in the Black 
Belt, or both. One student* of this 
problem has classified the Alabama 
Counties into four types on the basis 
of (1) the difficulties involved in be- 
coming registered and (2) the per 
cent of those voting. The “prohibi- 
ted Counties” are Bullock, Lowndes, 
and Wilcox; the “difficult Counties” 
include 


are sixteen in number and 


Dallas, Jefferson, Macon, and Mont- 
gomery in which Negro citizens have 


had great difficulty registering. The 


"J, E. Pierce, “Registration of Negro 
Voters in Alabama in 1954”, quoted in Civil 
Rights—1957: Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1957. p. 870. 
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“moderate Counties” are fifteen in 
pumber, and include such as Houston, 
Lee, Madison, and Mobile. Typical of 
the “liberal Counties” are Calhoun, 
Etowah, Tuscaloosa, and Walker. 

In order to vote in Alabama, one 
is legally required to possess certain 
specified qualifications. One must have 
been a bona fide resident within the 
State for two years, within the county 
for one year, and within the precinct 
or ward in which he desires to regis- 
ter for a period of three months. In 
addition, he must have registered at 
the courthouse, or at some other of- 
ficially designated place, in the county 
in which he lives. The registration 
process requires that the applicant fill 
out a questionnaire consisting of 
twenty-one questions which were pre- 
pared by the Justices of the Alabama 
Supreme Court, as provided for in 
the Voter Qualification Amendment to 
the Constitution of Alabama, ratified 
by the electorate on December 11, 
1951. In most counties the applicant 
himself must fill out the questionnaire, 
but in some counties a registrar fills 
out the questionnaire as the applicant 
answers the questions read to him by 
the registrar. In some counties, mem- 
bers of the Board of Registrars re- 
quire applicants to answer additional 
oral questions, and/or read and inter- 
pret selections from the Constitution 
of the United States. The oral ques- 
tions are those which the registrars 
themselves formulate or select. 

After the questionnaire has been 
filled out, and the oral questions, if 
any, have been answered, the appli- 
cant swears that he has answered the 
questions to the best of his ability, 
that he will “support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and 
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the Constitution of the State of Ala- 
bama,” that he has not been a member 
of any group which advocated nor is 
he a member of any group which ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States or the State 
of Alabama by unlawful means, that 
he has never been convicted of any 
offense which would disqualify him 
from registering, and that he knows 
of nothing that would disqualify him. 
Before the registrar can issue a cer- 
tificate of registration to the appli- 
cant, the applicant must produce “a 
duly registered, qualified elector” who 
lives in the same county and who can 
and will swear that he has known the 
applicant for a stated period of time, 
that the applicant has lived at a stated 
place for a specified number of years 
or months, and that he knows of no 
reason why the applicant should be 
disqualified registering. The 
person who so testifies for the appli- 
cant is usually referred to as a “vouch- 
er.” 

After the voucher has testified, the 


from 


application is ready for review and 


If the 
applicant has answered all questions 
to the satisfaction of the Board, and 
if the Board accepts as satisfactory 
the sworn testimony of the voucher, 
the applicant is entitled to a Certificate 
of Registration, signed by at least 
two members of the Board. In some 
counties, the 


appraise the application of the poten- 
tial voter and the testimony of the 


appraisal by the registrars. 


registrars review and 


voucher before the applicant leaves 
the place of registration, and issues 
the Certificate of Registration directly 
to the applicant. In most counties, 


however, the registrars review the ap- 


plications after the close of the day 
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of registration, and send the Certifi- 
cates to those whom the Board quali- 
fies. 

The payment of a poll tax, except 
for those exempted, is a prerequisite 
to voting in Alabama. If the person 
who receives his Certificate of Regis- 
tration is between the ages of 21 and 
45, and is not a veteran of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, he must 
pay a poll tax of $1.50 per year in 
order to be eligible to vote. If he is 
an honorably discharged veteran of 
the of the United 
States, he may take his discharge 
paper to the office of the Probate 
Judge and have it recorded. If this 
is done, the veteran is exempted from 
the payment of the poll tax. If the 
person who receives his Certificate 
of Registration is over 45 years of 


Armed _ Forces 


age, he is not required to pay the poll 
tax. 

There are many factors which con- 
tribute to the low rate of voting among 
Negroes in Alabama. Some do not 
qualify to vote because of their lim- 
ited recognition and appreciation of 
the significance of voting. Others who 
are greatly dependent upon the white 
community for their economic well- 
being are afraid to manifest any inter- 
est in, or to participate in, politics. 
Perhaps the most important factor 
contributing to the low rate of voting 
among Negroes is the difficulty of get- 
ting a Certificate of Registration. The 


questionnaire which the applicant is 
required to fill out contains 21 ques- 


tions, some of which have several 
parts. Those persons who do not like 
to fill out questionnaires postpone ap- 
plying for registration, sometimes for 
a very long period. Those who read 
slowly often prevent 


and/or write 
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others from appearing before the 
Board. In many counties, if a Negro 
applicant fails to answer every ques- 
tion, of if he makes a single mistake, 
the application is not approved, the 
applicant is not notified, and is not 
given an opportunity to complete or 
correct his application. In some coun- 
ties, the registrars do not work full 
days. They come to work late, and/or 
leave work early. Occasionally, only 
one of the registrars reports for work, 
and cannot work because the law re- 
quires that at least two registrars be 
present when applications are accepted 
and/or certified. The 
registrars themselves retard the pro- 
cess by holding conversations with the 


applicants 


counties, the 
registrars do not function regularly 
because they lack adequate supplies 


applicants. In some 


or equipment, or there is no room 
available in which they can work. 
Some Boards of Registrars have re- 
signed rather than provide opportuni- 
ties for Negroes to qualify as electors. 
Several times within the last fifteen 
years Macon County has been without 
a functioning Board of Registrars. 
The last period extended from Janv- 
ary 16, 1956 to June 3, 1957. When 
the State Appointing Board delays fill- 
ing these vacancies, prospective vot- 
ers are denied the opportunity to 
register. Some Boards of Registrars 
require Negro applicants to secure 
white voters to vouch for them. In 
many cases, this is a very difficult 
task for some, and impossible for oth- 
ers. There are known instances in 
which a Negro applicant has appealed 
to at least a dozen white voters in his 
effort to secure a voucher. Even in 
cases where the Boards of Registrars 
permit a Negro voter to vouch for a 
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Negro applicant, the Board will recog- 
nize and accept only a Negro voter 
who is known to a Board member. 
Often when Negro voters are permit- 
ted to vouch for Negro applicants, 
they are restricted by having a limited 
quota assigned, such as two or four 
applicants per month. Some appli- 
cants have filled out as many as five 
questionnaires before they received 
their Certificate of Registration. 

Some of those who are registered 
fail to vote regularly because of plac- 
ing little value upon the act, because 
of not wanting to pay the poll tax, 
because of forgetting to pay the tax, 
or forgetting to go to the polis on 
election day. Some do not vote be- 
cause they believe that one vote does 
not matter. 

Many efforts have been made by in- 
dividuals and agencies in Alabama to 
increase the number of Negro voters. 
Civic and political organizations have 
conducted programs of civic education 
in an effort to aid non-voters to dis- 
cover and understand the significance 
of political action, and the influence of 
politics upon other aspects of their 
welfare. For the voters, instruction 
is given in analyzing and appraising 
political issues, proposed legislation, 
the performance of public officials, 
and the qualifications of candidates for 
public office. 

In various counties Negro voters 
have invited public officials to meet 
with them and to discuss matters of 
concern to them. Appeals have been 
made to public officials—local, state 
and federal—to rectify discrimina- 
tion and unfairness against Negro cit- 
zens. In Macon County, citizens on 
several occasions have appealed to the 
Governor and his associates on the 
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Appointing Board to appoint citizens 
to the Board of Registrars. They 
have also appealed to the United 
States Department of Justice to inves- 
tigate the practice of delaying appoint- 
ments to the Board, which delay de- 
prives interested potential electors 
from qualifying to vote. Appeals 
have also been made to the citizens 
of the community and of the State to 
urge public officials to provide a 
Board of Registrars within the Coun- 
ty. 

In some counties Negro voters have 
cooperated with whites in such inter- 
racial organizations as Labor Unions, 
The Southern Conference Education 
Fund, and the Southern Regional 
Council in efforts to stimulate registra- 
tion and voting among citizens who 
appear to be politically indifferent. 

There is within the State the Ala- 
bama State Coordinating Committee 
for Registration and Voting, the major 
objective of which is to provide polit- 
cal education and to stimulate intelli- 
gent political action among Negro 
voters within the State. This organi- 
zation has a full-time director, who 
visits affiliated units in many of the 
counties and cities within the State; 
Each of the nine Congressional Dis; 
tricts is organized and holds district 
meetings once per quarter. There are 
usually two Statewide meetings held 
per year. The State office through its 
director attempts to coordinate the 
political activities of Negroes through- 
out the State. 

Although it is not known how 
many of the 52,000 registered Negroes 
voted in the 1956 presidential election, 
an analysis of the voting in some 
places in the State suggests that the 
Negro voters exerted some political 
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influence. Although the 279,982 
votes cast for Stevenson exceeded 
those cast for Eisenhower by 85,099, 
the latter candidate received a majori- 
ty of votes in ten of the 67 counties 
in the State, among which were Jef- 
Mobile, and Mont- 
gomery counties. It is estimated that 
three-fourths of the 7,000 Negro 
votes in Jefferson County were cast 
for Eisenhower. In Macon County, 
for the first time since Reconstruction, 
the Republican candidate received a 
majority of the votes. A conservative 
estimate is that approximately 90 per 
cent of the Negro votes in this County 
were given to Eisenhower. Of the 
2,500 votes cast by Negroes in Mont- 
approximately 59 per cent 


ferson, Macon, 


gomery, 
voted for Eisenhower. 

In four cities in Alabama in 1956 
Negro voters were able to vote for 
Negro candidates. In Fairfield, a law- 
yer, Demetrius C. Newton and a 
teacher, Varnard F. Thomas competed 
with white candidates for positions 
on the city council. Neither was vic- 
torious, but each was _ successful 
enough in the first primary to partici- 
pate in the run-off election. In Hunts- 
ville, L. C. Jamar, educator and jour- 
nalist, was not successful in his cam- 
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paign for a position on the city coun- 
cil. Alex Herman and Clarence H, 
Montgomery in Mobile were more suc- 
cessful in their campaign for mem- 
bership on the Mobile County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. Both 
were elected. In Pritchard, Alabama 
the Reverend Joshua A. Barney, a 
clergyman-carpenter, lost in his effort 
to secure a position on the city council, 

In order to increase the political 
strength and opportunities of Negro 
citizens in Alabama, Negro voters in 
increasing numbers are (1) studying 
the interrelation between politics and 
other phases of human welfare, (2) 
analyzing and appraising political is- 
sues, the behavior of public officials, 
and the records of candidates for pub- 
lic office, (3) stimulating unregistered 
citizens to qualify as electors, (4) ap- 
pealing to public officials to perform 
their duties without unfair discrimina- 
tion against any group, (5) voting for 
the proposed legislation and the pros- 


pective officials who will promote the 


general welfare, and (6) offering 
themselves for public office. Many of 
the voters are working actively in civic 
associations, registration clubs, voters 


leagues, and political parties. 





CHAPTER X 


EXPANSION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN ARKANSAS* 
Titman C. Coturan, Chairman, Department of Sociology 
and 
Wituiam M. Puuiuips, Jr., Department of Sociology, 
Arkansas A. M. & N. College 


During the past ten years, the 
changing character of the Negro’s rel- 
ative and absolute suffrage status in 
Arkansas has been possibly greater 
than at any comparable period since 
Emancipation. The various factors in- 
volved in the problem of Negro suff- 
rage expansion are an integral part 
of the overt political, social, and eco- 
nomic structures and the covert or 
psychological correlates of the dynam- 
ic racial power system.’ 

In race relations, differential social 
power carries unequal access to the 
opportunities and rewards of society 
serving both as a determinant and as 
a consequence’ of unequal power dis- 
tribution. While it is likely that some 
power inequalities characterize every 
group relationship, the political struc- 
ture emerges from the unique set of 
socio-economic factors which underlie 
the historical development of the so- 
ciety. Thus, this treatment of the 
suffrage status of the Arkansas Negro 
describes the inequality of political 
power within the complex. system of 
Negro-white group relationships. We 
shall delineate specifically in this pa- 
per Negro and white socio-cultural and 
, *The data presented in this report were 
initially gathered for a Survey of Negro 
Suffrage in Arkansas sponsored by the 
Southern Regional Council 
_ See Morton B. King, Jr., “The Minor- 
ity Course,” American Sociological Review, 
21: 80-83, February, 1956 

*See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Di- 


lemma, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
pp. 75-78, 1944, 


demographic characteristics, selected 
aspects of political involvement, fac- 
tors involved in the inferior political 
power of Negroes, and possible areas 
of improvement. 

For perspective, any treatment of 
the Negro’s relative suffrage status in 
Arkansas requires, at least, elemental 
knowledge of the social and economic 
characteristics of both racial grcups. 
It is assumed that suffrage and socio- 
economic status are mutually interre- 
lated. Table I shows that Negroes are 
definitely a numerical minority re- 
gardless of rural-urban residence al- 
though they are proportionately more 
urban than whites. They are younger, 
have a lower sex ratio, exhibit a de- 
cidedly lower level of education, and 
show a lower marriage rate. Further, 
their unemployment is more than two 
times as high as that of the white 
group and their median income is less 
than one-half of that of the white 
population. Both racial groups show 
net out-migration from Arkansas in 
1949. Finally, the Negro population 
has a smaller proportion of its total 
population 21 years of age and over 
than is the case for whites. Thus, 
there are important differences in the 
socio-economic and demographic char- 
acteristics of Negroes and whites which 
interact significantly with relative suf- 
frage status. 


REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS 
There are two sets of requirements 
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TABLE I 


MEASURES OF DEMOGRAPHIC DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN 
NoNnwWHITES AND WHITES, ARKANSAS: 1950** 





Total number 


White 
1,481,507 


Nonwhite 
428,004 





Per cent of total population 
Per cent of urban population 
Per cent of rural non-farm 


Per cent of rural farm 


Per cent of specific population urban (New definition) 


Median age (years) 


Median years of school completed (population 25 years 


of age and over 


Males per 100 females 


Per cent married (14 years of age and over) 

Per cent of civilian labor force unemployed 

Median income of families and unrelated individuals (1949) 
Net migration per 1,000 population (1949) 

Per cent of population 21 years of age and over 


22.4 
23.3 
17.6 
24.6 
34.3 
24.1 


77.6 
76.7 
82.4 


32.7 
27.6 


5.6 8.7 
94.4 

65.7 70.2 

8.1 37 
$726 
-2.3 


54.2 59.4 





**A pproximately 99.0 per cent of the total nonwhite population of Arkansas was 
Negro in 1950. Source: Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. 
II, Characteristics of the Population, Part 4, Arkansas, Washington: G.P.O., 1952; 


1950 Census of Population - Advance Reports, Mobility o 
Residence in 1949 and 1950, Series PC-14, No. 17, 


the Population - State m 
ashington: G.P.O., July, 1953. 





for voting in Arkansas. They are legal 
and party requirements. Rigidity in 
the application of these requirements 
is a function of the intensity of group, 
class, and/or racial consciousness and 
the personal insecurity of the persons 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the voting requirements. 
Possibly not since the beginning of 
the second decade of the twentieth 
century which witnessed the militant 
agrarianism of Jeff Davis has there 
been any really divisive issues in Ar- 
kansas politics. V. O. Keys, Jr., in his 
book on Southern Politics views this 
situation as “Policy Consensus and 
Factual Fluidity”. 

Thus, in the absence of strong po- 


litical factors, deep-seated divisive po- 
litical issues and class and racial con- 
sciousness as factors affecting voting, 
there has not developed a firm body of 
non-legal tactics and practices to re- 
strict the voting potential of Negroes. 
The poll tax requirement and the white 
primary, especially the latter, effective- 
ly eliminated Negroes as a political 
force. However, the Smith v. Allwright 
Decision in 1944, making illegal the 
white primary, moved the Negro into 
political importance. Prior to this 
decision, Negroes generally did not 
try to vote; however, in some commun- 
ities a few were permitted to vote in 
primaries by agreement with white 
party officials. 
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Although legal and party require- 
ments for voting exist, there is suf- 
ficient evidence to support the belief 
that unless glaring inconsistencies are 
apparent, the latter requirements are 
not very rigidly enforced. The basic 
requirement for voting in Arkansas is 
constitutional—the possession of a 
poll tax receipt. 

Historically, the poll tax has func- 
tioned as a device for disfranchising 
the Negro as a member of a low-income 
group. The non-cumulative one dollar 


poll tax presently exercises a less de- 


cisive deterring influence on Negro 
voting potential than was _ possibly 
originally intended. In fact, until re- 
cently, poll taxes were assessed along 
with personal and property taxes and 
were included on all citizens’ tax state- 
ments. Thus, Negro property owners 
were paying poll taxes many years 
before there was opportunity for ex- 
ercising the right to vote. 

Factors Favorable to Poll Tax Pay- 
ment.—Since 1947, the payment of 
poll taxes is no longer required in 
conjunction with the payment of per- 
sonal and property taxes. Wives and 
others without property assessment 
may pay poll taxes with the express 
purpose of qualifying to vote. 

Certain categories of people in the 
State are required by law to possess 
a poll tax receipt. Every adult per- 
son who makes application for a li- 
cense or permit, or who receives wages, 
salaries or other compensation paid 
from public funds of any character, 
purchases a poll tax receipt.’ The lat- 
ter group includes teachers and all oth- 
er persons on the public payroll. These 


_—_——. 


*See Arkansas Acts 1929, No. 2888, 
p. 1202. 
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legal poll tax requirements apply to 
Negroes and whites alike. 

There is much truth in the statement 
that the poll tax is more important 
in Arkansas as a source of revenue 
than as a device for the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. The general at- 
mosphere is one of encouragement of 
poll tax payment by both Negro and 
white citizens. In some communities 
the newspaper urges all citizens to 
pay the poll tax. In others, the tax 
collector will frequently remind any 
citizen to pay his poll tax. Thus, 
effort is put forth to increase the 
extent of poll tax payment vis-a-vis 
efforts designed to diminish it. 

It was interesting to observe that 
some important Negro leaders were 
in opposition to the abolition of the 
poll tax. These leaders feel that the 
one dollar tax which is now tanta- 
mount to registration, is less a burden 
on Negro voters than would be cer- 
tain registration procedures. They rea- 
son that presently all a Negro has 
to do is to pay the tax. There are 
generally few, if any, questions asked 
beyond those of name and address. 
This simple procedure works little 
or no hardship on the illiterate or 
poorly educated Negro. However, in 
the event the State adopts a registra- 
tion procedure requiring the filling 
out of an application or answering 
questions, it is believed that there are 
many Negroes who would not be will- 
ing to try. Where a white registrar 
might be willing to fill out the neces- 
sary forms for a white registrant, he 
might not be willing to do so for the 
Negro.‘ 


*Arkansas voters rejected an amendment 
to repeal the poll tax in the General 
Election on November 6, 1956. 
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Discriminatory Practices in Poll 
Taz Payment.—Systematic efforts to 
prevent Negroes from paying poll tax- 
es do not appear to be a prominent 
part of the racial picture in Arkansas. 
On rare occasions, clerks in the Tax 
Collectors’ Office may tend to discour- 
age Negroes through various and subtle 
discourtesies. Chief among these are; 
refusing to use titles of respect, sug- 
gestions that it is not necessary to 
make payments, and addressing Ne- 
groes as “boy” and “girl”. Today, 
such practices are decreasing. 

From interviews with twenty-one 
prominent Negro political leaders, and 
questionnaire responses from thirty- 
eight others representing all sections 
of the State, no single instance of sys- 
tematic discriminatory practice de- 
signed to thwart Negro poll tax pay- 
ment and consequent registration was 
reported. Accordingly, it is not hazard- 
ous to assume that such practices are 
of little importance in the payment of 


poll taxes. 


PorenTiAL Necro anD WuitE VorTers 

For the Presidential Election in 
1956, it is estimated that there were 
212,971 Negro and 806,029 white 
potential voters in Arkansas.” Of this 
number, 580,645 persons paid poll 
taxes and were thereby qualified elec- 
tors.” The estimated Negro and white 
were 75,431 and 


qualified voters 





‘Bureau of Census. Current Population 
Reports: Population Estimates, Series P-25, 
No. 143, October 5, 1956, P. 3. This esti- 
mate is based on Census voting age pop- 
ulation for 1956 (1,019,000) and the as- 
sumption that the color proportions were 
similar to these of 1950. A_ potential 
voter is defined as any resident of Arkan- 
sas 21 years of age and over. 

*Arkansas Gazette, Sunday, October 28, 
1956, p. 25-A. 
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Stated differ- 
ently, qualified Negro voters were ap- 
proximately 13.0 per cent of the total 
qualified voters but only 7.4 per cent of 
the potential voting population in the 


505,214 respectively.’ 


State. The white proportions were 
87.0 per cent and 49.6 per cent respec- 
tively. The relatively low registration 
or suffrage status of Negroes in Arkan- 
sas is further illustrated by noting that 
35.3 per cent of the potential Negro 
voters (212,971) paid poll taxes, while 
approximately 62.7 per cent of the 
comparable white group (806,029) 
qualified. These data would seem to 
indicate the greater non-participation 
of the Negro as contrasted with whites 
in the political processes in 1956. 

The present markedly low Negro 
registration represents tremendous im- 
provement over the past. Table II re- 
veals that within the last two decades, 
the relative increase in Negro regis- 
tration has been greater than white reg- 
istration. This fact is a result of the 
initially low level of Negro suffrage 
viewed against the background of the 
recently removed legal barrier—the 
white primary—and the subsequent 
emergence of political awareness of 
Arkansas Negroes, Nevertheless, in 
1956 a large hiatus still remained be- 
tween the relative suffrage status of 
the two racial groups. 

For both color groups the greatest 
relative increase was experienced in 
the period from 1940 to 1947; how- 
ever, from 1947 to 1952, Negroes had 
their largest absolute increase (24,258 
additional qualified voters). The in- 
crease in poll tax payment by Negroes 





"Our estimate of color proportions was 
secured by collecting lists of electors from 
all counties and counting the number of 
persons designated Negro. 
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TABLE II 
Per CENT CHANGE IN NEGRO AND WHITE PoLtt Tax REGISTRATION 
IN ARKANSAS FOR SELECTED PERIODS. 
(Percentages Rounded) 
Negro White 
Year Number Per cent Number Per cent 
1956 75,431 11.2 505,214 3.0 
1955 67,851 10.5 490,444 -0.1 
1952 61,413 65.3 493,869 16.3 
1947 37,155 69.8 424,488 21.9 
1940 21,888 - 348,317 - 





Source: Records of Arkansas County Clerks 


was influenced by the Smith v. All- 
wright Decision, by the increased ac- 
tivity of organized labor in politics, 
by the social, political, and economic 
impact of World War II and returning 
veterans, and by the legislative act 
(Arkansas Statutes 1947, No. 220, p. 
484) of 1947, which removed the 
property assessment requirement as a 
prerequisite paying poll taxes. 
While the per cent increase is pro- 
gressively smaller for both racial 
groups (whites had a small decrease 
in 1955), the increase in 1956 percent- 
ages reflects in part the interest de- 
veloped among Negro and white voters 
over the segregation Amendments and 
Initiated Acts appearing on the No- 
vember, 1956, ballot. The consistently 
smaller increases in registration from 
1940 to 1956 are partially accounted 
for by the diminishing potential for 
increase and by the differential out- 
migration. 

Although the number of potential 
Negro voters in 1956 was approxi- 
mately 20.9 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of voting age, they comprised 
only 13.0 per cent of the total number 


for 


of registered voters. Clearly, the Ar- 
kansas Negro was not as involved in 
the political processes as whites; nor 
has he attained the political potential- 
ity within the limits of his numerical 
minority position. 
Votine PERFORMANCE 

Voting performance for all citizens 
in Arkansas is usually low. In the 1956 
general election, 406,572 votes were 
cast for the presidential candidates.” 
This is 70.0 per cent of the qualified 
and 39.9 per cent of the potential 
voters. In the first primary of 1956, 
only 55 per cent of the qualified elec- 
tors voted. Since more interest is gen- 
erally shown in primary elections, the 
greater turnout for the general election 
is related to the segregation measures 
on the November ballot, and the in- 
creased participation of Negro voters. 
Unfortunately, no color analysis of 
voting performance is available, nor 
does there exist criteria whereby real- 
istic estimates of the total number of 
Negro and white voters can be ap- 
proximated with reliability. 


°Official tabulation released by the Sec- 
retary of State, November, 1956. 
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From questionnaires executed by 
388 Negro political leaders in 23 coun- 
ties, 30 expressed the feeling that the 
Negro vote on occasion has been the 
determining factor in local elections. 
One respondent in Chicot County an- 
swering the question, “Has the Negro 
vote in your county been a deciding 
factor in any election?” said, “In 1954 
we elected a sheriff and a state sena- 
tor against the wishes of most of the 
whites because we thought them to be 
liberal-minded men and kindly dis- 
posed toward our cause.” Another 
Negro respondent in Drew County 
said, ‘“‘We are almost certain that the 
Negro vote decided the election for 
the chief of police a few years ago and 
in the last city election we believe 
that the Negro vote was the deciding 

While may some- 
over-estimate influence, 


factor.” leaders 
times their 
there is reason to believe that the Ne- 
gro vote has been important in local 
and state elections, especially in close 
races. 

Prosiems Invotvep IN THE 
Expansion oF Nearo SuFrFraGE 
One important statutory problem 

is the time element between the pay- 
ment of poll taxes and the use of the 
receipt for voting. A labor attorney 
observed: “The real importance of 
the poll tax as a deterrent to voting 
is not the one dollar involved, but 
rather the time element. The final day 
for the payment of poll taxes is Octo- 
ber Ist of each year. This poll tax 
receipt is good for voting in all elec- 
tions after October 2nd of the year 
in which the poll tax is paid until 
October Ist of the following year. 
Thus, the 1955 poll tax receipt was 
good for voting until October 1, 1956. 
With poll tax payment lagging one 


behind voting 


and political 
issues arising in late spring or early 
summer, for the July or August pri- 
maries, it is too late for the issues 
raised to influence poll tax pur. 


year 


chases.”” For example, with 1956, an 
important election year for state off- 
cials, the candidates and issues were 
not known until late spring and early 
summer, 1956. Any person failing to 
purchase the poll tax receipt prior 
to October Ist, 1955, was ineligible to 
vote in the summer primaries. 

Since systematic use of economic 
sanctions as a technique for reducing 
the political effectiveness of Negroes 
was not known to any of our inform- 
ants, inferior socio-economic _ status 
accounts for only part of the limited 
Negro registration when compared 
with the registration for the white 
population. “Those areas of the State 
which are characterized by a relatively 
large body of Negroes in the total 
population tend to exhibit lower levels 
of Negro and white income, lower lev- 
els of educational status for both color 
groups, higher mobility patterns and 
population losses, and lower levels of 
white registration, but apparently 
higher levels of Negro registration, 
than do those areas with few or n0 
Negroes.’” 

The limited political participation 
by low-status economic groups, Negro 
and white, is complicated by the more 
elusive facets of the problem such 4§ 
reading habits, access to the various 
mass media of communication, inter- 
est in economic and related problems 
and the concomitant naivete with re- 


gard to such issues. However, the 





“Quoted from notes on speech delivered 
before Negro Democratic Organization, 


June 15, 1956. 
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relatively lower socio-economic status 
of Negroes intensifies their problem 
of political participation. 

Political Apathy and Negro Suf- 
frage. — As often and emphatically 
as our respondents stated that the 
Negro economic level is not presently 
a direct factor in the relative status 
of their suffrage, they also explained 
the existing lower relative Negro suf- 
frage in terms of general apathy. 

It is important to note here that 
the phrase “general political apathy” 
or lack of political consciousness un- 
warrantly assumes the general accept- 
tance by Negroes of a particular ideol- 
ogy of political behavior, or some com- 
monly understood and desired ideal, 
norm or standard of political partici- 
pation. The ideology of this assumed 
ideal or standard may be expressed 
crudely as the belief that political 
participation is a personal and indi- 
vidual responsibility and duty; that 
some moral as well as democratic ends 
are realized in political activity; and 
that it is possible to fulfill impersonal 
abstract principles for the collective 
good through participation. 

An opposing ideology of political 
behavior may be expressed generally 
in terms of a particular and personal 
belief in the inaccessibility of the pow- 
er system, and in terms of the notion 
that the political process is the instru- 
ment of the power classes. Thus, the 
ideological dimension within which the 
phrase, general apathy and _ political 
consciousness, is used, needs rather 
explicit formulation when comparing 
Political behavior of Negroes and 
whites, 


“Unpublished manuscript on Negro Suf- 


frage in Arkansas prepared for the South- 
ern Regional Council, December, 1956. 
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For example, when Negro leaders 
were questioned on the failure of the 
Negro masses to participate more ef- 
fectively in view of the recently re- 
moved racial restrictions on their suf- 
frage, they explained the problem in 
terms of such political correlates as the 
shortcomings of present and past Ne- 
gro political leadership, the low cul- 
tural, educational and social levels of 
the Negro masses, the belief in the 
futility of voting by Negroes because 
the whites would do as they desired 
anyway, and the failure of “qualified” 
and “high class” Negro persons to as- 
sume their proper civic responsibili- 
ties. 

However, our data suggest the fol- 
lowing tentative explanations as basic- 
ally underlying the alleged general 
apathy of the potential Negro elector- 
ate. First, the Negro is not as actively 
interested in the political process as 
the white person because of basic dif- 
ferences in intensity and continuity of 
personal involvement.” Thus, due to 
relatively less emotional involvement 
and intermittent interest the Arkansas 
Negro registers and votes significant- 
ly only when the situation is defined 
as inimical or beneficial to his inter- 
ests. 

Accounts and descriptions have been 
cited of Negroes actively affecting the 
outcome of political elections on state 
and local levels when they have be- 
come emotionally involved and inter- 
ested. For such issues as dry or wet 
laws, studiously defined to the Negro 
by the liquor interest as a threat, elec- 
tions of county and city officials hing- 
ing on promises of paved and lighted 


See Herbert J. Gans, “Political Par- 
tigation and Apathy”. Phylon, 13:185, 
1952. 
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streets, parks, improved schools, and 
removal of offensive law enforcement 
officers, defined individually and col- 
lectively by the Negro as of immediate 
and personal importance—there seem 
to be invariably higher Negro regis- 
tration and voting in the affected local- 
ities. 

Second, it is somewhat unrealistic 
to limit discussion of relative suffrage 
status to mere registration and vot- 
ing.” Our data show that the Arkan- 
sas Negro has only limited participa- 
tion in the total political processes of 
the State. Important facets of rela- 
tive suffrage status intimately related 
to registration and voting are partici- 
pation in decision-making, patronage, 
office seeking and office holding. A 
brief consideration of these function- 
al aspects of the political process and 
their combined effect on emotional in- 
volvement, interest, and participation, 
make more understandable the nature 
of the commonly accepted general po- 
litical apathy underpinning the re- 
markably inferior Negro suffrage 
status. 

Prior to 1954, there was no Negro 
participation in the decision-making 
process or at the policy-making level 
in Arkansas politics. Within the past 
two years, seven Negroes were ap- 
pointed to the State Democratic Com- 
mittee. Also, there are apparently two 
counties, Garland and Miller, with Ne- 
gro participation in the county party 
organization. It is germane to ob- 
serve that in only two sections of 
Arkansas, were Negroes utilized in the 


“Hastings indicates that political apathy 
is one indication of a general withdrawal of 
the non-voter from community life. Philip 
K. Hastings, “The Voter and the non- 
Voter”. American Journal of Sociology, 
52:302-7, November, 1956. 


actual balloting stages of clections, 
that is, as poll watchers, judges, count. 
ers and performers of similar duties, 

There is little participation of Ne- 
groes in the political patronage sys- 
tem. Recently, Governors have ap- 
pointed Negroes as members of honor- 
ary-type boards of ‘“Negro-related” 
institutions; such positions entitle the 
appointees to little, if any, financial 
rewards, nor do they carry functional 
political power and prestige. The 
quantity and quality of patronage for 
a group would seem to be substantially 
interrelated with emotional involve. 
ment and interest of that group in 
political participation. 

Negroes may and do occasionally 
run for local elective offices. How- 
ever, and of crucial significance to the 
election outcome, they are not integral- 
ly involved in the political machinery 
regulating party selection and support 
of candidates. Nevertheless, one Ne- 
gro recently won a municipal position 
in a city-wide election and there have 
been Negro candidates for local of- 
fices in several sections of the State. 
Thus, there is insignificant sanction 
of overt activity calculated to motivate 
psychological identification and _polit- 
ical interest among Negroes equal to 
that among white citizens. 

The barriers restricting broad politi- 
cal participation of Arkansas Negroes, 
and the concomitant emotional involve- 
ment and interest associated with 
political participation, are a possible 
explanation of the alleged apathy and 
lack of political consciousness. 

In summary, the major barriers or 
problems in the effective expansion of 
Negro suffrage include first the time 
gap between poll tax payment and 
emergent political issues and candi- 
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dates which eliminates the impress of 
the latter upon registration. Second, 
inferior socio-economic status tends to 
inhibit, directly and indirectly, politi- 
cal participation of Negroes. Finally, 
all barriers to Negro suffrage and the 
accompanying involvement and inter- 
est are presented as a possible explan- 
ation for the political apathy and re- 
sulting deficiency of Negro participa- 
tion in Arkansas political processes. 


NEEDED ACTION 


Emerging from this discussion of 
barriers presently involved in the in- 
ferior suffrage status of Arkansas Ne- 
groes is the implication that any delib- 
erate attempt to expand his relative 
suffrage status should place highest 
priority on activity designed to mini- 
mize general political apathy. Especi- 
ally important would be the increasing 
and widening of opportunities for Ne- 
gro participation in all phases of the 
political process over and above mere 
registration and voting. Continuous 
and intense emotional attachment to 
a social or political process cannot be 
prolonged through exhortation of the 
ideological justifications of the system 
alone. In addition to value acceptance, 
some pragmatic benefits must accrue 
such as a reasonable chance at office- 
holding, at some patronage, and at 
psychological derived 
from political power and_ prestige. 
More active involvement in the mun- 
dane work of politics by Negroes gen- 
erally would enhance _ identification 
with the process by the Negro masses. 

What needs to be done economically 
to reduce this political apathy is both 
a function of the State’s low econom- 
ie level and of racially-oriented eco- 
nomic discrimination. While the State 


satisfaction 


is systematically promoting an indus- 
trialization program, there is little as- 
surance that Negroes will share in it 
proportionately. However, a_ higher 
state economic level cannot entirely 
escape aiding Negroes for there are 
many social forces, state and national 
in character, working for a realization 
of our democratic values. 

The abolition of the poll tax would 
not necessarily mean increased Negro 
registration. The Negro proportion of 
total registration, in relation to Negro 
percentage of voting age population, 
is presently higher in Arkansas than 
in several other Southern states.” Ex- 
pansion of Negro suffrage is related 
to the intensity of efforts on the part 
of elements of the majority group to 
manipulate the law and employ dis- 
criminatory practices. With poll tax 
payment being tantamount to regis- 
tration and in the absence of a body 
of tactics aimed at reducing Negro 
purchases of the receipt, there is some 
feeling that any other system of regis- 
tration may encourage discriminatory 
practices. 

More important to Negro suffrage 
expansion is the need to shorten the 
time gap between poll tax purchase 
and primary elections. Although this 
gap affects all citizens, it has special 
significance for Negro voters. The 
absence of traditional political partici- 
pation and of emotional identification 
with the process causes many Negroes 
to become interested in exercising their 
suffrage in a protest fashion—to vote 
against candidates or issues believed 
to be contrary to their interest. With 
voting being so far removed from the 


%See Southern Regional Council Asso- 
ciated Press News Release of November 
6. 


, 
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final date for becoming eligible, many 
Negro voters find themselves frustrat- 


ed in the desire to express their feel- 
ings at the polls, for the issue did not 


arise early enough to motivate poll 


tax payment. 


Any significant improvement in the 
Negro’s relationship to the political 
power structure in Arkansas ostensibly 
will be associated with the achieve- 
ment of this “needed action” and the 
absence of strong reactionary move- 
ments. 





CHAPTER XI 


THE EXPANSION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN FLORIDA 


Exston E. Roapy 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Florida State University 


Although Florida officials had suc- 
cessfully thwarted efforts to extend the 
suffrage to Negroes in the party pri- 
mary prior to 1946, they complied with 
their Supreme Court’s decision of July 
24, 1945, which overturned a resolu- 
tion passed by the State Democratic 
Executive Committee seeking to main- 
tain the white primary.’ As a result 
the Florida Negro has been able gradu- 
ally to expand his suffrage potential. 
Although in some isolated areas Ne- 
groes still do not participate, the over- 
al! picture is one of a steady but mod- 
erate increase in the number of Ne- 
groes registered and voting in all Flor- 
ida elections. 


The change from the white primary 
to a primary open to all persons with- 
out regard to race has been accom- 
plished without disorder and violence. 
This has been true despite some notice- 
able increases in the number of Ne- 
groes participating in the electoral pro- 
cess, in a few counties to such an ex- 
tent that not to seek the Negro votes, 
or to flaunt their votes, is considered 
unhealthy politically. It is still true, 
however, that this statement cannot be 
applied to a statewide race. The Negro 
in Florida politics poses a delicate 
problem to the would-be victor, for to 


—— 


"Davis v. State ex rel. Cromwell, 23 So. 
2d 85 (Fla. 1945). 


court the Negro vote openly might 
alienate the white voters and thus in- 
sure defeat. This dilemma was evident 
in the 1956 gubernatorial primary 
race when all major contenders demon- 
strated by various acts that they were 
not courting the Negro vote. Yet, the 
situation was not a manifestation of an 
extremist position on the issue of race 
since the only candidate who used race 
as the issue ran a very poor second 
while the major candidate, who adopt- 
ed a more moderate position, won an 
unprecedented first primary victory. 


Florida, in sharp contrast to her 
neighbor states, stands as an oasis of 
sorts in what otherwise might be 
classed as a political desert so far as 
Negro suffrage is concerned. Negroes 
in Florida may, beyond question, par- 
ticipate in elections without any special 
hurdles to jump in all but four of the 


sixty-seven counties. Since Florida has 
no requirements which make it more 
difficult for Negroes to register than 
for whites, the barriers to Negro par- 
ticipation in these four counties are of 
neither statutory nor constitutional na- 
ture. Field interviews suggest that Ne- 
groes do not register to vote there be- 
cause of either real or fancied fears. 


Florida Supervisors of Registration 
customarily keep poll books separate 
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by race.’ From these figures estimates 
of Negro participation in voting can 
be made. While it is true that for the 
general election there were Negro reg- 
istrants in 16 Florida counties in 1940 
and in 31 Florida counties in 1944, 
none were permitted to participate in 
the Democratic Primary. We are con- 
sidering here, therefore, that impert- 
ant decade from 1946, when the Negro 
was first permitted to register in the 
primary, through the general election 
of 1956. 


During this decade there was a rap- 
id increase in the total number of Ne- 
groes who were registered; however, 
the adult Negro potential has been only 
Before 
Negro registration can reach the same 
percentage of its potential that white 


about one-quarter realized. 


registration has reached of its poten- 
tial (i.e., about sixty per cent in Flor- 
ida) it must more than double. It is 
this further expansion of Negro suf- 
rage in Florida that will enable the 


*The statistical voting information in this 
chapter has been taken from the Regis- 
tration and Voting Reports of the Florida 
Secretary of State, from the Registration 
and Voting Reports of the County Super- 
visors of Registration, and from unoffi- 
cial returns in the Tallahassee Democrat 
and the Jacksonville Times-Union. Corres- 
pondence with various Supervisors of Reg 
istration has revealed differences between 
their figures and those found in the reports 
of the Florida Secretary of State. How- 
ever, none of these were of such magni- 
tude as to influence the figures as report- 
ed in this chapter. The writer wishes to 
give special thanks to Professor Emmett 
W. Bashful of Florida A. & M. Univers- 
ity for having made available results of 
his survey of Negro political participation 
in Florida, most not yet published. 
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Negro to participate to the maximum 
not only in voting but also, perhaps, 
in being elected to public office. While 
the rate of increase in achieving the 
maximum Negro potential might seem 
slow, such growth in ten years is re- 
markable. 


There has been a decrease in the 
number of Negro registrants in the 
1946-56 period in only two counties, 
Taylor and Gadsden. In the former, 
the 1946 total of 110 was increased 
to 116 in 1950 but dropped to 91 at 
the time of the 1956 general election. 
In Gadsden there were 35 in 1946 but 
only 5 in 1956. There were no Ne- 
groes participating in the 1956 general 
election in Lafayette, Union, and Lib- 
erty counties. Liberty county had one 
Negro registrant on its poll books and 
had had twelve Negroes registered be- 
fore the 
eleven requested that their names be 
removed from the poll books after a 
series of incidents suggestive of intimi- 
dation. During the same decade the 
Negro percentage of the total popula- 
tion was declining from approximate- 
ly 24 per cent in 1946 to 21.8 per cent 
in 1950 and to an estimated 19.4 per 
cent in July, 1955. It has been esti- 
mated that this percentage will be fur- 
ther reduced to 18 by 1960." 


Table I shows that the majority of 
the ten counties having the lowest Ne- 
gro registration at the time of the 1956 
general election also rank lowest in 


1956 primary; however, 


personal income, lowest in educational 
attainments, have an economy based 
on farming and forestry and have 4 


®*T. Stanton Dietrich, “Florida Population 
Trends.” Information Sheet 8, Center for 
Social Research, Florida State University, 
November, 1956. 
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declining population.‘ The majority of have had a rapidly increasing popula- 
these counties are located in what was tion, they are urban, the residents have 
the Black Belt of pre-Civil War days. high incomes, have attained a higher 
There the strong political folkways educational level and have a diversi- 
and mores seem to be most resistant to fied economy (see Table II), All are 
change, and it is in these counties located in central and south Florida 
where greatest resistance to the expan- except Duval, Leon, and Escambia, 
sion of Negro suffrage will most prob- which are located in north Florida. Two 
ably be continued. of these three counties, Duval and 

The ten Florida counties with the Escambia, have had a marked increase 
greatest Negro registration in 1956 in industrial, professional, and _busi- 
“Materials for Table I, II, and III, have ™°9 activities as well as serving as 


been taken from the United States Census locations for large federal military es- 


Reports for Florida, a special census esti- : : : 
mate made by the Florida Public Health ‘#blishments. The third, Leon, is the 
Service in 1955, and Population Supporting site of the capital city, Tallahassee, 
Potential of Florida Resources By County . : it 

Groups, by Henry F. Becker and Harry F. as_well bine Bieite State University 
Brubaker, Resource Analysis Center of the and Florida Agricultural and Mechan- 


—— ' Bei sae SRnee State ical University for Negroes. The in- 
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TABLE II 


Ten Fiorina CouNTIES OF GREATEST NEGRO REGISTRATION IN 


1956 





Per Cent Population up 
or down, 1940-1950 


pita 
1956 


Per cent 25+ years old 
egistrants, 1946 


completed High School 


or more 
Per cent population 


Average per Ca 
Income, 1950 
Total Negro 


Registrants, 
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fluence of federal and state employees 
and of the educational institutions has 
made Leon different from the typical 
north Florida county. The social and 
economic factors at work in these ten 
counties suggest that it is here that 
we might expect most rapid expansion 
of Negro suffrage. 

Even in counties heretofore consid- 
ered strongly resistant to Negro vot- 
ing, a high percentage increase in Ne- 
gro registration occurred between 1946- 
1956 (see Table III). In many re- 
spects these counties are almost identi- 
cal to those counties having the lowest 
Negro registration and the greatest re- 
sistance to the expansion of Negro suf- 
frage, yet the Negro is moving toward 
fulfillment of suffrage rights. In two 


of the counties, Hamilton and Madi- 
son, although the percentage of the 
eligible Negroes who have registered 
is low, the registration figures show 
that the total number of Negroes regis- 
tered is gradually increasing. Eight of 
the ten counties are located in north 
Florida and the other two in the 
south-central part of the state. 
Madison County’s experience in ex- 
pansion of Negro suffrage deserves 
special consideration because in the be- 


ginning no Negroes were registered to 
vote in the primary, and none, were 
on the poll books until shortly before 
the 1954 primary. At that time 4 
large group of Negroes went en masse 
to the courthouse and were registered, 
so that before the primary 586 were 
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duly enrolled—558 as Democrats and 
28 as Republicans. 

There were many factors which 
made this particular registration epi- 
sode significant but mention of one will 
Madison county had been the 
scene of violence in race relations as 
1945. There was some 
speculation that even though the Ne- 
groes had registered they still would 


Nevertheless, 


suffice. 


recently as 


not vote. on election 
day, according to the testimony of the 
Supervisor of Registration and others, 
many of the Negroes did vote. An ob- 
server doing a field study of Madison 
county politics at that time reported 
that the only instance of potential vio- 
lence occurred in a small precinct when 
a white man approached the voting 
area carrying his gun and asserted 
that no Negro was going to vote. How- 
ever , other white men at the voting 
area were able to persuade the man to 
leave and no violence occurred. (At 
that same election one county commis- 
sioner who had gone on record as say- 
ing it seemed proper to him to permit 
Negroes to register and vote was de- 
feated.) 

Since the 1954 primary the number 
of non-whites registered has increased 
from the original 586 to 681 in the 
1954 general election, 991 in the 1956 
primary, and 1,010 in the 1956 general 
election. This county is in the Black 
Belt, the “hog and hominy” section of 
Florida, and has had such a strong 
feeling against Negro participation in 
elections that none registered until 
eight years after the primary had been 
opened to them. However, the fact re- 
mains that they are registering in in- 
creasing numbers and without violence, 
and they are voting, thus giving strong 
support to the general proposition that 
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once the original barrier is broken, Ne- 
gres can participate in virtually any 
area of Florida. 

Duval county, one of the four metro- 
politan areas in Florida, has long seen 
non-whites taking an active role ip 
city (Jacksonville) and county elec- 
tions. This county has the largest 
number of Negro registrants and one 
of its precincts is the largest Negro 
precinct in the state. In the urban pol- 
itics of Duval county one sees reflected 
the relative ease with which Negroes 
have registered and voted, but also 
evident are formidable barriers to 
any Negro who seeks election to pub- 
lic office. Negroes in this county have 
developed a system of en bloc voting 
for two or three offices—i.e., sheriff, 
superintendent of schools, and gover- 
nor. Non-white registrants have more 
than doubled in the decade 1946-1956 


and Duval politicians are well aware 


of the vote potential they hold. Candi. 
dates frequently woo the Negro votes, 
and the practice of using endorsement 
cards in an effort to influence the Negro 
widespread and _ accepted. 


voter, is 
While evidence of en bloc voting in re- 
sponse to Negro Voter League em 
dorsement can be found for a number 
of races during the last ten years in 
Duval county, the race which has most 
frequently followed the en bloc pattern 
has been the race for sheriff. However, 
in the 1956 Democratic primary both 
the sheriff’s and governor’s race high- 
lighted this practice (see Table IV). 

The formidable barriers still exist- 
ing in Duval county to any Negro who 
seeks elective office were brought out 
in the 1956 candidacy of a well-known 
and respected Negro attorney, Ernest 
D. Jackson. Mr. Jackson holds both 
an A.B, and law degree from Howard, 
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TABLE IV 


Necro En Bioc Votinc IN SHERIFF'S AND GOVERNOR'S RACE IN THE 1956 
DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY IN DuvaL CouNTY 





Total Precincts 
White Registrants 


Vote for Endorsed Candidate 


Negro Registrants 
Total Vote for other 





Sheriff 


Governor 


& |Candidate (s) 


14,057 7,516 
87% 

14,057 8,854 
90.8% 9.2% 


go & i 
Ss 
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was a disabled veteran who had seen 
service in both European and Asiatic- 
Pacific theatres of war, a member of 
the Second Baptist Church, APO, 
American Legion, Mason, active in 
Scouting, and had achieved consider- 
able publicity as the result of his role 
as counsel for a Negro defendant in 
a sensational criminal case. Mr. Jack- 
son attempted to gain the office of 
Justice of the Peace in what was, at 
the time of the primary, District 2. 
Jackson was nominated in the May 8, 
1956, primary over two opponents with 
the official vote of 7,716 for Jackson, 
6,103 for Miss Sara Bryan, and 950 
for a third candidate. For the moment 
it seemed that Jackson would be the 
only Negro in Florida to hold elective 
office, but only for the moment, for on 
May 22, 1956, county atorney J. Hen- 
ry Blount told the Duval County Com- 
mission that he thought the JP setup 
might be illegal. On June 2, 1956, 
Frank T. Cannon, Jacksonville at- 


torney, filing in Miss Bryan’s name, 


contested the Duval County JP setup, 
which he claimed was illegal because 
it violated a 1944 Constitutional 
amendment in that the 1949 act of 
the legislature which enabled the Du- 
val County Commission to alter and 
abolish JP districts, without referen- 
dum, was unconstitutional and that Du- 
val county was still legally on a 9 
district rather than the 5 district set- 
up. On August 7, Circuit Judge J. 
Claude Ogilvie declared the existing 
JP setup unconstitutional, and on the 
basis of his decision the Duval County 
Democratic Committee, headed by the 
chairman, Edgar Waybright, met on 
August 16, to nominate candidates 
for the 9 JP districts. There were 
approximately 350 of the 400 mem- 
bers of the committee present and in 
a very long session all JPs were re- 
nominated who had gained the nomi- 
nation in the Democratic primary 


except Jackson, and in his place the 
committee voted for Miss Bryan. The 
Committee vote was on the first ballot: 
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Bryan—109, Boree—81, and Jackson 
—®55, and on the second ballot: Bryan 
—90, Boree—82. Mr. Jackson ex- 
hausted every remedy in an effort to 
have his name on the ballot even go- 
ing to the governor on appeal asking 
for a special primary to settle the JP 
dispute but the governor said there 
was no chance for the special primary 
(the Supreme Court having ruled the 
day before this announcement, in unan- 
imous decision, that Judge Ogilvie’s 
decision was correct). And, finally, 
county attorney Blount advised Jack- 
son that under the existing election code 
in cases of this nature, only party nomi- 
nees might appear on the ballot. This 
was close, but not close enough, and 
Miss Bryan was duly elected, although 
there were more write-in votes for other 
candidates than for Miss Bryan, and 
Jackson’s 5,379 write-in total was only 
875 votes short of Miss Bryan’s total. 
This case indicates the reservoir of re- 
sistance still existing to the expansion 
of Negro suffrage even in a county 
where the Negro has had greater ac- 
ceptance than in almost any other 
county in Florida. 
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Another example of the determined 
resistance to Negro candidates for pub- 
lic office occurred in the capitol city, 
Tallahassee, in the February, 1957, 
While humor 
can usually save the day, just before 
this election there was a painfully ob- 
vious absence of humor—bad or good. 
The Negro candidate, Rev. K. S. Du- 
pont, had played a leading role in the 
Tallahassee bus “boycott” and _ his 
white opponent, Davis Atkinson, had 


city commission race. 


played a leading role in the opposi- 
tion. The white candidate easily won 
capturing 73.8 per cent of the total 
vote. The intensity of the feeling sur- 
rounding the election is reflected in 
the records that were established. There 
were more citizens registered to vote 
in this city election and a greater per- 
centage of those registered actually 
voted than in any previous city elec- 
tion. A previous 1956 city commis- 
sion race had 9,186 registrants, this 
1957 race had 13,191, and in that 
same 1956 election only 45.8 per cent 
of registrants voted while in the 1957 


contest 72.6 per cent voted. 


TABLE V 


Leon County Crty Commission Etection or Fepruary, 1957° 





Negro Defective 
Voters Voters Ballots 


1,142 978 124 
2,795 38 62 
1,401 45 26 
yay 


District Atkinson Dupont Total White 





1,996 
2,771 
1,420 
3,022 


1,121 875 
2,636 135 
1,327 93 
1,720 1,302 


2,318 369 


6,804 2,405 9,209 7,260 





unofficial count made by poll watchers em- 
ployed by the Tallahassee Democrat. 


“Tallahassee Democrat, February 27, 1957. 
The information in Table V represents the 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN FLORIDA 


The shift of Negroes from Steven- 
son to Eisenhower in the South in 1956 
was apparent in Florida. At the time 
of the November election there were 
148,686 Negroes 
representing almost nine per cent of 
the total registration. Despite the 
fact that at the time of the election, 
93 per cent of the Florida Negroes 
were registered as Democrats, this 
vote shifted heavily to the Republi- 
can standard bearer. However, they 
did not switch over for offices below 
the presidential level. 

The shift by Florida Negro voters 
from Stevenson to Eisenhower was 
evident throughout the state; however, 
in two counties it was especially clear 


registered to vote 


1952 
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—Duval and Leon. Duval county’s 
precinct 3A, largest Negro precinct in 
Florida with almost 3,200 registered, 
shifted dramatically to Eisenhower in 
1956. In 1952 this precinct gave 
Stevenson almost ninety per cent of 
its vote; in 1956 it gave Eisenhower 
slightly more than fifty-six per cent. 
Duval county precincts of heaviest Ne- 
gro registration gave Stevenson an 
advantage of almost ten to one over 
Eisenhower in 1952, but in 1956 these 
same precincts gave Eisenhower a 55 
to 45 advantage over Stevenson. Leon 
County also reflected this shift. In 
Precincts 9 and 11, those of heaviest 
Negro registration, the shift was as 
follows: 


1956 Registration 


1956 Negro White 





1,785 
1,137 
1,602 

689 


Stevenson 9 
Eisenhower 9 
Stevenson 11 


Eisenhower 11 


1,604 
1,695 
1,213 
1,464 


1,293 3,542 


1,688 2,532 





The campaign slogan used by some 
Negro political leaders in Florida, 
“How can you vote for the party of 
Eastland?” paid dividends for Eisen- 
hower. 

The presidential voting also indicat- 
ed a greater degree of participation 
by Negroes than whites. Observers be- 
lieve that this resulted from two fac- 
tors: (1) the disenchantment of many 
Democrats who simply did not vote in 
the general election, and (2) the at- 
tempt by Negro political leaders to 
show the voting potential of the Florida 
Negro. On the basis of complete elec- 
tion returns broken down by county 
and precinct it would seem that gen- 
erally the Negro voters participated 


at an intensity six per cent greater than 
whites in the presidential voting. And, 
the records reflect that the Negro total 
vote for president equalled almost seven 
per cent of the total vote cast. 

The Negro in Florida has seen a 
gradual expansion of his suffrage. He 
has been admitted into the political 
arena as a voter but not as a public 
office holder. The leaders of the Ne- 
groes, and they could and would ac- 
cept additional leaders, face problems 
somewhat like those faced by white 
political leaders—apathy, ignorance, 
superstition, fear. The difficulties of 
educating American citizens to grasp 
their responsibilities seems to be a spe- 
cial problem for the Negro. The Vo- 
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ters Leagues around the state have done 
some excellent work, as have a few out- 
standing Negro leaders, but there re- 
mains much work yet to be done. One 
of the Negro groups working in this 
area has long used the motto “A Vote- 
less Citizen Is A Voiceless Citizen,” 
and this is the theme being used in an 
increasing number of counties. 

In many Florida counties the poli- 
ticians assidiously seek the votes of 
both whites and non-whites. This prac- 
tice is common not only in Duval coun- 
ty, as has been noted, but also in Leon, 
Escambia, Marion, Orange, Seminole, 
Broward, Brevard, Volusia, Dade, and 
Hillsborough. 

The practice of keeping separate poll 
books by race and using separate bal- 
loting booths in some counties as well 
as more subtle devices hinder fullest 
political participation by the Negro in 
Florida. The need for direction and 


leadership is apparent and merely a 
show of strength will not suffice to 
place the electoral situation in proper 
It was the hope of some 


perspective. 
Negro leaders that less energy would 
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be needed in the future on matters of 
public school segregation so that there 
would be more time and energy chan- 
neled to voter educational campaigns, 
The Negro churches, the NAACP, the 
Florida State Teachers Association, 
various Voters Leagues, and academic 
personnel have greatly aided in the 
efforts to get more Negroes registered 
and voting in all elections in all coun- 
ties. 

The decade of 1946-1956 has seen 
a significant expansion of Negro suf- 
frange in Florida. Since the non-white 
percentage of the total population of 
Florida has been declining and there 
has been a quicker acceptance of Ne- 
gro voters in central and _ southern 
Florida, it seems reasonably certain 
that this expansion will continue. When 
the Negro leaders believe that they 
can devote their full energies to em- 
phasizing political participation, then 
the potential will be further realized. 
There may be one more river to cross 
before maximum Negro suffrage is real- 
ized, but all signs now point to steady 
progress in that direction. 





CHAPTER XII 


THE NEGRO VOTER IN GEORGIA POLITICS, TODAY 
Cuarence A. Bacore 


Professor of History, Atlanta University 


This paper on “The Negro Voter in 
Georgia Today” attempts to present 
generalized and over-all comment on the 
political climate within which Negroes 
operate as electors in the State of Geor- 
gia, and will place heavy emphasis on 
the agricultural, rural, and small com- 
munities within which, often, the Ne- 
gro population is heaviest; a second 
section will discuss the Atlanta Metro- 
politan area in terms of the especial 
factors which operate in the larger 
cities which make the political climate 
quite different from that of the rural 
farm and non-farm communities; anoth- 
er section is devoted to the Republican 
party in Georgia; and a final section 
will attempt to summarize in the form 
of conclusions and generalizations on 
the role and function of the Negro vot- 
er in Georgia today. 


Tue Poxitican Cuimate In Georaia 


January 12, 1943 marked a new era 
in Georgia politics, for on that day 
Ellis Arnall was inaugurated as Gov- 
ernor, having defeated the late Eugene 
Talmadge in the Democratic primary. 
Under Governor Arnall’s leadership 
(1943-47) the legislature repealed the 
poll tax and lowered the voting age 
from 21 to 18 years. For Negroes, 
however, April 1, 1946 was far more 
significant, for on that date the United 
States Supreme Court, in the Primus 
King case, invalidated the white pri- 
mary in Georgia. This marked the 
first time since 1898, when the white 
primary was adopted in Georgia, that 


Negroes had a direct voice in choos- 
ing their elective officials. Governor 
Arnall ignored the pleas of some poli- 
ticians to take steps to circumvent the 
decision, stating that “he would not 
be a party to any subterfuge, or 
scheme designed to nullify the orders 
of the court.” 

The gubernatorial election of 1946 
provided the necessary spark to arouse 
the Negroes from their political leth- 
argy. This race saw ex-Governor Tal- 
madge, who was running on a white 
supremacy ticket, pitted against James 
Carmichael, the candidate of the Ar- 
nall faction, as Governor Arnall was 
ineligible to succeed himself. Tal- 


madge’s anti-Negro rantings in the 
past as well as the anti-Negro policy 


he threatened to pursue if elected left 
no choice for the Negro, as far as the 
two candidates were concerned.” A 
state-wide registration drive was con- 
ducted by Negro leaders and when the 
books were closed on May 8 of that 
year, 118,000 Negroes were qualified 
to vote as compared with 10,000 in 
1944." 

In 1949 the legislature passed a new 
“Voters Registration Act” by which 
registration was made permanent if the 
elector voted at least once every two 
years. Furthermore, to qualify one must 
be able to read and write any selected 


1c. A. Bacote, “The Negro in Atlanta 
Politics”, Phylon, 16: 344, Fourth Quarter, 
955. 


. p. 345. 
; Georgia Republican, 7:5 March, 
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part of the Constitution of the United 
States or Georgia, to the satisfaction 
of the registrar, or pass a test on a 
list of standard questions. It was ex- 
pected that this law would provide 
Georgia with a model registration sys- 
tem which would eliminate any irreg- 
ularities. However, as Mrs. Olive 
Shadgett of the University of Georgia 
political science department points out, 
the law is far from perfect. It fails to 
designate clearly the officials who are 
responsible for registration in the var- 
vious counties, so that incompetent per- 
sonnel officiate in some counties, and, 
further, many counties lack the funds 
to purge the registration list. As a 
result, it is almost impossible to as- 
certain accurately the number of reg- 
istered voters in the state.“ For ex- 
ample, in Marietta, Georgia one group 
checked the registration rolls and found 
listed sixty of their friends who had 
died long ago. When they asked the 
officials about the situation they were 
told blandly ““We’ll leave their names 
on the rolls. The poll watchers know 
who they were, and besides they permit 
only the living to vote.”* In Telfair 
County (home of the Talmadges) a 
reform civic group sent out 1,000 let- 
ters to voters whose names were on the 
official voters list in the general elec- 
tion. All of these letters were re- 
turned with “not at this address”. This 
was done after 2,000 other names were 
purged from the list. In Long County 
the registration list includes as many 
names as there are residents in the 
county.” These facts are cited to show 
the sordid picture in areas outside the 
metropolitan counties. Despite these 


*Tbid. 
SAtlanta Constitution, May 24, 1957. 
*Ibid. 
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imperfections the figures reported for 
Negroes, and their registration, are 
fairly accurate as compared with those 
of the whites, since Negroes have been 
subject to frequent purges. 

Eleven years have passed since the 
white primary was declared unconsti- 
tutional in Georgia, and today there 
are 163,842 Negroes registered in the 
state, as opposed to 1,168,010 whites. 
Negro registration represents 15 per 
cent of Georgia’s total 1956 popula- 
tion, and 26 per cent of the state’s 
potential Negro voters. Thirty-three 
of Georgia’s 159 counties have 50 per 
cent or more of the eligible Negroes 
registered, while only in 5 counties does 
Negro registration exceed the white.’ 
Furthermore, 59,802 or 35.8 per cent 
of the Negroes registered reside in the 
five largest metropolitan counties, which 
are Fulton (Atlanta), Chatham (Sa- 
vannah), Muscogee (Columbus), Rich- 
mond (Augusta), and Bibb (Macon). 

Thus since 1946, Negro registration 
in the whole state has increased only 
45,000. According to the Southern 
Regional Council four major factors are 
responsible for this relatively low in- 
crease: (1) discriminatory practices in 
administering the registration law; (2) 
political apathy among Negroes; (3) 
fear of economic reprisals; and (4) 
violence, threats, or subtle forms of 
intimidation. The degree to which 
these factors are dominant depends 
largely on the ratio of Negro to 
white population, predominance of 
rural or agricultural life, low educa- 
tional status, and economic condition of 
the people in the community. In most 
of the rural areas, Negro leadership 


"Information based on survey of Negro 
voting in Georgia by the Southern Regional 
Council. 
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is conspicuous by its absence, and no 
civic organizations exist to promote 
political activity. Furthermore, because 
of lack of police protection, Negroes 
dare not assert themselves politically 
for fear of being victims of police bru- 
tality and economic reprisals. An ex- 
amination of seventeen counties in this 
category, shows that there are 2,420 
registered voters out of a potential Ne- 
gro vote of 43,685; on the other hand, 
in these same seventeen counties, there 
are 47,717 white registered voters, or 
94 per cent of the total registration in 
these areas. 

This huge discrepancy between Ne- 
gro and white registration is largely 
responsible for United States Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell telling the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights that many Southern Negroes 
could have voted in the Presidential 
election of 1956 had the Administra- 
tions civil rights bill been in effect.’ 
Speaking before this same Committee 
in February 8, 1957, Attorney A. T. 
Walden of Atlanta, head of the Negro 
Democrats in Georgia, pointed out that 
the problem of Negro voting was most 
crucial in the rural areas, which fact, 
he attributed, partly to the County 
Unit system, which enables politicians 
to ride into office on the Negro ques- 
tion. He cited many forms of intimi- 
dation, like cross burnings, shots being 
fired into Negro homes, and the stag- 
ing of parades in Negro areas on 
election eve. Dean B. R. Brazeal, of 
Morehouse College, who conducted a 
survey of political conditions in sev- 
eral select counties for the Southern 
Regional Council, reports that in one 
county the Sheriff conducts the ex- 


*The Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 


February 17, 1957, p. 5B. 
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amination for prospective Negro reg- 
istrants, which in itself is a form of 
intimidation. In another county, a Ne- 
gro, who had been married twice and 
was legally divorced, was accused of 
living in adultery and was therefore 
accused of being unfit to register to 
vote. This use of separate ballot boxes 
is another form of intimidation, since 
many Negroes in small communities 
fear economic or other forms of re- 
prisal if it is known how they voted. 
In one county, according to Brazeal, 
the Negro and white voters are sep- 
arated at the polls, Negroes going to 
the rear of the City Hall and deposit- 
ing their ballots in a black box, and 
whites going to the front door and 
placing their ballots in an unpainted 
box. Yet, in this same county, there 
is no effort to prevent Negroes from 
voting. In this particular county Ne- 
groes outnumber whites by a ratio of 
6 to 4, but the Negro registration 
amounts to only 18.1 per cent of the 
total. In some of the Black Belt coun- 
ties there are instances where the 
office holders permit a controlled num- 
ber of Negroes to register so that they 
might be held in reserve for voting 
purposes when the opposition appears 
to be too strong. It was also asserted 
that the whites in these areas are will- 
ing to resort to violence as a means of 
keeping Negroes from bringing court 
cases against them. 

While the whites are chiefly re- 
sponsible for these conditions, there are 
some conditions within the Negro group 
which contribute to this situation. One 
informant, who lives in a county not 
far from Atlanta, states that so-called 
Negro leaders in some small communi- 
ties too often are divided over petty 
issues. Instead of presenting a united 
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front, these leaders go their separate 
ways and, as a result, leave the Negro 
voters more confused than ever. Then, 
too, there are others, whom we might 
call “Uncle Toms”, who discourage 
any effort to alert the Negro to his 
civic responsibility and frequently re- 
port such activities to their white 
“friends”. Further, some Negro min- 
isters have failed to preach a social 
gospel to their congregations because 
of fear of offense to certain whites 
whom they fawn on in the community. 
Most of the Negro teachers, who are 
best qualified to promote citizenship 
among Negroes, say very little, and 
when they do speak out they usually 
side with the power structure of the 
community. 


Although the picture presented thus 
far, with reference to Negro voting 
in rural areas appears gloomy, there 
is a bright side. Because of irregulari- 


ties revealed in many counties, a spe- 
cial committee of the legislature is con- 
ducting hearings for the purpose of 
revising Georgia’s election laws. Among 
those appearing before this Committee 
is the late Primary Party group, from 
Telfair County, which is demanding, 
among other things, that permanent 
registration books replace looseleaf 
notebooks and that these records re- 
main in the office of the Registrar, 
that the Sheriff be removed as a par- 
ticipant in the registration process, 
and that the County Board of Regis- 
trars be elected instead of appointed. 
If these reforms are carried out, the 
election certainly will be taken out of 
the hands of the “courthouse clique”, 
and a step will be taken in the direc- 
How- 
ever, this will not take place without 


tion of democratic government. 


a struggle, because, as Attorney Dan 
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Duke of Atlanta stated, “Many county 
governments exist solely for the bene- 
fit of individuals so that they can have 
power that they can ‘hawk off’ in At- 
lanta”. As it is, although Negroes 
in Georgia represent a little less than 
one-third of the population, they do 
not have a single member in the state 
legislature. Maybe these reforms, and 
a strong Federal Civil Rights Bill, 
will bring about the desired end. 


Negro VoTiIne IN ATLANTA 


An analysis of Negro political par- 
ticipation would be misleading if it 
failed to divorce Atlanta from the 
rest of the State. While other metro- 
politan areas in Georgia, such as Sa- 
vannah, Columbus, Augusta, Macon, 
and Brunswick, have witnessed 
creased Negro political activity, At- 
lanta is an “oasis” in a desert in this 
regard. As a result of an intensive 
registration campaign in 1946, 24,441 
Negroes were qualified to vote in Ful- 
ton County, of which number 21,244 
lived in Atlanta; as opposed to this, 
56,854 whites were eligible to vote in 
Atlanta elections. Negroes represent- 
ed 27.2 per cent of the registered vot- 
ers. The most amazing aspect of this 
registration drive was that over 18,000 
names were placed on the registra- 
tion books during the last fifty-one 
days of the campaign. This success 
would have been impossible without 
a superb block-to-block organization 
by the NAACP and the Atlanta Urban 
League and excellent leadership. In 
addition, citizenship schools were con- 
ducted by the NAACP in every heavi- 
ly populated Negro precinct to edu- 
cate the new registrants on their re- 
sponsibilities as voters. 

In 1949, Negro Democrats and Re- 


in- 
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publicans joined hands to organize the 
Atlanta Negro Voters League. This 


left the members free to vote in na- 
tional elections for their particular 
party, but in state and local elections 


they were to support the most desirable 
candidates seeking office in the city- 
wide primary. This concentration of 
strength was recognized by the city 
fathers. No longer was it political 
suicide for a candidate for public of- 
fice to openly seek the Negro vote. 
In every local election the League has 
scheduled mass meetings in the Negro 
areas at which time candidates have 
solicited the Negro vote. In the city 
election of 1949, the Negro vote was 
the deciding factor in the Mayor’s race, 
and all but two of the candidates en- 
dorsed by the League for City Coun- 
cil were elected. 

On May 138, 1953, Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement, President of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, was elected in a city-wide primary 
to the Board of Education as repre- 
sentative from the Third Ward. He 
received 22,259 votes to his white op- 
ponent’s 13,936, carrying forty out of 
the fifty-eight precincts in the city, 
and losing nine of the precincts by 
less than twenty-two votes. Since Dr. 
Clement received 12,000 white votes 
in his race, credit reflects on the thou- 
sands of fair-minded white citizens who 
cast aside the question of race and 
voted for the candidate whom they re- 
garded as best qualified. This marked 
the first time since December 7, 1870, 
that Atlanta had elected a Negro to a 
public office. In this same election 
two Negroes, Attorney A. T. Walden 
and Dr. Miles G. Amos, were elected 
to the City Executive Committee from 
the same Ward. 

The impact of the Negro vote in At- 
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lanta, however, was best documented 
in the primary held on May 8, 1957. 
Realizing the importance of this elec- 
tion to the Negro’s political future, 
Negroes in January began planning for 
increased registration and the drive 
lasted until April 8. Since many Ne- 
groes had failed to vote at least once 
in two years, their names had been 
dropped from the registration list. 
Whereas there had been 21,244 Ne- 
groes eligible to vote in Atlanta in 
1946, there were only 16,654 in 1952, 
about 19,000 in 1953, and less than 
24,000 in September, 1956. Once again 
the All-Citizens Registration Commit- 
tee succeeded in increasing Negro reg- 
istration to 28,604, opposed to 95,995 
whites, or 22.7 per cent of the total 
registration. 

Forty-one candidates sought election 
to nineteen positions in the city gov- 
ernment, including two Negro candi- 
dates, Clement, who was seeking re- 
election to the Board of Education, 
and T, M. Alexander, prominent busi- 
nessman, who was running for the City 
Council from the Seventh Ward. The 
Atlanta 
eight mass meetings, climaxed by a 
final rally at Wheat Street Baptist 
Church with over 1,000 in attendance. 
All of the candidates, with the excep- 
tion of three or four, were in attend- 
ance. In his appeal for the Negro 
vote, Mayor Hartsfield closed his re- 
marks by asserting that “I have been 
a mayor to all the people, and nobody 
had to apologize for his mayor re- 
gardless to what part of the country 
he travelled. Because I have given 
nineteen years of honorable service.” 
Mayor Hartsfield and Dr. Clement had 
the endorsement of the white dailies, 
the Atlanta Daily World (Negro), and 


Negro Voters League held 
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the Atlanta Negro Voters League. Mr. 
Alexander had the endorsement of the 
Atlanta Daily World and the Atlanta 
Negro Voters League, while the white 
dailies endorsed one of his white op- 
ponents, Mr. Randall Lanier, an at- 
torney. 

This election is significant in that 
it witnessed the largest turnout of 
voters in the city’s history. A total of 
73,495 voters out of a total registra- 
tion of 124,599, or about 58.9 per 
cent, went to the polls. The Atlanta 
Negro Voters League provided free 
transportation to any polling place in 
the city by securing volunteers who of- 
fered their cars. Furthermore, one of 
the large Negro taxi companies made 
its entire fleet available for this serv- 


ice, free of charge. In addition, sey- 
eral hundred college students went 
from door to door the Sunday preced- 
ing the election to remind Negroes to 
go to the polls. The extent of the 
Negro vote is ascertainable by examin- 
ing the returns from eight predomi- 
nantly Negro precincts. According to 
the records of the Fulton County Reg- 
istration office, these precincts have 
a total of 14,899 Negro registered vot- 
ers, and only 34 whites. This number 
represents 52.08 per cent of the 
28,604 Negroes registered in the en- 
tire city. The analysis of the votes 
for Mayor Hartsfield and his oppo- 
nent, Fulton County Commissioner 
Archie Lindsay, reveal some interest- 
ing facts. 




















Ward Precinct Negro Registered White Registered Hartsfield Lindsay 
Voters Voters 

3 B 2,482 0 1,744 117 

3 H 2,095 6 1,443 104 

3 K 1,268 0 760 78 

3 N 771 0 424 od 

4 I 1,902 6 1,167 87 

6 H 2,311 12 1,480 72 

7 A 1,957 9 1,244 98 
7 D 2,113 1 1,521 83 

14,899 34 9,783 703 
Total number of Negro votes cast in Mayor’s race ...........sceeescrececees 10,486 
Percentage of Negro registered voting for Mayor..............ceeesecceseees 70.38 
Tikal TEReets VON TO STN ION o 5 ox oi o'a5 9550 ho ren sa nesgiecansectns sapenses 9,783 
Percentage of Negro vote for Hartsfield ............cccccccecsccccevcscees 93.27 
ceil Neen WINN CRE IIIS coo ooo nc coe cccse cosas cues tenseesseresscne 703 
6.73 


Percentage of Negro vote for Lindsay 
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Allowance should be made for those 
Negro voters who did not vote for 
either candidate for Mayor. Using 
8-B as an example, 1,919 voters en- 


tered the booths but only 1,861 votes 


were cast in the mayoralty race, or 
96.7 per cent of the Negro vote in the 
precinct. Adding this 3.3 per cent 
to the number of votes cast in the 
mayoralty race in these eight pre- 
cincts there were 10,800 votes cast 
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in these areas. Using the above data 
as being representative of the Negro 
vote in the entire city, the following 


estimates are reached in regards to the 
city wide election, conducted on May 
8, 1957. 
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Although Mr. Lindsay conducted a 
campaign along dignified lines and did 
not inject the race issue, Mayor Harts- 
field’s record of nineteen years in office 
was one that promoted the growth of 
Atlanta as well as serving the interests 
of all of the people without regard to 
race, color, or creed. Negro voters 
recognized these achievements and were 
eager to see Atlanta continue its for- 


ward march, and not be subjected to 
reactionary elements that dominate 
state politics. This factor, along with 
the efforts of the Atlanta Negro Voters 
League, the Atlanta Daily World and 
the Negro ministers, was responsible 
for bringing out 72.48 per cent of the 
Negro registered voters to the polls. — 

No one could question Clement’s 
qualifications and record for another 
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term on the Board of Education from 
the Third Ward. His opponent, Charlie 
Vaughn, ran on a white supremacy plat- 
form, being the only one of the forty- 
one candidates seeking public office to 
inject the race issue. Despite the con- 
troversial issues involved in the school 
board races, Clement defeated his op- 
ponent in the city-wide primary by a 
vote of 35,200 to 29,036, and carried 
the same thirty-four precincts that 
were carried by the Mayor. He was 
one of three incumbent members of the 
Board to be reelected, while five oth- 
ers were defeated. Whereas 70.38 per 
cent of the total Negro registered vot- 
ers cast ballots in the mayoralty race, 
only 63.24 per cent voted in this brack- 
et (17,891). This indicates that many 
voters cast their ballot for Mayor and 
ignored the other brackets. Of the 
35,200 votes for Clement, 17,500 were 
Negro votes (97.28 per cent) and 
17,770 were white (26.6 per cent). 
His total of 35,200 votes, which was 
12,961 more than he received in 1953, 
placed him fourth highest in the to- 
tal votes received by the forty-one 
candidates seeking various offices. An 
interesting sidelight of this race is 
that in one precinct, which neither 
the Mayor nor Clement carried, the 
latter received more votes than the 
Mayor. On the other hand, of the 
29,036 votes received by Vaughn, 98.2 
per cent or 28,525 came from white 
voters, and 1.8 per cent or 511 were 
cast by Negroes. The outcome of this 
race was best analyzed by Clement 
when he said that it appeared that the 
people of Atlanta ‘wanted to say to 
the world that race relations here re- 
main good and that there is no ten- 
sion between the two groups.” 





*Atlanta Journal, May 9, 1957, p. 15. 


When Alexander announced his can- 
didacy for the Board of Aldermen 
from the Seventh Ward, it was the 
first time since 1887 that any Negro 
had sought such a position.” This was 
a three man race, the other two can- 
didates being white. Alexander con- 
ducted a dignified campaign and was 
well received by white civic groups 
that invited him to speak. As in Clem- 
ent’s race, Negro voting in this brack- 
et fell below that in the mayoralty 
bracket with only 65.28 per cent or 
18,673 of the Negro registered vote 
participating. Alexander received 
17,958 or 96.17 per cent of the 
Negro vote, and 4,888 white votes 
for a total of 22,864 or 33.35 per cent 
of the 64,891 votes cast in the brack- 
et. This placed him second to Mr. Jack 
Summers, a barber supply dealer, who 
received 27,993 votes, while the third 
candidate polled 14,052 votes. Since 
no candidate received a majority, a 
run-off was necessitated on May 22, 
1957. 

This remarkable showing made by 
Alexander, along with the reelection 
of Clement, induced Governor Marvin 
Griffin, who is a die-hard white su- 
premacist, to issue a public statement 
in which he injected the race issue into 
the local Atlanta election. In a step 
unprecedented in the history of At- 
lanta politics, Governor Griffin urged 
the citizens of Atlanta to vote against 
Alexander and support his white op- 
ponent because he “is in complete 
sympathy with the preservation of the 
traditions and customs of the South- 
ern people.”" When asked to com- 
ment on this statement, Mayor Harts- 





“Bacote, op. cit., p. 335. 
“Atlanta Constitution, May 18, 1957, 
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field said, “I think this matter can be 
left to the good judgment of the voters 
of Atlanta.” 

There were only two aldermanic 
contests involved in the run-off pri- 
mary, and the Alexander-Summers 
race was responsible for breaking all 
records in such an election. A total 
of 54,625 voted in this bracket, as 
compared to 48,035 in the other con- 
test. Alexander received 20,028 Ne- 
gro votes, or 70 per cent of the total 
Negro registration, and 2,432 white 
votes, for a total of 22,455, while his 
opponent garnered 32,170 votes. Alex- 
ander got 2,070 more Negro votes in 
the run-off than he did in the first pri- 
mary, but received only half as many 
white votes in the run-off as he did 
in the first primary. There are several 
explanations for this situation. First, 
in the first primary the Mayor’s race 
overshadowed the others, and many Ne- 
groes voted only in that bracket and 
neglected the others. Second, since 
only four candidates were to be voted 
for in the run-off, Negroes concen- 
trated more or less on their candidate. 
As for the whites, it is probable that 
many who voted for Alexander in the 
first primary failed to go to the polls 
in the second. 

It is probable that Summers would 
have won without the Governor is- 
suing a public statement in his behalf. 
Alexander had become an issue. Since 
the white supremacist candidate for 
the Board of Education had lost to 
Clement and since Fulton County 
Commissioner Archie Lindsay had lost 
to Mayor Hartsfield, the followers of 
these defeated candidates were deter- 
mined to give their support to the 





* Ibid. 


white candidate. Furthermore, Alex- 
ander faced an uphill fight from the 
start in that he was seeking election 
from a ward which had a white regis- 
tration of 13,094 as compared with 
6,151 Negroes. In the Third Ward, on 
the other hand, there are 10,733 Negro 
registrants and 8,117 whites. To Sum- 
mers’ credit, he did not publicly in- 
ject the race issue in either campaign. 


Although defeated, Alexander made 
a contribution which cannot be over- 
looked. The record outpouring of vot- 
ers was due primarily to Alexander's 
seeking to be the first Negro alderman 
in Atlanta since William Finch and 
George Graham served in City Coun- 
cil in 1871. “...it is a healthy thing 
indeed,” commented the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, “that a Negro man ran for Alder- 
man if his doing so produced such a 
turnout of an ordinarily sluggish elec- 
torate.”” However, concluded the Jour- 
nal, “It’s really shameful that only 
slightly more than 124,000 are regis- 
tered. A whole lot more of the city’s 
500,000 plus population is eligible.”” 


This apathy poses a serious problem 
for the Negroes of Atlanta. While it 
is true that there are 28,604 Negroes 
registered in Atlanta and 29,152 or 
20.37 per cent in Fulton County, there 
are 99,347 potential Negro voters or 
70,195 unregistered voters. The chief 
reason offered by Negroes for not 
registering to vote is that they have 
no interest in politics and also that 
they will be taxed if their names are 
placed on the books. Furthermore, the 
novelty of voting has worn off since 
1946, and an educational campaign 
must be instituted to revive interest. 





*Fditorial, May 23, 1957, p. 18. 
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In 1946, Negro registration consti- 
tuted 27.2 per cent of the total city 
registration, whereas in 1957 it repre- 
sents only 22.14 per cent. It should be 
explained, however, that this sharp 
decline in registration is due in part 
to the expansion of the city limits 
which brought in many more white 
people and few Negroes. Neverthe- 
less, if Negro registration does not 
make significant gains, there is a dan- 
ger that the Negro vote may become 
a liability instead of an asset. Thus 
it becomes the duty of the Atlanta Ne- 
gro Voters League to call upon all 
churches and civic groups to make 
registration their primary goal. Only 
through the intelligent exercise of the 
ballot can the Negro eliminate race- 
baiting from political campaigns. So 
far Atlanta is more progressive in its 
political thinking and planning than 
any of the other cities in the Deep 
South. It is also a great commercial 
center as well as an outstanding cul- 
tural area for both whites and Ne- 
groes. Then too, Atlanta has been a 
pioneer in developing a better under- 
standing between the races. Being the 
birthplace of the Interracial Commis- 
sion, leading churchmen of both races 
have been instrumental in producing a 
greater respect for the law. Without 
the sympathetic cooperation of a large 
element of the white group, the polit- 
ical climate would be much different.” 
Many whites disapprove of the dem- 
agoguery practiced by some of their 
public officials, but they need the help 
of Negroes to curb it. Only in this 
way can Atlanta remain an “oasis” 
in Georgia. 


Tue Repusiican Party IN Georaia 





“Bacote, op. cit., p. 350. 


One of the healthy signs in Georgia 
politics in recent years has been the 
effort of the Republican Party to chal- 
lenge the control of the Democratic 
Party in certain areas. Ever since 
the Reconstruction period, the Repub- 
lican Party has been a collection of 
factions struggling for a seat in the 
national convention and for federal 
offices as spoils of victory. There has 
been race conflict within the party, 
and between the party and the Demo- 
crats. The Republican Party came to 
be labelled the “Negro Party” led by 
corrupt whites, a few Negro spoils- 
seekers and some leaders hopeful of 
enlarged Federal protection of the 
rights of Negroes. 

Today, however, as a result of a 
complete reorganization of the party 
set-up, the Republicans are drawing 
into their fold many respectable white 
citizens who realize that a one-party 
set-up, as well as the nefarious county 
unit system, disfranchises them as 
much as it does the Negroes. The Re- 
publican State Central Committee has 
purged those county leaders who were 
concerned only with the spoils of of- 
fice and who made no attempt to 
build up the party from the “grass 
roots.” Furthermore, Republican or- 
ganizations are very active in Rich- 
mond County (Augusta), Dekalb, 
Muscogee (Columbus), Fulton (At- 
lanta); and in Chatham (Savannah). 
The Republican organization is aware 
of the fact that before it can offer can- 
didates for congressional seats it must 
be more active in local elections. In 
other words, as W. S. Shaw, promi- 
nent Atlanta Negro businessman and 
Secretary of the Georgia Republican 
State Central Committee, so aptly put 
it, “the party must win more court- 
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house offices before they can win con- 
gressional elections.” 

In the presidential election of 1956, 
President Eisenhower polled 216,652 
votes in Georgia, or 32.9 per cent of 
the total vote. He had a clear cut 
majority in eleven of the 159 coun- 
ties and 40 per cent of the vote in 23. 
This is an increase over 1952 when 
the President got 198,691 votes or 
30.4 per cent of the total vote. How- 
ever, at that time he carried only 
three counties and obtained 40 per cent 
of the vote in 15 counties. The Re- 
publican showing in the 1956 con- 
gressional race in the Fifth District 
(Fulton County—Atlanta, Dekalb 
and Rockdale) indicates the rising 
trend in Republican strength. Ran- 
dolph Thrower, the Republican can- 
didate, polled 58,777 votes, or 39.1 
per cent against 85,292 for James 
Davis, the Democrat. Two years be- 
fore, when Charles A. Moye ran for 
Congress, he was beaten by Davis 
by a vote 54,069 to 29,911. Thus, in 
two years the Republican candidate 
gained 29,000 votes. 

The race baiting tactics of Governor 
Griffin, along with those of the East- 
lands and others, caused a sharp re- 
versal of the Negro vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1956. Whereas in 
1956 Stevenson received 74.3 per cent 
of the Negro vote, in 1956 the eight 
predominantly Negro precincts in At- 
lanta gave Eisenhower 7,767 votes or 
86.35 per cent and Stevenson 1,215. 
This proves that neither party can 
take the Negro vote for granted— 
that the Negro will not be influerced 
by past deeds of either party, but is 
concerned primarily with the party’s 
position on current affairs, especially 
civil rights. 


In local politics, however, the Re- 
publicans have much spade work to do 
before they become a factor of any im- 
portance. In only a few counties in 
the North Georgia mountains does the 
party control local affairs. Out of the 
present membership of 259 in the 
Georgia legislature, only four are Re- 
publicans. Nevertheless, it is a whole- 
some trend, and if Georgia politics is 
to be free of race baiting, it must 
come largely through the development 
of a fairly balanced two-party system. 

On the basis of the analysis pre- 
sented in this report, the following 
steps are necessary to increase the 
voting power of Negroes in the State 
of Georgia: 

1. An educational program, in the 
form of citizenship schools, should 
be instituted immediately to teach the 
Negroes the importance of the ballot. 
Many Negroes regard politics as the 
“white man’s business” and do not 
realize that only through the ballot is 
it possible to obtain the full benefits 
of democracy. 

2. A more intelligent and aggres- 
sive leadership must be developed 
and/or activated, to give Negroes 
guidance in political matters. Minis- 
ters and teachers must assume leader- 
ship of the civic and political organi- 
zations which will make their influence 
felt in the community. 

8. An effective registration cam- 
paign must be conducted in each of 
the counties. If necessary, these cam- 
paigns should be operated by a paid 
person who would devote full-time to 
this project. The funds for this ex- 
pensive campaign should come from a 
state-wide organization, since the po- 
litical welfare of the Negroes in the 
metropolitan areas is more or less 
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linked with the voting strength of Ne- 


groes in the smaller communities and 


counties. 

4. A greater line of communication 
must be established with liberal 
whites both at the local and the state 


level, and these lines of communica- 
tion must be immediately effected. 

5. As a last resort, suits should be 
instituted against the officials who per- 
sist in denying Negro voters their con- 
stitutional rights to participate in all 
levels of local, and state elections. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE NEGRO VOTER IN LOUISIANA* 


JoHN 


H. Fenton 


Instructor in Political Science, Tulane University 


A political revolution has occurred 


in Louisiana. More than 150,000 Ne- 
gro Louisianians are registered to vote. 
However, resistance to registration re- 
mains strong in many areas of the 
state and is intensifying in others. 

In telling the story of the process 
by which the Negro is working toward 
the goal of first class political citizen- 
ship in the state, this paper deals with 
six main aspects of the struggle; 1) 
the legal framework; 2) discriminatory 
techniques; 3) registration, in terms of 
where it has occurred and why; 4) the 
political process; 5) voting perfor- 
mance; and 6) prospects for the future. 


LeaaLt DETERMINANTS 


In brief, Louisiana law with respect 
to registration is as follows: 


Every citizen of Louisiana, not less 

than 21 years of age, who is a citi- 

zen of the United States, native born 

or naturalized, may be enrolled as a 

registered voter upon his personal 

application if he possesses the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

1. Resident of the state for one 
year. 

2. Must be able to read and write, 
and understand the duties and ob- 
ligations of citizenship “‘under a 
republican form of government.” 


*Acknowledgments are due the Southern 
Regional Council for its sponsorship of the 
study of Negro registration in Louisiana 
and to Professor Kenneth N. Vines for 
his invaluable assistance in the study. Much 
of the material on Negro registration which 
appears in this article was drawn from an 
article by John H. Fenton and Kenneth N. 
Vines, “Negro Registration in Louisiana,” 
scheduled to appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the American Political Science Review. 


3. Must be able to read any clause 
in the constitution of the State of 
Louisiana or the constitution of 
the United States and give a rea- 
sonable interpretation thereof, 
to the satisfaction of the regis- 
tration official. 

If unable to read or write, the 
applicant for registration is en- 
titled to register if he is a per- 
son of good character and reputa- 
tion, attached to the principles of 
the constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Lou- 
isiana, and if he demonstrates 
his ability to understand and to 
give a reasonable interpretation 
of any section of either consti- 
tution. 

The registrar, if unsure of the 
eligibility of an applicant, may 
require the applicant to secure 
two character witnesses who are 
registered voters from the ap- 
plicant’s precinct. 


Obviously the requirements for reg- 

istration in Louisiana are complex and 
confused. As applied by the registrars, 
the registration procedure is roughly 
as follows: 
1, The applicant for registration is 
given Form LR-1, Form of Applica- 
tion for Registration. The law for- 
bids any help to a person completing 
this rather complicated form. In most 
instances, if a person completes the 
form without help it is regarded as 
pro forma evidence of literacy. How- 
ever, if a registrar wishes, he may ex- 
amine an applicant with respect to the 
constitution even though he successfully 
completes the form. 
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Practice varies widely with respect 

to helping applicants and the strict- 
ness with which registrars scrutinize 
the form in search of mistakes. In 
some parishes, Negroes find it virtual- 
ly impossible to satisfy the “high” 
standards demanded of them by reg- 
istrars; in others, Negroes and whites 
are permitted to copy from previously 
completed copies of registration forms, 
and mistakes overlooked. 
2. If a person is unable to complete 
the form satisfactorily, he may still 
qualify for registration under the good 
character provision of the law. Once 
again, there is considerable variation 
among parishes with respect to reg- 
istration of illiterates. However, as a 
rule, where literate Negroes find it easy 
to register, illiterate Negroes also find 
few obstacles to registration. 


DiscrimInaTory TECHNIQUES 


Some of the more common devices 
used to discourage Negro registration 
in the Louisiana parishes where sub- 
terfuges are employed include: 

1, Finding non-existant mistakes in the 
way the registration form is complet- 
ed. The Registrar, by law, need not and 
in fact should not reveal to the appli- 
cant the mistake or mistakes made by 
him. 

2. Negroes are asked questions con- 
cerning the constitution not asked white 
applicants, such as “define due proc- 
ess of law,” or “a republican form of 
government.” 

8. A novel device used by some plan- 
tation owners has been to hold their 


‘ 


own registration, and thus “satisfy” 
the Negroes without actually register- 
ing them. 

4. Registration offices are moved fre- 
quently, ostensibly for the convenience 


of the voters, actually to confuse pros- 
pective Negro applicants. 
5. Registration offices are often closed 
when Negro applicants present them- 
selves. 
6. Negro applicants are required to 
be accompanied by two character wit- 
nesses, a requirement that is not ex- 
tended to white applicants. Where no 
or few Negroes are registered it is 
difficult to find willing witnesses. 
7. A new device is the discriminatory 
purging of the rolls, instituted with 
marked success in Bienville, Caldwell, 
Jackson, La Salle, and Ouachita par- 
ishes (All North-Central parishes), 
The procedure followed in purging the 
rolls is as follows: 
a.) Louisiana law permits any two reg- 
istered voters to challenge by affidavit 
any name appearing on the rolls. In 
such cases, the registrar must notify 
the person challenged and order him to 
appear within 10 days to “prove” his 
right to remain registered. If the 
challenged person appears within 10 
days the registrar is the sole judge 
of the merits of the case and the sta- 
tute provides no standards to guide 
the registrar in making his decision. 
If he does not appear in 10 days his 
name is stricken from the rolls. 
b.) Therefore, Citizens Council repre- 
sentatives in these parishes, armed with 
mistakes found on registration cards, 
have issued wholesale challenges 
against Negroes who were registered to 
vote. Where no mistakes have been 
found on the cards, registered Negro 
voters have been challenged on the 
basis of (1) that the card was not com- 
pleted by the registered Negro, or (2) 
that he received help in completing it. 
In Carroll, Madison, Tensas, and 
West Feliciana parishes (Mississippi 
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Delta) no Negroes are registered to 
yote. In these parishes subterfuge is 
unnecessary to discourage Negro reg- 
istration for the Negroes know that 
they should not and cannot register, 
and, therefore, rarely attempt to do 
$0. 
Necro ReaisTRaTION 

Nationally, 1936 marked the year 
that the Negro vote became an import- 
ant factor in the American political 
equation. It was in that election that 
the Negroes of America showed that 
they had been transformed into a so- 
cial psychological community, capable 
of voting in terms of their own self- 
interests as defined by their leaders. 
After 1936, the dollar bill, the drink, 
and the ghost of Abraham Lincoln lost 
its hold on the Negro vote. 





TABLE I 


Necro REGISTRATION IN LouISIANA, 1940-56 





NEGRO VOTER IN LOUISIANA 821 









In Louisiana, however, as in the rest 
of the South, this new-found voice of 
the Negro was throttled by the white 
primary. As is shown in Table I, only 
803 Negro Louisianians were registered 
to vote in 1940. But the renascent na- 
tional voice of the Negro lifted the 
issue of Negro disfranchisement from 
a narrow sectional concern to the level 
of a national issue and the result was 
the outlawing of the white primary by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1944, in 
the case of Smith v. Allwright. After 
1944, Negro registration in Louisiana 
swelled rapidly, reaching a level of 
161,410 in March of 1956, or 30 per 
cent of the potential vote. 

In spite of the marked increase in 
Negro registration, it has not approach- 
ed the level of white registration, which 





Per cent of potential 


Potential Negro 








No. Negroes 

Registered 
1940, March 803 
1948, March 22,576 
1952, March 97,101 
1956, March 161,410 


1956, October 152,378 











Vote Registered 
473,562 0.2 
479,738 4.7 
497,000* 19.5 
529,000* 30.5 


529,000* 28.8 





*Estimated 


totalled 904,000 in October of 1956 or 
more than 70 per cent of the potential 
white vote. A first concern, then, is 
to attempt to isolate and analyze the 
factors which inhibit Negro registra- 
tion in Louisiana. 

It is possible to make the following 
generalizations with respect to the pat- 
tern of Negro registration in Louis- 
iana; 1) the initial resistance to Ne- 


gro registration was least intense in 










the urban areas, rural sections with 
few Negroes and no history of a plan- 
tation economy, and in the French- 
Catholic area of the state; 2) recent 
counter-moves designed to decrease Ne- 
gro registration have been concentrated 
almost exclusively in the North-Cen- 
tral section of Louisiana, which is a 
rural area with relatively few Negroes 
and no history of a plantation economy. 


All five parishes in which Negro reg- 
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istration was reduced by 50 per cent 
or more between March and October of 
1956 are contiguous and are located in 
the North-Central section of the state; 
8) resistance to registration has been 
greatest in the Northern, non-French 
Catholic portion of the state and par- 
ticularly in the sections of North Lou- 
isiana with a history of a plantation 
economy and with a great many Ne- 
groes in the population. Following is 
a discussion of each of these three gen- 
eralizations. 
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1) Areas with a permissive attitude to- 
ward Negro registration. 

One of the most marked changes that 
has taken place in the Louisiana Ne- 
gro’s socio-economic status has been 
his transformation from a position as 
a rural serf tenant to that of an urban 
free laborer. As Table 2 shows, in 
1900 fewer than 20 per cent of Lou- 


isiana’s Negroes lived in the cities, 


whereas in 1950 more than 50 per cent 


resided in urban areas. 


TABLE II 


LouISIANA PoPULATION—URBAN AND RURAL BY 


Necro AND TOTAL 








en 








Total Negro 


Year Population 


No. Urban 


Negroes 


% of Total 


% of Negroes (white and Negro) 
Urban 





1950 
1940 
1930 
1920 
1910 
1900 


882,428 
849,303 
776,326 
700,257 
713,874 
650,804 


447,463 
314,095 
257,463 
190,413 
160,845 

88,354 





For the Negro, urbanization sym- 
bolizes opportunity. It opens the door 
to better schools, better jobs, and in- 
creased opportunities for political ac- 
tivity. In Louisiana, however, the ex- 
pectations with respect to Negro po- 
litical activity are drowned in the cold 
water of Negro lethargy. In the five 
parishes which are 70 per cent or more 
urban only 24 per cent of the potential 
Negro vote is registered, as compared 
with 33 per cent in the 17 most rural 
parishes (0-9 per cent urban), and ap- 
proximately 29 per cent for the state 
as a whole. 

The reasons for the failure of many 
urban Negroes to register seems to be 
largely traceable to two factors; 1) 


their typically lower socio-economic and 
recent urban immigrant status with a 
consequent social disorientation. Such 
low-income urban Negroes typically be- 
long to few organizations and are, es- 
sentially, ‘‘non-participants” in the 
greater society. Negro leadership does 
not reach them and consequently they 
neither register nor vote. From a so- 
cial psychological point of view they 
have not been integrated into the great- 
er Negro community; 2) Negro leader- 
ship in urban areas is particular and 
not general. It is, typically, uncoor- 
dinated and lacks over-all direction. 
Seemingly, it has not been possible for 
many urban Negro leaders in Louisiana 
to subordinate their private ambitions 
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to the larger goal of improvement of 


the Negro’s social and political posi- 
tion, However, with increased pres- 
sure on the Negro community exerted 
by the white Citizens Council has come 
an increasing awareness among Ne- 
groes of the things they have in com- 
mon. 

The failure of the urban Negro to 
register represents both a challenge 
and an opportunity to Negro leader- 
ship. Approximately 45 per cent of 
the potential Negro vote is concentrat- 
ed in five urban parishes and only 24 
per cent of this vote is registered. If 
only 70 per cent of the urban vote 
could be registered the total Negro 
registration would exceed 250,000. 

The 25 French-Catholic parishes 
which, roughly, form Southern Louisi- 
ana also represent, in general, an area 
which is permissive of Negro registra- 
tion. Slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the potential Negro vote is register- 
ed in these parishes, compared to ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in the re- 
mainder of the state. 

Catholics claim that the primary ex- 
planation for the permissive attitude 
toward the Negro in French-Catholic 
Louisiana as manifested in the registra- 
tion figures is to be found in the “‘cath- 
clic” nature of their religion. Others 
say that the important variable is not 
religion but race. According to these 
observers, the Latin people as a race 
accept integration more readily than 
do Anglo-Saxons. 

2) Parishes in which there has been 
a reaction against Negro registration 

The North-Central Cut-Over Pine 
section of Louisiana is an area with 
few Negroes in its population and no 
history of a plantation economy. Geo- 
graphically, the section is located be- 
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tween the Red River on the West and 
the Mississippi Delta on the East, 
both of which have been, historically, 
plantation sections. 

Since 1948, the proportion of Ne- 
groes registered to vote has steadily 
risen in North-Central Louisiana, un- 
til in March of 1956 more than 50 
per cent of the potential Negro vote 
was registered. In the spring and 
summer of 1956, however, the Citizens 
Council selected several of the North- 
Central and adjoining parishes as the 
locus for a drive to purge Negroes 
from the rolls. In five of these par- 
ishes (Bienville, Caldwell, Jackson, La 
Salle, Ouachita, and Union) they have 
enjoyed considerable success, having 
cut the number of registered Negroes 
by 50 per cent or more. 

By contrast, it is interesting to 
note that Negro registration was not 
reduced significantly in any of the 
French-Catholic parishes in 1956, and 
en the contrary tended to increase. 
Seemingly, this further underscores 
the importance of the religio-cultural 
variable in explaining attitudes toward 
Negroes. 

3) The defiant parishes 

There are four parishes in Louisiana 
in which not a single Negro is reg- 
istered to vote. All four of these par- 
ishes are located in the Mississippi 
Delta section of the state, and are 
typical plantation-economy parishes 
in which more than 65 per cent of the 
population is colored. 

The effect of the existence of a plan- 
tation economy on Negro registration 
is demonstrated by Table III. As the 
Table shows, in the non-French Louisi- 
ana parishes there is a high negative 
correlation between the per cent ten- 
ancy of a parish and the per cent of 
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TABLE III 


RELATION BETWEEN PER CENT TENANCY 
AND Per CENT NEGRO REGISTRATION IN 
Non-FRENCH PariIsHEs, 1956 





Mean% 
Negro 
Registration 


% Tenancy No. of Parishes 





50% + 12 
40-49% 19 
30-39% 25 
20-29% 36 
10-19% 53 

0- 9% 59 





its potential Negro vote that is reg- 
istered. 

Specifically, a high rate of tenancy 
in a parish indicates the existence of 


a plantation economy. In the planta- 


tion parishes a few individuals own 
the vast majority of the land and the 
Negroes are in a subservient position 


in both an economic and a social sense. 
In the Mississippi Delta and Red 
River parishes the plantation owners 
take pride in the resemblance which 
exists between the 1856 and 1956 plan- 
tations. In these parishes the ‘“Mas- 
ter’s” word is still law, and his op- 
position to registration precludes it 
from the thinking of many if not most 
Negroes. Certainly, it bars the ma- 
jority of them from attempting it. 

The French-Catholic section of Lou- 
isiana is a sugar cane and rice section 
rather than a cotton plantation area. 
However, in the three French parishes 
which have a plantation economy, the 
level of Negro registration is in excess 
of the average for the entire Northern 
section. 

Tue Poxrticat Process 

The first concern of every politician 

is to be elected and reelected to office. 


Therefore, the existence in any com. 
munity of a reservoir of untapped vot- 
ers tends to act as a magnet on poli- 
ticans in search of votes. The Negro 
vote in Louisiana, however, was not 
fair game until the Supreme Court de- 
clared the White Primary Law uncon- 
stitutional. After 1944, Louisiana pol- 
iticians could legally pursue the Ne- 
gro vote. 

In all the Louisiana parishes ex- 
cept those with the very largest cities, 
political power and interest center in 
the courthouse of the parish seat. The 
dominant political figure in the court- 
house is the sheriff, whose election oc- 
casions the most interest and largest 
voter turnout in the parish. Where 
Negro registration has occurred in 
large numbers, the sheriff has almost 
invariably been friendly to the idea. 

The way in which the political proe- 
ess helps bring Negroes to the polls 
is as follows: 

1) Community attitudes must, first of 
all, be permissive with respect to Ne- 
gro registration. If the white com- 
munity is strongly and unalterably op- 
posed to Negro voting, the sheriff or 
other politicians will rarely seek the 
Negro vote. Instead, as in the Missis- 
sippi Delta parish with no registra- 
tion, the sheriff will help keep the 
Negroes away from the polls. This is 
true because the politician fears the 
reaction of his townspeople to Negro 
registration and because he, too, gen- 
erally shares the dominant attitude. 

2) The sheriff, by the very nature of 
his office, is subject to manifold temp- 
tations relating to law enforcement, 
particularly, in Louisiana, to the classic 
“payoff” to permit gambling. When 
a sheriff permits gambling, he is charg- 
ed with corruption of office by the good 
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government, middle-class voters of his 
community. In this event the sheriff 
is compelled to turn to lower socio- 
economic groups or to marginal groups 
in the community for support. 

3) After Negro leaders have initiated 
the movement for registration and 
thus demonstrated their group’s po- 
tential voter strength, the sheriff or 
other official can then use to his own 
profit the power of his office to pre- 
vent interference with registration, or 
else later encourage registration drives 
and voter tournout campaigns. In many 
parishes the Negro vote has become a 
“balance of power” factor. 
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TABLE IV 
CoMPARISON oF Necro VoTinc BEHAVIOR WITH THAT OF STATE IN 1956 
LovuIsIANA DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 


% Voting for Governor 
Who Voted for 
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4) Finally, the reward of the Negro 
for his vote is respect from the politi- 
cians and attendance at Negro political 
meetings, cessation of police brutality, 
and promises made and often kept re- 
garding such matters as street im- 
provements and better school facilities. 


Votina PERFORMANCE 


The Negro vote shown in Table IV 
was derived from the vote of 28 pre- 
cincts, in all of which more than 90 
per cent of the registered voters were 
colored. The total breakdown for the 
28 precincts was 20,425 Negro and 
508 white. The 28 precincts are lo- 
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cated in 11 parishes (Orleans, East 
Baton Rouge, Morehouse, Caddo, Aca- 
dia, LaSalle, Allen, Calcasieu, St. Lan- 
dry, Evangeline, and Vernon) and 
scattered throughout the state. They 
include both rural and urban parishes. 

It is interesting to note that the 
turnout of registered Negroes in the 
vote for governor was virtually iden- 
tical to that of the total registered 
population. However, fewer Negroes 
than whites voted for lesser candidates, 
which was, in all probability, a func- 
tion of literacy and information. 

The Negro is often accused of block 
voting. Table IV would indicate that 
the Negroes outside New Orleans did 
vote overwhelmingly for Earl K. Long 
and his ticket. in the 1956 primary.’ 
However, it is important to note that 
in New Orleans Mayor Morrison re- 
ceived more votes than did Long among 
Negro voters. In fact, Table IV clear- 
ly indicates that Morrison’s narrow 
plurality in Orleans parish was, in 
large part, due to the vote he received 
from the Negro population. 

The conclusions that can be drawn 
from Table IV are several. In the first 
place, the Negro vote is not atypical. 
Where the Negroes are subject to cross 
pressures their vote splits as dos the 
remainder of the population. Where 
cross pressures do not exist the vote 
tends to be of the block variety— 
which should occasion no surprise. The 
name “Long” is identified by Negroes 
with pensions and other state services 
oriented toward lower socio-economic 
groups. Because most Negroes are of 
the lower socio-economic strata they 


*There were five candidates in the prim- 
ary. 
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tended to vote for Long. However, in 
New Orleans the name “Morrison” jg 
as well known as that of Long and is 
identified with low-cost housing for 
Negroes, better park and school facili- 
ties, and related official acts designed 
to aid the Negroes. Therefore, the Ne. 
gro in New Orleans was faced with 
a dilemma in casting his vote and 
reacted by dividing it rather evenly 
between Morrison and Long. In ad- 
dition, according to Negro leaders 
throughout the state, the upper socio- 
economic Negro class tended to cast 
its vote for Morrison. Consequently, 
the large Negro vote for Long outside 
New Orleans was, first of all, not a 
race vote but an economic class vote. 
Secondly, its overwhelming character 
was due to the absence of cross pres- 
sures, i.e., Negroes are largely of the 
lower socio-economic class. If the 
white vote in the 1956 primary were 
divided into classes, the lower socio- 
economic white vote probably would 
not differ greatly from the Negro vote. 


The vote for Earl J. Amedee, Negro 
candidate for Attorney General in the 
1956 Democratic primary, provides in- 
teresting material for speculation with 
respect to the block vote stereotype as- 
sociated with Negroes. As Table IV 
shows, Amedee received little more 
than 50 per cent of the Negro vote 
(in the state as a whole, Amedee re- 
ceived only 9 per cent of the vote). 
The principal reason for the relatively 


small vote cast for Amedee among Ne- 


groes was the presence on the ballot 
of a Long candidate for Attorney Gen- 


eral. Therefore, many Negro voters 
were cross pressured between a race 


vote and an economic class vote, and 
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many resolved the issue in favor of 


the class vote.” 

The Louisiana Negro vote in the 
1956 presidential election, however, re- 
acted to the mounting pressure of the 
Citizens Council by tending to place 
race ahead of economic class in its 
seale of values. Seemingly, the major 
issue of this election, as far as the Ne- 
gro vote was concerned, was the be- 
havior of certain southern Democrats, 
such as Eastland, and the civil rights 
“sellout” at the Democratic National 
Convention. The result was a switch of 
major proportions by the Negroes from 
the Democratic to the Republican 
ranks. In Baton Rouge in five over- 
whelmingly Negro precincts (97 per 
cent in 1956) the vote was 80 per cent 
Democratic in 1952 as compared to 
only 80 per cent Democratic in 1956. 
In 12 New Orleans precincts in which 
88 per cent of the registered voters 
were Negro, the change was from 67 
per cent Democratic in 1952 to 43 per 
cent Democratic in 1956. The turnout 
in these Negro precincts was approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the registered 
vote in both cities, compared with a 
total statewide turnout of 54 per cent 
of the registered vote. 

Hence the 1956 presidential election 
would seem to indicate that the Negro 
vote is no longer simply an economic 
class vote, but is also developing into 
a race vote which tends to vote in 
terms of its own self-interests as a race, 
as those self-interests are defined by 


_——_ 


In addition, evidence would seem to in- 
dicate that many rural Negroes were not 
aware of Mr. Amedee’s race. For example, 
in 13 precincts in largely rural parishes 
Amedee received a mean vote of only 47%, 
whereas in an equal number of precincts in 
urban parishes, Amedee received a mean 
of 59% of the vote. 
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its own leadership. As such, the Negro 
vote in Louisiana is becoming an in- 
creasingly important balance of power 
factor. It is statistically proveable 
that the Negro vote was a crucial ele- 
ment in Adlai Stevenson’s narrow vic- 
tory in Louisiana in 1952; in Earl 
Long’s first primary triumph in the 
1956 Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary; and in Eisenhower’s precedent- 
shattering conquest of Louisiana’s elec- 
toral vote in 1956. 

Finally a word about block voting. 
Any group in the population votes its 
own self-interests. When a group’s 
self-interests will be served markedly 
better by one candidate than another 
the overwhelming majority of the 
group will ordinarily vote for that can- 
didate. This is called a block vote 
when one disapproves of the recipient 
of the block of votes or of the objec- 
tives of the group that casts the vote; 
e.g., the upper socio-economic vote 
against Franklin Roosevelt is seldom 
referred to as a block vote. A group 
is, indeed, fortunate when its self-in- 
terests will be served equally well by 
any of several candidates. Under such 
circumstances its vote will tend to be 
rather narrowly divided between the 
candidates. The Negro, unfortunately, 
rarely finds himself in this comfortable 
position. 


Jesse Stone, a Negro attorney in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, said, “I am told 
that I should vote as an American and 
not as a Negro. Well, I believe I love 
America as much as anyone else, and 
I would like to weigh our policies in 
the Middle East and the Far East 
when I vote. However, I’m too busy 
trying to be free—to become an Ameri- 
can—to concern myself with such 
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questions. When I vote I must concern 
myself with what is good for the Ne- 
groes.”” 

Future Prospects 

The only state-wide organization 
dedicated to increasing Negro registra- 
tion has been the NAACP. However, 
the NAACP was recently declared un- 
lawful in Louisiana and, therefore, its 
current status is in doubt. However, 
leaders of the NAACP continue to pro- 
vide leadership for Negroes even 
though the organization, as such, is 
legally dead. 

The Citizens Council is a state-wide 
organization which has as its express 
objective the “preservation of the 
Southern way of life.” The tactics 
used by this organization include, (1) 
purgation of Negroes from the rolls, 
(2) the application of pressure on reg- 
istrars to “scrupulously follow statu- 
tory requirements” when examining 
Negro applicants, (3) the election of 
public officials dedicated to Citizens 
Council objectives. 

Unless the Citizens Council enjoys 
unexpected success in its purgation ef- 
forts, it would seem that Negro regis- 
tration and voting have become a per- 
manent feature of the Louisiana politi- 
cal landscape. As Mr. J. Andrew 
Gaulden, Negro school principal in 
Winn Parish put it, “Too many white 
people have a vested interest in the 
Negro vote to permit Negras to be 


purged from the polls.” In addition, 
in the French parishes the Citizens 
Council seems to have relatively little 
strength. Finally, the presence of 
law-enforcement officials in the cities 
(particularly, Federal) makes purga- 
tion difficult there. Thus where Negro 
registration is greatest, the prospects 
for purgation are the slimmest. 

In the parishes where subterfuge 
is necessary to discourage registration, 
there is likely to be a registration 
breakthrough in the not too distant fu- 
ture. In these parishes, where there 
is a history of suppression, the Negro 
is quite anxious to obtain the suffrage, 
In the Mississippi Delta parishes 
where no Negroes are registered, the 
prospects are bleak for registration in 
the immediate future. Negroes in these 
parishes will, in the main, follow the 
dictates of the plantation owners. 

The urban parishes represent a 
great untapped reservoir of Negro 
votes which can be registered with a 
minimum of difficulty. The problem 
facing Negro leaders is to find ways 
and means of overcoming the indiffer- 
ence of the urban Negro citizen. All 
in all, a political revolution has oc- 
curred in Louisiana since 1944. The 
Negro vote has become an important 
factor in determining “who shall rule” 
in the state, and is likely to become 
an increasingly important “balance of 
power” element in state politics. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE NEGRO VOTER IN MISSISSIPPI 


Eart M. Lewis 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, Prairie View A. & M. College 






One of the few remaining frontiers 
within the United States today is the 
human rights front. Along this frontier 
the movement to complete the democ- 
ritization of the American society 
presses against resistance from forces 
which are at once the products of 
American history and imperfectible 
human nature. Perhaps the most criti- 
cal question seeking resolution through 
this clash is whether the nation has 
suficient will and ability to remove the 
burdens and onus of second class citi- 
zenship from its largest ethnic minor- 
ity, the Negro Americans. 


The focal, though not exclusive, area 
in the United States of this crucial 
struggle between these countervailing 
forces is the South. One of the most 
active segments of this frontier in the 
South is Mississippi. Here, particu- 
larly since 1954, the right of the State’s 
Negro citizens to qualify and to vote 
is the most immediate target of many 
of the state’s Negro leaders, taking at 
least temporary precedence over their 
effort to secure compliance with the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision. 
The object in this discussion is to pre- 
sent an analysis of the current com- 
ponents and general posture of the 
controversy respecting the registration 
and voting of Negro citizens in the 
state of Mississippi. 


—_—_—_.. 


"Delta Democrat-Times, October 21, 1956. 
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Reconstruction AnD Its ArreERMATH 

Negro voting in Mississippi is a 
post-Civil War phenomenon. Unlike 
several other former slave states, free 
Negroes were not permitted to vote in 
Mississippi prior to 1860. There were 
773 such persons in the state in 1860." 
Congress, through the Reconstruction 
Act of March 2, 1867, and parts of 
subsequent statutes, enfranchised the 
freedmen in Mississippi and elsewhere 
and set in motion two antithetical 
forces. The leadership of one small 
group of white Mississippians sought 
to encourage acceptance of Negro vot- 
ing by the native whites. This unsuc- 
cessful minority contained such able 
white natives of the state as Judge 
J. W. Robb and J. L. Alcorn. The 
failure of this movement to effect a 
modus vivendi between the freedmen 
and their erstwhile masters left the 
rank and file of the state’s white popu- 
lation committed to the elimination of 
Negro suffrage. In spite of an excess 
of 60,000 Negroes over whites, the 
Democratic party and the native white 
Mississippians regained control of the 
state in 1875. Violence and lawless- 
ness by whites against Negroes and 
failure of the federal government to 





The white population in Mississippi in 
1860 was 353,901, and the Negro popula- 
tion was 437,303. U.S. Census, 1860, Agri- 
culture, p. 232. 
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protect the Negro citizens had proved 
politically profitable.’ 

Though some Negro officeholding 
and considerable Negro voting con- 
tinued down to the end of the century 
under Democratic control, the policy 
of the native whites retained as its 
chief object the political sterilization 
of the state’s Negro citizenry. The 
threat of further federal intervention 
to protect the Negroes increased the 
search by the whites for a means of 
disfranchisement which, on its face, 
would be noncoercive and nonviolent.‘ 
The main purpose of the constitutional 
convention which convened in Jackson 
in 1890 was “...to disfranchise the 
Negro without at the same time dis- 
franchising a great proportion of the 
illiterate whites...and... without 
danger of being overthrown by the Su- 
preme Court.” The constitution framed 
at Jackson was adopted by the people of 
Mississippi and serves as the constitu- 
tion of the state today. In the decade 
1944-1954, its suffrage features were 
most effective as instruments of Negro 
disfranchisement. Specific considera- 
tion of its original franchise provisions 
and their effects will be undertaken 
later in this discussion, 


*For a discussion of many of the specific 
acts of murder and intimidation of Negroes 
and the inability of the military govern- 
ment to secure protection for them from the 
national government see J. S. McNeily, 
“Climax and Collapse of Reconstruction in 
Mississippi,” Publications of the Mississippi 
Historical Society, XII (1918), 402. See 
also Vernon L. Wharton, The Negro in 
Mississippi, 1865-1890 (“The James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science,” 
Vol. XXVIII; Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1947), 
pp. 185-198. 

“James F. Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mis- 
sissippi.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, De- 
partment of Political Science, University 
of Mississippi. 1955, p. 9. 

"Ihid., pp. 12-13. 
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Under the influence of the race-bait. 
ing James K. Vardaman, after the turn 
of the century, the retrenchment in Ne. 
gro voting continued. Vardaman’s po- 
litical career was built on his vehement 
attacks on Mississippi’s Negro citizens, 
The Vardaman era in Mississippi was 
followed by the Bilbo era. The distine- 
tive feature of the two periods was 
the success of political demagoguery 
based on bellicose appeals to the racial 
prejudices of a white electorate, the 
great preponderance of which was edu- 
cationally and economically substan- 
dard. In such a political climate, the 
demagogue’s defense of white suprem- 
acy was a cause which relatively few 
“self-respecting’’ white Mississippians 
could fail to support. It was a climate 
in which there was little or no place 
for a Negro citizen’s enjoyment of 
political privileges on the basis of 
equality.” It became the policy of the 
Mississippi Democratic party to bar 
Negroes from voting in its primary 
contests, thereby effectively disfran- 
chising citizens who constituted almost 
half of the state’s total population. 
This exclusion was given constitutional 
sanction by the Supreme Court in 1935 
when it legalized the white primary. 
On April 3, 1944, however, the Su- 
preme Court reversed itself and out 
lawed what had proved to be the 
South’s most effective instrument of 


*Mississippi politics since 1900, however, 
has produced some white leaders who re 
fused to advance their careers by outdoing 
their opponents in race-baiting. Professor 
V. O. Key, Jr., cites Leroy Percy, a Delta 
aristocrat, as a member of this group. V. 
O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and 
Nation New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 
pp. 238-239. It is also true that the state 
has editors and citizens who oppose, out of 
principle, racism in politics. 
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Negro disfranchisement.’ This de- 
cision reopened the possibility of ex- 
tensive voting by the state’s large Ne- 


gro population. 


Senator Bitso’s Catt To Tue Cotors 


In view of Mississippi’s political 
record of effective curtailment and 
elimination of Negro voting from 1873 
to 1944, considerable interest was ex- 
hibited in the possible results of the 
Supreme Court's decision outlawing 
the white primary. The first election 
in the state following the decision 
which could reveal the reaction of both 
Negroes and whites to the legalization 
of Negro participation in the Demo- 
cratic primary was the 1946 primary 
in which Theodore Bilbo sought nomi- 
nation for his third term as United 
States Senator. As the election ap- 
proached, it was clear that a substan- 
tial number of Negroes were eagerly 
preparing to participate as voters. A 
nonpartisan organization of Negroes, 
the Mississippi Progressive Voters 
League, worked assiduously in many 
parts of the state in an effort to get 
as many Negroes as possible to qualify 
and vote in the primary which was to 
be held on July 2, 1946. Barnes wrote 
that: “Returning Negro veterans of 
World War II added to the pressure 
... Many of these men had been taught 
the importance of voting while they 
were in military service, and were 


eager to apply this teaching upon the 


a 
‘Smith v. Allwright. Here and there an 
occasional Negro vote was permitted in 
Democratic primary contests in Mississippi. 
The only effective votes for officials for 
elective positions other than president and 
vice-president were cast by white citizens 


in the white primaries of the Democratic 
Party. 


resumption of civilian life.” It should 
be added that many of the veterans 
returned with new or increased deter- 
mination to resist disfranchisement 
and other obstructions to first class 
citizenship. As the primary campaign 
developed, the political interest and 
excitement among Negroes throughout 
the state increased. This interest was 
quite definitely related to the fact that 
at issue was at least the immediate 
political future of the arch advocate 
of white supremacy in the state, per- 
haps in the nation, The reaction of 
the white citizens of the state to the 
heightening political interest of the 
Negro was, of course, important. 
Writing in the New York Times, 
George W. Healy, Jr., said that “Mis- 
sissippians are observing calmly, if 
not happily, the passing of their tra- 
ditional ‘white primary.’ For the first 
time, Negroes are preparing to vote 
in numbers in a Mississippi Democrat- 
ic primary to nominate a United 
States Senator.’” 

In the face of this rather general 
preparation by many of the state’s 
Negroes to participate in the July 
primary, Senator Bilbo launched a 
campaign designed to secure support 
from as many white citizens and of- 
ficials as possible within the state. The 
testimony of witnesses before a Senate 
committee which investigated the cam- 
paign and newspaper accounts of Bil- 
bo’s speeches showed the essence of 
his appeal to be uniform throughout 

®The enactment by the Mississippi state 
legislature of a statute which exempted 
veterans from payment of poll taxes in 
1944 and 1945 as a prerequisite to voting 
was a stimulus in the efforts of large num- 
bers of veterans to qualify to vote in the 
1946 primary. Barnes, “Negro Voting in 


Mississippi,” p. 28. 
°"New York Times, June 6, 1946. 
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the state in the final weeks of the 
campaign. After warning that if the 
whites permitted Negro voting in 1946 
the Negro vote would increase and be- 
come a mighty surge, Bilbo then issued 
his call to the colors. In the com- 
respecting Bilbo’s campaign 
which 22 Negro citizens of the state 
submitted, evidence of the essence and 
character of the Bilbo appeal was 
provided, 


plaint 


I call on every red-blooded white 
man to use any means to keep the 
niggers away from the polls. If 
you don’t understand what that 
means you're just plain dumb.... 
I’m calling on every red-blooded 
American who believes in the su- 
periority and integrity of the white 
race to get out and see that no nig- 
ger votes....And the best time to 
do it is the night before.” 


Excerpts taken from newspaper and 
magazine accounts and reproductions 
of parts of Senator Bilbo’s speeches 
throughout the state were submitted 
to the committee by the complainants 
in an effort to substantiate their 
charges against the Senator. The spe- 
cial five man senatorial committee was 
under the chairmanship of Democratic 
Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana. Two other Democrats, Burnet 
R. Maybank of South Carolina and 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, com- 
pleted the Democratic majority. Sena- 
tors Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire and Bourke K. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa constituted the Republican mi- 





UJ. S. Congress, Senate, Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures, Report, Investigation of Sen- 
atorial Campaign Expenditures, 80th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 1946, p. 9. 


nority." The committee heard sworn 
testimony from various Negro wit- 
nesses to the effect that private citi- 
zens and public officials had subjected 
them to discriminatory interrogation, 
intimidation, and physical violence.” 
The overwhelming percentage of the 
Negro witnesses expressed the view 
that Senator Bilbo’s speeches through- 
out the state contributed to the dis- 
crimination and the abuses which they 
suffered. The committee also heard 
some county registrars testify that 
they discriminated against Negroes 
seeking to register by asking them 
questions which were not put to white 
persons,” 

The Democratic Senators combined 
to write the majority report at the 
close of the hearings. The conclusion 
of the majority was “‘... that there is 
no evidence in the record connecting 
Senator Bilbo with any illegality or 
impropriety other than perhaps in 
certain cases departure from ordinari- 
ly accepted good taste as some view 
it...” While the committee majority 
did not “interpret” the record of the 
hearings to show that there had been 
no discrimination, it did conclude that 


such discrimination as may have been 


“The hearings were conducted in Jackson, 
Mississippi, December 2-5, 1946. A. total 
of 102 witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee, 68 of whom were colored and 34 
white. Prior to the hearings a three man 
team of committee investigators conducted 
a six weeks preliminary investigation of the 
charges contained in the Negro citizens 
formal complaint to the committee. 

UJ. S., Congress, Senate, Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures, Hearings, Investigation of 
Senatorial Campaign Expenditures, 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 1946, pp. 45-57, 88-94, 
120-124, 136-140, 127-136, 142-148, 281-283. 

*Ibid., pp. 188, 205-206. ; 

“Special Committee to Investigate Sena- 
torial Campaign Expenditures, Report, Cam- 
paign Expenditures, 1946, p. 12. 
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practiced by the election officials “. .. 
came from their deep-seated tradition- 
al conviction that the Negro has no 


place in the Democratic primary...” 


The minority report stated con- 
clusions from the record of the hear- 
ings that were directly contrary to 
those reached by the majority. The 
minority reported that: 

... the record... shows that many 
Negroes who mustered enough cour- 
age to present themselves to regis- 
ter, were prevented from register- 
ing by artifice, procrastination, de- 
ceit, and outright refusal to regis- 
ter them on the part of white election 
officials ...Of those Negroes who 
succeeded in registering but a small 
fraction actually went to the polls 
to vote, and of those that went to 
the polls several were beaten up by 
whites, others were prevented from 
placing their ballots in the ballot 
box and were forced to hand their 
ballots to an election official . . .” 

The minority report held that Sena- 


tor Bilbo contributed through his cam- 





paign to the discrimination which the 
committee hearings disclosed. 

The effect of the discrimination and 
abusive treatment of Negro citizens 
prior to and during the July 2, 1946 
primary was that few Negroes regis- 
tered throughout the state and a very 
small percentage of those who regis- 
tered cast votes. Excerpts from the 
report of their preliminary investiga- 
tion by the Senate committee’s inves- 
tigators provide some indication of the 
extent of the disfranchisement which 
occurred in this first major primary 
election in Mississippi subsequent to 
the Supreme Court’s decision outlaw- 
ing the white primary. 

Of the 22 counties covered by the 
committee’s investigators in their pre- 
liminary investigation, the following 
statistics are indicative of the condi- 
tion prevailing. O, Douglas Weeks 
wrote the following: “The vitupera- 
tive campaign of Senator Bilbo and 
his supporters in behalf of white su- 














id. = :o premacy, the suffrage and election 

County White Colored Total Negroes Negroes 

population population registered registered voted 
Adams 10,344 16,885 3,371 147 0 
Harrison 40,742 10,046 11,000 340 12 
Hinds 51,826 55,445 27,386 414 195 
Lauderdale 35,435 22,810 12,000 188 27 
Leflore 14,394 38,970 4,345 26 0 
Marshall 7,556 17,965 2,370 17 5 
Washington 18,568 48,831 5,200 126 25 
Winston 13,638 9,062 5,000 25 0 





Source: Special Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures, Report, Campaign EKz- 
penditures, 1946, p. 12. The above figures from counties investigated conclusively show the 
end result of the campaign to keep the Negro from the polls. 
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laws of the state, and the habitual 
methods of administering them—oper- 
ated in 1946 to prevent the registration 
and primary participation of an over- 
whelming majority of Negroes.’”” As 
a result of the experiences of many 
Negroes seeking to vote in the 1946 
primary, it became clear that the Ne- 
gro’s right to vote in the all-important 
primary election would be challenged 
and obstructed by a significant number 
of white citizens and officials within the 
state. It was also clear that many 
whites were prepared to employ any 
means to deprive the Negro of an ef- 
fective voice in state politics. What 
was not clear was the extent to which 
time and subsequent political and eco- 
nomic developments within and with- 
out the state could soften this resis- 
tance. 
Estimates Or Nearo 
Voter ReEGIsTRATION 

Since the Supreme Court’s invalida- 
tion of the white primary in 1944, the 
total number of Negroes who have 
registered or voted at any one time 
has been extremely small. The most 
recent decennial census showed the 
state’s adult Negro population (21 
years and over) to be 497,354.° All 





"O. Douglas Weeks, “White Primary, 
1944-48,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 42:507, June, 1948. Following Sena- 
tor Bilbo’s victory in the 1946 primary and 
the Senate committee’s investigation of his 
campaign and other political activities, op- 
position to granting him a seat in the United 
States Senate developed. Early in January, 
the Senate reached a compromise under 
which the final decision as to the seating 
of Senator Bilbo was postponed pending the 
completion of the Senator’s medical treat- 
ment. Bilbo’s death made a later decision 
by the Senate unnecessary. 

*U. S., Bureau of the Census, United 
States Census of Population P-B 24, 1950, 
p. 23. This census shows the state’s total 
population to be 2,178,914 of which 990,282 
were Negroes. 





reliable estimates seem to indicate that 
from 1947 through 1954 a steady in- 
crease in the number of Negroes who 
registered and voted in Mississippi 
elections occurred. No dependable es- 
timate from any source has set the to- 
registered voters 
throughout the state at any given time 
since 1944 at more than 25,000. Of- 
ficial centrally published figures on 


tal number of 


Negro voting are not available; thus, 
one’s only reliance is on informed esti- 
mates. Most students of this problem 
have found that the best estimates 
from different sources are often con- 
flicting. 

Luther P. Jackson estimated in 1940 
that there were 2,000 registered Negro 
voters in the state of Mississippi and 
5,000 in 1947.” Jackson’s estimate of 
5,000 Negro voters in the state for 
1947 was consistent with Alexander 
Heard’s estimates based on the latter's 
field survey of Negro voting in the 
state for the same period. Professor 
Heard estimated 2,500 registered Ne- 
groes in Mississippi in 1946.” The es- 
timates of the two men for 1946 and 
1947 show a fifty per cent increase in 
Negro voter registration in 1947 above 
that of the previous year. Negro lead- 
ers in the state point out that perhaps 
the crucial factor in this remarkable 
increase was the stimulation and cour- 
age which the investigation of Senator 
Bilbo in 1946 provided. 

William Buchanan, in a study spon- 





*Luther P. Jackson, “Race and Suffrage 
in the South Since 1940,” New South, (June 
-July, 1948, p. 4. Dr. Jackson, until his 
death, was probably the most informed pet- 
son on the extent of Negro voting through- 
out the South. 

Professor Heard’s estimates are found 
in Alexander Heard, A Two-Party South? 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1952, p. 302. 
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sored by the Social Science Research 
Center at Mississippi State College, 
estimated that there were “... about 
17,000 registrations as of September, 
1952, of whom some 5,600 actually 
yoted in 1951.’" This estimate was 
based on the number of Negro names 
which were found on the poll books 
checked during the survey. A total of 
19,000, however, was estimated for the 
same period when appraisals from “in- 
formed persons” in the counties were 
used. One of the most thorough and 
recent studies of Negro voting and 
registration in Mississippi was pre- 
pared as a Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi by James F. 
Barnes. After pointing out the fac- 
tors which may have accounted for 
some discrepancy in his_ estimates, 
Barnes compiled figures based on a 
county by county tabulation of esti- 
mates which showed that in 1954 some 
19,975 Negroes were registered in the 
state.” 

The higher estimate of Negro regis- 
tration in Mississippi for 1954 was 
made as a result of a survey of the 
present governor of the state, J. P. 
Coleman, during his tenure as attorney 
general of the state. The Southern 
School News, in reporting the results 
of the governor’s survey in December 
of 1954, stated that 22,104 Negroes 
were qualified to vote out of an estimat- 
ed voting potential of 500,000.” In 
his testimony before the House Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on February 6, 1957, 

“William Buchanan, The Mississippi Elec- 
torate (State College, Mississippi, Social 
mage. Meacenchs: Caates, 1m p. 10. 
tp — gro Voting in Mississippi, 
ner School News, December 1, 
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Governor Coleman told the Committee 
that: “I went out as attorney general 
and ran a survey to see. In 1954 we 
did have 22,000 registered but of that 
22,000 who were registered only 8,000 
of them had paid their poll tax.’™ In 
the most recent and crucial state pri- 
mary election held in 1955, Governor 
Coleman won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor, which in view of the 
one-party character of Mississippi 
politics, was tantamount to election to 
that office. The governor testified as 
to the extent of Negro voting in that 
election. He said that: “In the 1955 
primary for Governor, which is when 
most people vote, because at that elec- 
tion we elect everything in Mississippi 
from Governor on down to constable, 
it was said that approximately 7,000 
of them voted.”” There seems to be 
no reasonable basis for regarding the 
governor's statements before the com- 
mittee, in so far as they relate to Ne- 
gro voter registration within the state 
in 1954, as other than highly reliable. 
However, in view of the Mississippi 
secretary of state’s reported statement 
respecting Negro voting in the 1955 
primary, some question does arise as 
to the accuracy of the governor's re- 
port of estimates that 7,000 Negroes 
voted in that election. According to 
the New York Times, “Heber Ladner, 
Mississippi Secretary of State, said 
22,000 Negroes had been registered 





“UJ, S. Congress, House, Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Hearings, Civil Rights, 85th Cong., Ist 
Sess., 1957, p. 736. 

*I bid 


*New York Times, September 3, 1955. 
Dr. T. M. R. Howard, former president of 
the Regional Council of Negro Leadership 
in the state, estimated that on the eve of the 
1955 Mississippi primary only 19,000 Ne- 
groes had registered to vote. New York 
Times, November, 12, 1955. 
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to vote, but that no figures were avail- 
able as to how many had cast ballots.”” 

It is quite clear that only a negli- 
gible number of Negroes has ever been 
qualified to vote in any Mississippi 
election. It seems equally clear that 
a substantial decline in the number of 
registered Negroes has occurred since 
1954. 
cited here reflect the keen interest in 


The estimates which have been 


politics which developed among many 
Negroes throughout the state follow- 
ing the Smith vy. Allwright decision in 
1944, 
and officials to this political participa- 
tion which manifested itself in the 1946 


The resistance of white citizens 


primary effectively strangled the first 
significant post-Reconstruction striving 
for political equality by an appreciable 
number of Negro citizens. 

Following the Senate investigation 
of Senator Bilbo’s contribution to the 
discrimination and _ intimidation im- 


posed by whites on Negroes who 
sought to register and vote in the 1946 
primary, there occurred a sharp and 
quick upswing in the number of Ne- 
groes who sought and were permitted 
to register. This 
have continued at a steady, though re- 


increase seems to 


duced rate after 1947, reaching its 
maximum of approximately 22,000 per- 
sons in 1954. Informed observers and 
competent persons within the state re- 
port that during and since 1955 a 
precipitous decline in Negro registra- 
tion and voting within the state set 
in. The factors which have contribu- 
ted to this decline seem to fall into 
one of two general categories. One of 
these categories has involved those 
‘forces which have been set in operation 
under the color of law. The second in- 
cludes a wide range of extralegal and 


illegal factors. 





Restrictions ON Necro 

ReaistraTion AnD Voting 
Before the establishment and after 
the constitutional invalidation of the 
Constitution of 
1890 and certain of its amendments 


white primary, the 
relative to voting were important fac- 
tors in blocking Negro political parti- 
cipation in Mississippi elections. The 
primary purpose for which the state’s 
constitution was adopted was to elimi- 
nate Negro voting, and there was no 
doubt or secrecy respecting this moti- 
vation among the officials and elector- 
ate of the state in the preparation and 
adoption of the state’s fundamental 
law.” In the search for legal methods 
through which to deprive Negroes of 
the right to vote, the delegates to the 
State 
1890 decided to exploit what they con- 
ceived to be the autochthonous social 


Constitutional Convention of 


and cultural characteristics of the Ne- 
gro race.” 

Out of the seven provisions which 
were incorporated to disfranchise Ne- 
gro citizens, principal reliance was 
placed on four features. The first of 
these is the state’s requirement that the 
potential voter must have resided with- 
in the county in which he expects to 
vote for one year.” Citing the consti- 
tution’s residence requirement as one of 


“Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi,” 
p. 48: Wharton, The Negro in Mississippi, 
pp. 206-208. See also Governor Coleman's 
testimony in hearings before a House sub- 
committee investigating civil rights. House 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Civil Rights Hearings, 1957, pp. 
736-737. 

*%“The residence provisions . . . were 
aimed at the drifting element of the popula- 
tion. The Negro was hit by this require- 
ment because he usually did not own any 
land and therefore had no ties to any com- 
munity.” Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mis- 
sissippi,” p. 48. 

*Mississippi, Constitution (1890), Art. 
{2, sec. 241. 
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the most “drastic” restrictive factors 
on the electorate, Buchanan stated that 
only five states equal Mississippi’s 
state residence requirement and three 
its county residence requirement.” 
The convention delegates in 1890 were 
prompted to incorporate this feature 
because of what they regarded as the 
inevitable mobility of Negroes. Sec- 
tion 241 also bars persons from the 
exercise of the suffrage who have been 
convicted of “. . . bribery, theft, arson, 
obtaining money or goods under false 
pretense, perjury, forgery, embezzle- 
ment or bigamy...” 

Another crucial provision of the 
1890 Constitution which has been most 
effective since 1944 in curbing Negro 
registration and voting is the require- 
ment that the potential voter shall be 
duly registered. The registration pro- 
cess consists of two elements. The 
first of these elements involves the 
taking of an oath in which the citizen 
swears to such matters as his residence, 
nonconviction of crime, and allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United 
States and the state of Mississippi.” 

Section 243 requires that citizens 
between 21 and 60 years of age who 
are not deaf, dumb, blind, or maimed 
by loss of hand or foot pay a poll tax 
of two dollars.” The state requires 
that the tax be paid when due during 
each of the two years prior to the 
election in which the citizen proposes 


to vote. “Satisfactory evidence,’ pre- 





“Buchanan, Mississippt Electorate, p. 3. 

"Mississippi, Constitution (1890), Art. 12, 
sec. 242. Registration in the state is neither 
annual nor permanent. Once registered, the 
citizen remains so until the County Board of 
Supervisors decides to hold a new registra- 
tion within the county. The citizen’s regis- 
tration must occur at least four months 
prior to the election in which he proposes 
to vote. 

*Tbid., sec. 243. 
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sumably poll tax receipts, must he pre- 
sented by the voter at the polls where 
he expects to vote. By requiring the 
citizen to present his receipts after re- 
taining them for such a period, the 
framers of the constitution sought to 
exploit what they regarded as the Ne- 
gro citizen’s inherent lack of ability to 
keep records. 

The effect of the poll tax as a de- 
terrent to voting by Negro and white 
Mississippians has probably declined 
with the rise in the standard of living 
within the state. The argument that 
the tax is not a crucial restriction on 
Negro voting is perhaps quite tenable. 
One should be careful, however, not to 
discount excessively its effects. Key 
concluded, after an intensive study of 
poll tax payments in one Southern 
state, that elimination of the poll tax 
would probably increase the size of the 
white electorate by five to ten per cent: 
This, of course, indicates a significant 
impact of the tax on voting by South- 
ern whites. It could hardly be less in 
its adverse effect on Negro voting in 
Mississippi. 

The most important feature of the 
constitution which was expected to ef- 
fectively eliminate Negroes from polit- 
ical participation in the state pro- 
vided that “...every elector shall, in 
addition to the foregoing qualifications, 
be able to read any section of the Con- : 
stitution of this state; or he shall be 
able to understand the same when read 
to him, or give a reasonable interpre- 
tation thereof.”” According to the re- 
peated statements of Negroes, often 
based on personal experience, county 





8Ibid., sec. 244. The United States Su-- 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of this aie in Williams v. Mississippt 
170 U. S. 213 (1898). 
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registrars throughout the state have 
used this provision to practice blatant 
discrimination against Negroes who 
seek to register by asking spurious 
and improper questions and requiring 
higher standards of Negroes than 
whites.“ 

Many Negroes who testified during 
the course of the Bilbo hearings cited 
many of these improper verbal ques- 
tions which registrars had employed 
to deny them the opportunity to regis- 
ter. One of the most ridiculous of 
such questions which reportedly has 
been put to Negroes seeking to register 
under the constitutional requirements 
before 1955 was “How many bubbles 
are there in a bar of soap?’” In his 
testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, Rev- 
erend Gus Courts testified that he was 
shot by unknown white men in Belzoni, 
Mississippi, because he refused to take 
his name off of the register of voters 
in Humphreys county and because he 
refused to resign the presidency of the 
county chapter of the NAACP. Rey- 
erend Courts also told the subcommit- 


tee that when he and 22 other Negroes 


*Apnparently basing his statement on evi- 
dence taken from an edition of a leading 
newspaper published in 1890, Wharton wrote 
that: “There was a general understanding 
that the interpretation of the constitution 
offered by an illiterate white man would be 
acceptable to the registrars; that of a Ne- 
gro would not. As the best method that 
could be found to achieve their purpose, 
it was soon accepted by the white people of 
Mississippi and imitated, in one form or 
another by a number of the Southern states.” 
Wharton, The Negro in Mississippi, p. 215. 

*H. L. Moon, “The New Subversion of 
the Fifteenth Amendment,” Paper read at 
the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the 
Division of Social Sciences, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., April 12, 1957. 
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presented themselves to vote in the 
August, 1955 primary, someone in the 
registrar’s office handed them a sheet 
of paper which contained ten questions. 
Reverend Courts’ statement to the 
Committee describing this experience 
was as follows: 


“They told us we could not have 
the ballots until we had answered 
the questions. The first question 
was, ‘Are you a member of the pri- 
mary Democratic Party?’ The next 
question was ‘Do you want your 
children to go to school with the 
white children?’ 

The next question was ‘Are you 
a member of or do you support the 
NAACP?’ 

Those are the only three questions 
I remember. They refused to let 
us vote.”” 

In 1956 the Attorney General of 
the United States, Mr. Herbert Brow- 
nell, told the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary that his department had re- 
ceived affidavits in 1952 from Negro 
citizens in Mississippi who charged 
that the registrar of a certain county 
had refused to register them after ask- 
ing improper questions. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell told the Committee that: 


“Although the Mississippi statutes 
at that time required only that an 
applicant be able to read and write 
the Constitution, the affidavits al- 
leged that the Registrar demanded 
that the Negro citizens answer such 
questions as ‘What is due process 
of law?’ ‘How many bubbles are 
there in a bar of soap?’, etc. Those 
submitting affidavits included college 
graduates, teachers and businessmen 
yet none of them, according to the 


“U. S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Hearings, Civil Rights, 
Bist Cong., Ist Sess. 1957, pp. 533-534. 
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Registrar, could meet the voting re- 
quirements.” 

The use of this system of verbal 
interrogation by white officials has been 
just as effective in suppressing political 
participation in Mississippi as it has 
been without valid foundation in law. 
Under section 244 of the Constitution 
of 1890 the citizen is required to do 
one of two things in order to qualify 
for registration. He may read any 
part of the state constitution which 
the registrar designates; or, if he can- 
not read, he must be able to under- 
stand and interpret any section of the 
state constitution that is read to him. 
No questions relevant to the general 
content of the constitution are auth- 
orized. On June 19, 1946, the Attor- 
ney General of Mississippi, Greek L. 
Rice, submitted an advisory legal opin- 
ion to the county clerk of Adams 
county giving precisely this construc- 
tion of section 244 of the state con- 
stitution.” 

After refusing in 1952 to approve 
a constitutional amendment which 
would substantially raise the qualifica- 
tions for voting, Mississippi voters 
ratified such an amendment in Novem- 
ber, 1954. A total of 75,448 votes 
were cast for and 15,718 against.” 





“Herbert Brownell, Press Release, “State- 
ment by the Attorney General on Civil 
Rights Legislation Before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciarv.’ May 16, 1956. 
Governor Coleman, during his appearance 
before the House subcommittee investi- 
gating civil rights on February 6, 1957, 
expressed regret that the Attorney Gener- 
al had not released the names of the per- 
sons who submitted the affidavits so that 
the state officials could investigate. House 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on 
, Lemery, Civil Rights Hearings, 1957, 
D:. fad: 


“Special Committee to Investigate Sena- 
torial Campaign Expenditures, Campaign 
Expenditures Hearings, 1946, p. 393. 
tose ethers School News, December 1, 
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It was universally understood that the 
purpose of the amendment was to curb 
voting by Negroes.“ The amendment 
provides that in order to vote one must 
be able to read and write any section 
of the constitution and give a reason- 
able interpretation of it to the reg- 
istrar. It provides that the citizen 
execute a written application for reg- 
istration in the presence of the regis- 
trar without assistance. In addition, it 
requires the citizen to demonstrate an 
understanding of the duties and obli- 
gations of citizenship under a con- 
stitutional form of government. Sub- 
stantially these same provisions were 
adopted as the Boswell Amendment to 
the Alabama constitution in 1946. The 
Supreme Court declared the Boswell 
Amendment unconstitutional. The Mis- 
sissippi state conference of _ the 
NAACP announced in 1954 that it 
would seek federal court invalidation 
of the Mississippi amendment.” It 
was recognized, however, that the pres- 
ence of the standard of reasonableness 
in the Mississippi law may enable the 
amendment to meet one of the objec- 
tions which the federal court advanced 
respecting the Boswell Amendment. 

The NAACP has also charged dis- 
criminatory enforcement of the amend- 
ment and cited such discrimination as 
one of the important factors in the 
sharp reduction of Negro registra- 
tion and voting within the state since 
1954. The crux of the NAACP in- 
dictment was as follows: 

“The New Orleans Times-Picayune re- 
ported that “the sponsors of the amendment 
admitted that it was aimed at curbing Negro 
registration.” New Orleans Times- Picayune, 
March 20, 1955; Birmingham News, Novem- 
ber 4, 1954; Montgomery Advertiser, Oc- 
tober 25, 1956; Memphis Commercial Ap- 


peal, March 20, 1955. 
<—e School News, December 1, 
954. 
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“In November of 1954 Mississippi 
enacted a constitutional amendment 
requiring voters to be able to read 
and write and interpret the State 
Constitution. This qualification judg- 
ed by local white election boards 
has cut Mississippi’s number of reg- 
istered Negro voters from 22,104 
down to 8,000 out of a total popu- 
lation of 986,500.’ 

Support of this charge comes both from 
Negroes whose registrations have been 
denied under the new amendment and 
from reports of these denials in the 
daily press. W. F. Minor, writing in 
the New Orleans Time-Picayune rel- 
ative to the effects of the citizenship 
understanding test in the new amend- 
ment on Negro registration, made the 
following assertion: “This provision 
has been interpreted by most clerks 
to require a written essay and has 
provided a new lever to make it harder 
for Negroes to pass the registration 
test." Minor also asserted that the 
net effect of the use of the 1954 amend- 
ment and other devices is that “‘the 
number of qualified voters is less than 
it was two years ago because of the re- 
moval of some names from the rolls 
and increased pressures on circuit 
clerks against registering Negroes.” 
On March 24, 1955, by way of im- 
plementing the amendment, the legis- 
lature provided that in addition to the 
completion of a written application 
each voter must submit written re- 
sponses to a questionnaire supplied by 
the registrar. During his appearance 
before the House subcommittee inves- 
tigating civil rights, Governor Cole- 
man stated that the questionnaire was 
~ New York Times, October 3, 1955. 
“New Orleans Times-Picayune, October 


28, 1956. 
“Ibid. 


presenting no discriminatory obstruc- 
tion to Negro voting, and constituted 
an improvement over the previous sys- 
tem of verbal exchanges with the regis- 
trar.” A copy of the questionnaire em- 
ployed by the state was made a part 
of the subcommittee’s record. The two 
questions in the questionnaire which 
permit the registering officials a broad 
range of discretion as to the citizen’s 
qualifications are questions 19 and 20, 
These require the voter to write a 
“reasonable” interpretation of the sec- 
tion of the constitution which he has 
read and written, as well as a state- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship under a constitutional 
form of government.” 

In clear conflict with Governor 
J. P. Coleman’s statement that there 
is currently no race discrimination in 
the registration of Negroes within the 
state are the sworn affidavits of Negro 
citizens charging such discrimination. 
In his testimony before the Senate 
Subcommitte on Constitutional Rights 
on February 28, 1957, Reverend W. D. 
Ridgeway described his experience in 
Forrest County as follows: “On Octo- 
ber 16, 1956, I was flatly refused the 
right to register along with 17 other 
Negroes who were in the office of the 
registrar at the same time that I was. 
Again and again, I have gone to quali- 
fy myself ...only to find myself and 
other Negroes turned down.’ Med- 
gar W. Evers, state field secretary of 
the NAACP in Mississippi, has ac- 
cused the governor of failing to give 
an “accurate picture” of the extent of 
voter discrimination against Negroes. 





“House Subcommittee No. 5 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Civil Rights Hear- 
ings, 1957, pp. 737-738. 

“Tbid., p. 739. 

“Tbid., p. 564. 
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Mr. Evers was quoted as saying that: 
“‘There are counties where Negroes 
are not even given a (registration) ap- 
plication to fill out.’ 

In addition to the problem of se- 
curing and satisfactorily executing ap- 
plication forms as a means of regis- 
tering, many Negroes have recently 
had their right to vote in Democratic 
primaries effectively challenged and 
denied. The legal basis of this instru- 
ment of disfranchisement was the sta- 
tutory authority given political parties 
to define and regulate party member- 
ship. The statute provides that only 
those persons are eligible to vote who 
intend to support all the nominations 
of the party, who were in accord with 
the party in power during the preced- 
ing two years, and who are not barred 
by any regulation of the state execu- 
tive committee. The law provides, fur- 
ther, that any member of the Demo- 
cratic party or election official may 
challenge the vote of anyone else in a 
primary contest on any of the grounds 
cited above.” In such event the con- 
tested ballot is not counted until it is 
adjudged legitimate. In spite of the 
clear language of the Supreme Court’s 
decision outlawing the white primary, 
the Senate committee which investiga- 
ted Senator Bilbo’s campaign in 1946 
found officials who claimed the author- 
ity based on state law to challenge and 
cast out votes of Negro citizens even 
when these citizens expressed support 
of the Democratic party of Mississip- 
pi. The Senate committee majority 
of Southern Democrats explicitly sup- 
ported the legal validity of the statute 
and indirectly the legality of the dis- 





“New Orleans Times-Picayune, October 
13, 1956. 
“Mississippi Code, 1942, sec. 3129 
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crimination against Negroes under it.” 
With little exertion the committee mi- 
nority report emasculated the majori- 
ty’s position.” 

In 1947 the Mississippi legislature 
improved the efficiency of the chal- 
lenge device as an instrument of dis- 
franchisement. It enacted a statute 
which provided that in order to vote in 
primary elections one must be in ac- 
cord with the “principles” of the 
party.” In the words of Professor O. 
Douglas Weeks, the provisions of the 
statute had “obvious possibilities.” 
The State Executive Committee of the 
Democratic party promptly moved to 
exploit them. It adopted a set of par- 
ty “principles” which it felt few, if 
any, Negroes would swear allegiance 
to. The creed which the state com- 
mittee adopted expressed opposition to 
the following: any F.E.P.C. legisla- 
tion at any level, federal anti-poll tax 
or anti-lynching legislation, and any 
movement which tended to subvert the 
“cherished traditions of the South.’ 
When this test was applied in the gu- 
bernatorial primary in 1947, the Mis- 
sissippi Progressive Voters League, a 
nonpartisan Negro organization con- 
cerned with increasing Negro registra- 
tion and voting, encouraged Negroes 
to express support of the party’s 
“principles” and to withdraw quietly 
from the polls if their votes were chal- 
lenged. 

There seems to be considerable evi- 


dence of discrimination against Ne- 


“Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures, Report, 1946, pp. 


7bid., p. 17. 

8 Mississippt 
Section 3129. 

“Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi,” 


p. 26. 


Code, 1952, Supplement, 
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groes in the important primary in 
1955. Just prior to this election, the 
chairman of the Mississippi Democrat- 
ic Executive Committee in a meeting of 
the committee “ .. . suggested ... 
[that] the party consider doing some- 
thing to keep Negroes from voting in 
state primaries.” Chairman Tom Tubb 
said: “ “I don’t believe that the Negro 
ought to be allowed to vote in Demo- 
cratic primaries. . . . The white man 
founded Mississippi and it ought to 
remain that way.” The Delta Dem- 
ocrat-Times, reporting the State Com- 
mittee’s reaction to Tubb’s suggestion, 
stated that “no one opposed his posi- 
tion that Negroes should not be per- 
mitted to vote, but Tom Garrett of 
Tunica and W. H. Sanford of Phila- 
delphia said they thought disfranchis- 
ing could be done better on the local 
Some indication of the dis- 
in connection 


level.’”” 


crimination practiced 
with the 1955 primary was provided 
by members of the State Committee: 
“Edd Underwood of Grenada said, 
“We're not letting Negroes vote in 


our county. He said a number of 
Negroes withdrew their registrations 
after ‘a committee of white people talk- 
ed to them.’ He said several volun- 
teered to withdraw their names to avoid 
‘trouble between the races.’ ””” 
Consistent with his advocacy of 
wholesale disfranchisement of the 
state’s Negro citizens, Tubb is said 


“ 


to have . ordered election manag- 
ers in his home county of Clay to chal- 
lenge the votes of any of the 10 or 
12 qualified Negro voters who might 


attempt to vote on the grounds ‘they 


Delta Democrat-Times, June 7, 1955. 
Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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do not belong to the Mississippi Dem- 
ocratic primary.’ ”” The NAACP field 
secretary reported that Negroes were 
challenged in Cleveland, Mississippi on 
this basis.” Tubb reported, however, 
that by mid-afternoon of election day 
no Negroes in Clay county had appear- 
ed to vote, 

Under’ the “Mississippi 
Moves to Cut Negro Vote,” the New 
York Times reported that a “special 


caption, 


committee” of the Mississippi Demo- 
cratic party would begin work to study 
methods of reducing the number of 
Negro voters.” The report quoted state 
chairman Tubb’s statement that Ne- 
groes had probably played too large 
a part in the 1955 primary. This and 
other actions by white Mississippians 
taken under the color of law have been 
deliberate and effective instruments of 
Negro disfranchisement. They have 
not been the most effective restrictions 
on Negro voting in Mississippi, how- 
ever. Professor Key found that 
throughout the South “the fundamen- 
tal bases of Negro disfranchisement 
have been informal rather than legal.’ 
Mississippi represents no exception to 
this finding. 
EXTRALEGAL AND ILLEGAL Factors 
The most fundamental factor in the 
entire scheme of racial relations in 
Mississippi, as elsewhere in the South, 
is the widespread assumption by white 
Southerners of the inherent inferiority 


“Greensboro Daily News, August 3, 1955. 

“bid. It was reported, however, that Ne- 
gro voting was relatively heavy and unob- 
structed in several of the larger cities of 
the state such as Jackson, Meridian, and the 
Delta city of Greenville. 

“New York Times, September 3, 1955. 

“Key, Southern Politics, p. 555. 
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of Negroes to whites.” It is against 
this background of pervasive belief in 
white supremacy that extralegal and 
illegal conditions, institutions, and 
practices which prevent or delimit Ne- 
gro political participation have devel- 
oped. 

The proportion of Negro population 
to white in the counties and sections 
of Mississippi greatly influences the 
extent of Negro registration and vot- 
ing. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this factor of numbers 
on the efforts of whites to deprive Ne- 
groes of the right to vote in Mississippi. 
According to the 1950 census, 41 per 
cent of the eligible voters in the state 
were Negroes, and Negroes outnumber- 
ed whites in 31 of the state’s 82 coun- 
ties. The heaviest concentration of 
Negroes is found in the Delta section, 
and it is no accident that much of the 
overt resistance to Negro voting has 
had its origin there. In his study of 
Negro suffrage in Mississippi, Barnes 
found that: “As the percentage of the 
Negro population increases, a subjec- 
tive evaluation of attitudes encounter- 
ed in the courthouses of the various 
counties indicates that antagonism to- 
ward Negro voting increases.“ One 
of the New England editors invited by 
leading whites in Mississippi to sur- 
vey the situation in the state reacted 
in this language: “This business of 
numbers, has its bearing on the prob- 
lem, no doubt about that, but numbers 


*A distinguished Southern sociologist has 
described clearly the role of the concept 
of white supremacy in the Southern credo. 
Howard W. Odum, Race and Rumors of 
Race Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943, pp. 18-20. 

“Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi,” 
pp. 36-37, 
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is not a logical reason to keep a man 
from being free.” 

Another rather crucial factor in non- 
voting by Negroes in Mississippi in 
recent years has been the existence and 
activities of the Association of White 
Citizens Councils, an organization of 
“white males dedicated to the preser- 
vation of segregation.” Since the or- 
ganization of the first council chapter 
on July 11, 1954, in Sunflower Coun- 
ty,” chapters are reported to have been 
established in all of Mississippi’s 82 
counties and a total membership of 
100,000 has been claimed.” What ap- 
pears to be rather convincing evidence 
of the councils’ official policy of Ne- 
gro disfranchisement is found in a 
mimeographed form letter which the 
councils sent to prospective members. 
The letter outlined the functions of 
each of the organization’s four major 
committees. The statement of the 
functions of the Political and Elec- 
tions Committee was as follows: “ ‘It 
will screen all candidates in local and 
state elections against those who might 
be seeking the Negro vote. If neces- 
sary, organize a white private election 
within the group to combat the Negro 
Discourage Negro registra- 


2963 


bloc vote. 
tion by every legal means.’ 

Reports from observers and Negroes 
who have been victims of their activities 
indicate to some degree the success of 
the councils’ policy of suppressing Ne- 
gro political participation.” A group 


Southern School News, November, 1956. 

“Sunflower county is a Delta county 
which the most recent decennial census 
showed to have a population which was 68.1 
per cent Negro. 

"Southern School News, June, 1956. 

Southern School News, October 1, 1954. 

"See statement by Dr. T. M. R. Howard 
relative to Citizens Councils’ economic co- 
ercion of Negroes. Southern School News, 
February 3, 1955. 
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of Belzoni Negroes reported that the 
Citizens Councils had undertaken to 
force many of them to remove their 
names from the register by economic 
pressures.” H. L. Moon, director of 
public relations of the NAACP, in an 
indictment of the suppresive program 
of the councils presented evidence of 
wholesale disfranchisement. 

In 1954, Jefferson Davis County 
had 1,221 Negro voters reports the 
NAACP field secretary for Missis- 
sippi [the report was dated April 3, 
1957]. After the organization of 
the White Citizens Councils in that 
county there was a demand for re- 
registration of all voters on the basis 
of the new voter qualification amend- 
ment. ... The voters roll was clean- 
ed of Negroes, he reports, includ- 
ing “some who had been registered 
for 20 years or more.” Only 65 
of the more than 1,000 were permit- 
ted to re-register.” 

Within the state, the Mississippi Re- 
gional Council of Negro Leadership 
heard one of its members charge the 
councils with bribing certain Negroes 
to cooperate in promoting its activi- 
ties.” 

Probably the most effective of all 
the methods of disfranchising Negroes 
in Mississippi has been the use of 
violence by whites against Negroes 
seeking to vote or encouraging others 
to do so.” Earlier reference was made 
to the record of the Bilbo investiga- 
tion of 1946 which is rather liberally 
strewn with sworn testimony of Ne- 
groes from different sections of the 
state who were threatened with vio- 
lence or beaten because they sought to 


Delta Democrat-Times, August 1, 1955. 

™H. L. Moon, “New Subversion of the 
Fifteenth Amendment,” p. 5. 

Southern School News, May, 1957. 

™Wharton,The Negro in Mississippi, pp. 
186-198. 
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register or to vote. In 1955 two Ne- 
groes, Reverend G. W. Lee and Lamar 
Smith, were murdered. Both of these 
leaders were active in the movement 
to Negro voting. Another 
leader, Gus Courts, who was active in 
the fight for increased Negro voting 
was shot in Belzoni, Mississippi on 


increase 


November 25, 1955 while conducting 
his business. In his testimony before 
a subcommittee of the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957, Reverend Courts testi- 
fied that a member of the White Citi- 
zens Councils came to his store the 
morning following the murder of Rey- 
erend Lee and told him in effect that 
Reverend Lee had been murdered by 
whites for refusing to take his name 
off the voting register. Reverend 
Courts told the committee that the 
White Citizens Councils’ representa- 
tive warned him that “if you don’t 
go down and get your name off the 
register, you are going to be next.’™ 
The Mississippi Regional Council of 
Negro Leadership charged that both 
Reverend Lee and Reverend Courts 
had been shot because of their NAACP 
activities and their efforts to get Ne- 
groes to vote.” 

In his appearance before the House 
subcommittee, Governor Coleman of 
testified that 
though unsuccessful, efforts were being 


Mississippi intensive, 
made to locate the persons who shot 
Reverend Lee and Reverend Courts. 
The governor was firm in his state- 
ment that as of the date of his testi- 
had no 
knowledge as to the identity of the 
the entire 


Mississippi officials 


mony 


criminals. 


Speaking for 


“Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Civil Rights Hearings, 1957 p. 533. 

*Southern School News, April, 1956. 
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state, the governor assured the sub- 
committee and the nation that: “There 
is no discrimination in Mississippi as 
to voting. . . . that intimidation is often 
talked about, but is a figment of the 
imagination. It is a product of fan- 
tsay.” While his testimony stressed 
the absence of overt violence during 
the preceding year, the governor clear- 
ly and firmly took the position that the 
instances of violence during 1955 were 
unconnected with any attempt by 
whites to eliminate Negro political par- 
ticipation. When questioned as to the 
reason for the sharp decline in vot- 
ing during the 1955 primary, where 
according to his estimate approximate- 
ly 8,000 Negroes voted out of an 
estimated 22,000 registered, the gov- 
ernor said the failure of 14,000 of the 
registered Negroes to pay their poll 
He stated 
that this explanation was the “only 


tax was the explanation. 


answer I can give” and the one which 
the facts support.” Contrary to reports 
from other sources,” the governor ex- 
pressed the opinion that hundreds of 
Negroes are currently registering in 
many counties,” and stated that he 
knew he was correct in saying more 
rather than fewer Negroes are reg- 
istered currently than in 1954.” 

Governor Coleman’s general and 
rather encomiastic picture of condi- 
tions as they relate to Negro voting 
in Mississippi has been challenged in 
several quarters. The most impressive 
and authoritative evidence which has 

“House Subcommittee No. 5 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Civil Rights Hear- 
ings, 1957, p. 735. 

"Ibid., p. 738. 

Delta Democrat-Times, May 6, 1956. 

“House Subcommittee No. 5 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Civil Rights Hear- 
ings, 1957, p. 738. 

“Ibid., p. 735. 
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been advanced to refute his testimony 
comes from Negroes in the state who 
are firsthand observers or victims of 
the political suppression which they 
protest. Commenting on Governor Cole- 
man’s testimony to the effect that 
there is no intimidation or violence in 
Mississippi today by whites seeking to 
deprive Negroes of their right to vote, 
Reverend Gus Courts stated: 

I understand that Governor Cole- 
man, of Mississippi, when testifying 
before the House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee last week said that he as- 
sumed that failure to pay poll taxes 
was one of the reasons why the Ne- 
gro vote had been reduced. The 
governor knows that this is not so. 
I now tell this committee that the 
Negro vote in Mississippi has been 
reduced because of intimidation, vio- 
lence, and fraud on the part of those 
who operate the election machinery 
and their associates.” 

After Governor Coleman had made 
similar assurances in 1956 to the ef- 
fect that Negroes were not being de- 
nied their constitutional rights in Mis- 
sissippi, the Regional 
Council of Negro Leadership adopted 
a Resolution in opposition to the gov- 
ernor’s statement. The Resolution said 


Mississippi 


in part: 

We further deplore the effort put 
forth by Governor Coleman to give 
the outside world the impression that 
there is a tranquil state of race re- 
lations in Mississippi. Nothing has 


been done by our Governor or the 
legislature to correct the existing 
evils against Negro citizens. 

As long as the 986,000 Negroes in 
Mississippi are denied their God- 
given American rights in the fields 


"Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Civil Rights Hearings, 1957, p. 534. See 
also the testimony of Reverend W. D. 
Ridgeway of Hattiesburg, Mississippi in the 
same hearings. Jbid., p. 564. 
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of education, voting and justice, 
there will be no tranquil era in 
Mississippi. 

It is therefore incumbent upon our 
governor to recognize this situation 
and know that there is unrest among 
the Negroes in Mississippi.” 

In April, 1957, the Regional Council 
of Negro Leadership repeated its crit- 
icism of Governor Coleman for giving 
an erroneous impression to persons 
outside the state respecting the peace 
and tranquility which allegedly exists 
between the races in Mississippi.” 
Following Governor Coleman’s testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee 
on February 6, 1957, the Mississippi 
State Council of Branches of the 
NAACP directed a letter to the sub- 
Congressman 


committee chairman, 


Emanuel Celler. The letter, dated Feb- 
ruary 10, 1957, contained the follow- 


ing statement. 

The executive committee of the 
NAACP conference branches on 
Mississippi meeting in Jackson to- 
day wish to call your attention to a 
few facts that citizens of Mississippi 
of Negro extraction have experienc- 
ed that the representatives of our 
State evidently do not know or have 
not reported. First, many counties 
would not allow Negroes to pay poll 
tax which is a requirement for vot- 
ing. No. 2, many counties would not 
allow Negroes to register if they 
paid the poll tax—counties such ar 
[sic] Forrest, Clark, Jefferson 
Davis, and so forth. No. 3, many 
counties would not allow Negroes to 
vote if even they have waived the 
many technicalities and other means 
to prevent them from registering— 
Humphrey[s] County is an example. 
No. 4, economic pressure is applied 
to Negroes who dare advocate free- 
dom for all people. No. 5, murder 


of Rev. G. W. Lee, Mr. Lamar 


“Southern School News. May, 1956. 
SJbid., May, 1957. 
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Smith, and the attempted murder of 
Mr. Gus Coats [Courts] is the re- 
sult of their effort to get Negroes 
to vote. No. 6, Negro schoolteach- 
ers in Mississippi must swear in ef- 
fect that they don’t want full free- 
dom to hold their job[s]. No. 7, 
police brutality has increased on the 
State, county, and city levels since 
the Supreme Court school desegre- 
gation decision which in our opinion 
is another form of intimidation. No, 
8, under the State laws as they are 
administered it is impossible for Ne- 
groes to get justice under the law 
in civil rights in the right-to-vote 
cases by reason of the above-stated 
facts. We urge the passage of all 
civil-rights bill[s] before Congress 
as the only means by which Negroes 
in Mississippi may attain that free- 
dom that all men cherish.” 

All nonvoting among Mississippi 
Negroes is not a result of lawlessness 
and coercion by whites. One factor is 
political apathy. This, of course, is 
a general American affliction which ap- 
pears in an especially severe form in 
the South. It is a disease to which 
Negroes are not immune. The serious- 
ness of the problem of political apathy 
among Negroes in the state is indicated 
by the failure of many of them to 
register and vote in cities such as 
Jackson, Meridian, 
where, as was pointed out earlier, few, 


and_ Greenville, 


if any, serious deterrents to Negro po- 
litical participation are imposed. No 
particularly profound analysis is neces- 
sary to distill at least two causal fac- 
tors in this apathy. The historical ex- 
clusion of Negroes from politics has 
contributed to their failure to exploit 
the ballot. A second factor, related to 
the first, is the fear born of experience 


“House Subcommittee No. 5 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Civil Rights Hear- 
ings, 1957, pp. 1217-1218. 
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and intimate knowledge of the possible 
penalties Negroes may suffer in some 
sections of the state when they assert 
their claims as citizens. 
Factors Promotive or Necro VorTina 
As of this writing the future of the 
Negro voter in Mississippi does not 
appear bright. There are, however, 
some specific factors which have con- 
tributed to the present level of Negro 
voting, however low, and may raise the 
level in the future. After checking the 
relationship between the presence of 
urban areas in counties and the extent 
of Negro registration in the same 
counties, Barnes concluded that “the 
distribution of qualified Negro electors 
about the state seems to be the same 
as the location of large cities within 
the state with but a few exceptions.” 
Conversely, where the number of Ne- 
groes is small, the level of voting is 
likely to be appreciably higher. Recent 
federal censuses have revealed a steady 
decline in Negro population, and this 
has caused some persons to conclude 
that the Negro vote under the influence 
of this population trend will increase 
because whites will no longer fear po- 
litical domination by Negroes. United 
States census data reveal that there 
were 38 Mississippi counties in 1900 
with more Negroes than whites. In 
1940 there were 85 such counties, and 
in 1950 there were 31. If this trend 
continues, Barnes estimates that there 
will be only 17 of the state’s 82 coun- 
ties with Negro majorities in 1960. He 
predicts a steady increase in Negro 
voting in Mississippi due to his antici- 
pation of a steady decline in the Negro 
population.” 





“Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi,” 
at 
“Ibid., p. 58. 
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There is some evidence that projec- 
tion of a declining Negro population 
for Mississippi and the assumptions 
based on it may be faulty. Post-1950 
population data for the state, as cal- 
culated by Dr. Harold Pedersen of 
Mississippi State College, show that 
the total population of the state has 
declined since 1950; and the percent- 
age of Negro population has increased 
from its estimated low of 42 per cent 
in 1952 to 46 per cent in 1956. In an 
article analyzing and summarizing this 
population data, the following sum- 
mary was given: 

On the basis of our estimates, the 
white civilian population in the state 
has decreased from 1,175,000 to 
1,124,000 from April 1, 1950 to 
July 1, 1956. There are nine coun- 
ties in which the white population 
shows an increase whereas the non- 
white population shows a decrease. 
There are 16 counties where the 
white population shows a decrease 
and the nonwhite population shows 
an increase. Finally, there are 32 
counties in which the decrease in the 
white population is greater than the 
decrease in the nonwhite popula- 
tion.” 

Obviously, Dr. Pedersen’s data, if 
valid, means an increase in the per- 
centage of Negroes in the state. Such 
an increase may intensify efforts by 
whites to block Negro voting. 

One of the main stimuli to Negro 
voting in Mississippi since 1945 has 
been the work of organizations within 
the state comprised exclusively or pre- 
dominantly of Negroes. In Mississip- 
pi, as elsehwere in the South, the 
NAACP has played an important role 
in stimulating Negro registration. Mis- 


‘Harold A. Pedersen and Leila H. Thom- 
as, “Estimated Population Trends, ’50-’56”, 
Mississippi Farm Research, 4:4-5 April, 
1957. 
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sissippi was one of the few states 
where, in a small number of towns, po- 
litical preceded NAACP 
branches.” Under vigorous, able, and 
responsible leadership the NAACP in 
Mississippi has been most active in 


prompting Negroes to register and pro- 


clubs 


viding legal protection in cases of con- 
flict. The very presence of the organi- 
zation has been a source of comfort to 
many of the state’s citizens who enter- 
tain litle real expectation of justice at 
the hands of many of the state’s public 
officials. NAACP membership in Mis- 
sissippi was estimated by the Jackson 
Daily News at 25,000 on July 25, 
1955.” 
work of the organization under Medgar 
W. Evers, field of the 
NAACP in Mississippi, has been given 
earlier in this discussion. 

In 1946, the nonpartisan Mississippi 
Voters League was or- 


There seems to have been 


Some indication of the current 


secretary 


Progressive 
ganized.” 

close collaboration between the League 
and the NAACP in stimulating Negro 
registration in the early years follow- 
ing the Smith vy. Allwright decision. 
The president of the League told the 
Senate subcommitte investigating Sena- 
tor Bilbo that the complaint against 
the Senator had been co-sponsored by 
the Jackson branch of the NAACP 
and the Progressive Voters League.” 
By 1947 there were 12 chapters of the 
League throughout the state. Since 
then the number of chapters has fluc- 
tuated, but the work of the League in 
prompting Negroes to register has been 


“Heard, A Two-Party South?, p. 191. 


®Rarnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi,” 
3 


5) 

P oHeard, A Two-Party South?, p. 191. 
"Senate Special Committee to Investigate 

Senatorial Campaign Expenditures, Cam- 

paign Expenditures Hearings, 1946, p. 23. 
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steady. The Jackson chapter has 
launched a determined drive to jn- 
crease Negro registration in that city 
from 4,000 to 25,000, according to 
James A. White, the chapter presj- 
dent.” 

The Mississippi Negro Democrats 
Association was founded by the editor 
and publisher of the leading Negro 
newspaper in the state, Percy Greene, 
This organization has endeavored to 
encourage Negroes to register and to 
vote, and it is also committed to the 
support of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic While Editor Greene 
pioneered in the Negro vote fight 
in 1946 and has consistently sought 
encourage Negro in the 
state since that time, he is a severe 
critic of the NAACP. Neither the Ne- 
gro Democrats Association nor the 


party. 


to voting 


Progressive Voters League is a firmly 
knit organization. Both 
seem to operate through local autono- 
mous chapters in a few of the state's 
communities. 

Currently one of the most important 
organizations of Negroes working to 
stimulate Negro voting in the state, 
as well as effect other advances, is 


state-wide 


the Mississippi Regional Council of 
Negro Leadership. Under the presi- 
dency of Dr. T. M. R. Howard in 
1955, this organization claimed to be 
Mississippi's largest Negro civic group 
with 4,000 members in 42 of the state’s 
82 counties.” It ranks close to the 
NAACP in the state today in its im- 
portance as an agency working to se- 
cure and protect the exercise of their 
constitutional rights by Negroes. The 
work of these three state-wide Negro 


"Southern School News, December, 1956. 
"Southern School News, May 4, 1955. 
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organizations has been supplemented 
by the activities of fraternal orders 
and local civic and business clubs. The 
educative and stimulating role of an 
increasing number of Negro ministers 
has sharpened Negro political inter- 
est in registering and voting.” 

Perhaps the two most important 
forces operative today which tend to 
increase Negro political participation 
in Mississippi originate outside the 
state. One of these is the force of na- 
tional and world opinion which is quite 
out of sympathy with the efforts of 
Southern whites to maintain their 
“cherished traditions” 
cost to the Negro in freedom, oppor- 
tunity, and dignity. Writing in Hod- 
ding Carter’s Delta Democrat-Times, 
John Herbers said that: “Bars against 
Negro voting, against his right to par- 
ticipate in the functions of government 
is the point outsiders always find the 
most shocking about the Southern way 
of life, despite its sanction by white 
officials all the way up to the top.” 
The impact of this clash between the 
national conscience and the strategy 
and practices of white supremacy with- 
in the state has tended to liberalize the 
atitudes of some of the state’s white 
citizens respecting Negro voting.” 

In view of the present complexion 
of the problem of Negro voting in Mis- 
sissippi, the most effective existent and 
potential stimulus to Negro voting is 
the threat of or actual federal investi- 
gation and prosecution of whites who 
may be involved in depriving Negroes 
of their right to vote. Historically, 
federal intervention and protection, or 


at such great 


> ‘4 a 
“Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi, 


pp. 52-53. 


“Delta Democrat-Times, October 21, 1956. 
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the prospect of them, have been the 
chief sources of the establishment of 
the Negroes’ legal right to vote. The 
estimated 50 per cent increase in Ne- 
gro registration in the year following 
the federal investigation of Bilbo’s 
1946 campaign has been noted. One 
of the most informed persons on the 
current posture of this problem in Mis- 
sissippi writes on this point that: “In 
recent years investigation of activities 
tending to restrict Negro suffrage has 
been made or threatened by agents of 
the this has 
tended to increase the ease with which 
Negroes may register.” The inefficacy 


Federal Government; 


of present federal statutory authority 
to protect the right of suffrage for Ne- 
groes in the South generally was stated 
clearly by Assistant United States At- 
torney General Warren Olney III as 
follows: “Under present laws, ...the 
Justice Department cannot prosecute 
until a voter has been denied the right 
to vote on Election Day. It cannot 
take civil action in advance against in- 
dividual acts or conspiracies to deprive 
citizens of their voting rights.”” 
Many of the civil rights bills intro- 
duced in the present session of the 
Congress provide that the Attorney 
General of the United States shall have 
the power to go before federal judges 
in civil actions and seek temporary or 
permanent injunctive relief against 
private persons or officials undertaking 
to deprive Negroes of the right to 
vote. In his appearance before the 
Senate subcommittee on February 14, 
1957, Attorney General Brownell, in 
support of the so-called administra- 
tion’s civil rights bill, urged congres- 

“Barnes, “Negro Voting in Mississippi,” 
Pp 


. 28. 
®New York Times, October 25, 1956. 
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sional enactment of such legislation 
as a method of equipping the national 
government with the power to give the 
Fifteenth Amendment real meaning 
and vitality.” 

In such a situation as exists in Mis- 


“Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 


Rights of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Civil Rights Hearings, 1957, p. 3. 
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sissippi today, one can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that the most acutely 
needed instrument through which Ne- 
gro voting in Mississippi can be appre- 
ciably increased in the immediate fu- 
ture is the enactment of congressional 
legislation authorizing injunctive pro- 
ceedings in federal courts against indi- 
vidual acts or conspiracies to deprive 
Negro citizens of the right to vote. 





CHAPTER XV 


EXPANSION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


I. G. Newron 


Professor of Political Science, North Carolina College at Durham 


North Carolina is one of the original 
states of the “‘solid-South.” Today the 
culture of its people, the climate, the 
political history, the relationship be- 
tween races, and the economy still 
classify the state as a solid member 
of the Southern bloc. 

Within the past twenty-five or thir- 
ty years there has developed a gradual 
change in the thinking of its people, 
and the acceptance, on the part of a 
substantial number of North Carolini- 
ans, of progressive trends in racial, 
labor, educational, political, and eco- 
nomic developments. Negroes have 
been appointed to state, county, and 
local boards and commissions which 
deal with public matters involving all 
citizens. One of the largest cities in 
the state is under the administrative 
guidance of a mayor who is of the 
Jewish faith. To some extent the tex- 
tile and tobacco industries, along with 
other prominent industries of the state, 
have been unionized. In many locali- 
ties labor leaders represent labor in 
areas where public policy is deter- 
mined. Since the administration of 
Governor Charles B. Aycock (1901) 
legislative and executive programs 
have been devised to establish progress 
in education as being essential to the 
growth of the State. North Carolina 
was a pioneer among Southern states 
in the equalization of salaries for teach- 
ers. Every effort is being made to en- 
courage the growth of industry within 
the state boundaries in the belief that 
new industries will contribute substan- 
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tially to the economic betterment of 
all citizens. On the political scene, 
with exceptions (some of which will be 
noted below), Negroes have been en- 
couraged to register and vote in all 
elections. 

The extent of North Carolina’s ac- 
ceptance of these phenomena has 
gained for the state the general con- 
sensus that it is the most liberal state 
of the South. While one is not seek- 
ing to establish the credibility of this 
general observation, suffice it to say 
that recent developments in the matters 
of public school integration and the 
registration of Negroes have caused na- 
tional and international observers to 
pause and re-evaluate. 

Granted that within the past year 
adverse criticism has been directed to- 
ward the State because of legislation 
allegedly designed to delay or defeat 
integration and discourage registration 
on the part of Negroes, the fact re- 
mains that there has been a noticeable 
expansion in Negro suffrage during the 
last three decades. While it is difficult 
to determine the expansion in terms 
of irrefutable figures, it can be ascer- 
tained by information gathered from 
various sources that the polls have ex- 
perienced a gradual increase due to the 
“vote-consciousness” of the colored citi- 
zens of North Carolina. 

Tue Periop From 1900 To 1945 

In 1932 Paul Lewinson, writing in 
Race, Class and Party, made the fol- 
lowing observations: 


No demonstration has 


complete 
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ever been attempted of the assump- 
tion that the Negro vote in the 
South was, up to 1930, negligible. 
The registration lists were not kept 
by color in all states. In most 
southern states the registration was 
an act separate from the payment 
of poll taxes, although both were a 
prerequisite to voting; and it would 
therefore be necessary to compare 
the registration lists with the tax- 
paid lists name for name and pre- 
cinct for precinct. Yet this assump- 
tion—that in the first three decades 
of the century the Negro vote in the 
South was so small as to be negli- 
gible—is a fair one. In private con- 
versation, no one will deny it.’ 

Four years prior to Mr. Lewinson’s ob- 

writer had ex- 


servations, another 


pressed the opinion that “Southern Ne- 


groes are not interested in politics.” 


It was his feeling that they were basic- 
ally interested in elementary inanimate 
objects of our society, flavored with the 
“Christian urge.’” 

While these statements attempted to 
illustrate the relationship of the 
Southern Negro to voting and regis- 
tration in the early decades of this 
century, and while they were directed 
to the South in general, they did de- 
scribe, nevertheless, the situation as 
it existed in North Carolina. Some 
historical writings of the first three 
decades indicated that little or no ef- 
fort was made by any political party 
in North Carolina to solicit or encour- 
age quantitative voting by Negroes. 

Beginning in 1900 and continuing 
to 1908, the colored citizens of the 
State were virtually disfranchised by 
the enforcement of the “Grandfather 
Clause” and the requirement that the 


1Paul Lewinson, Race Class, and Party. 
New York: 1932, p. 122. 

“Dixon Merritt, “Politics and the South- 
ern Negro”. The Outlook, 149: 581, Au- 
gust 8, 1928. 
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registrar had to be satisfied with the 
educational capabilities of a prospec- 
tive Negro registrant. This amounted 
to Negroes being denied the right to 
vote due to the inability to qualify un- 
der educational standards as 
preted by the registrars. 

Registration under the “Grandfather 
Clause” was discontinued after 1908, 
This did not advance, however, the 
voting and registration privileges of 
the Negro to any appreciable extent. 
Actually the colored people of the 
State found themselves unwanted by 
either major political party. The Dem- 
ocrats had established their position 
as early as 1900, and the Republicans 
in North Carolina publicly repudiated 
the Negro in 1908. Without acceptance 
on the part of either party the Negro 
was hampered in his efforts to partici- 
pate in the normal processes of govern- 
ment. 

The position of the colored citizen 
in relationship to the major political 
parties (and Roosevelt's Progressive 
Party) remained stagnant for a pe- 
riod of approximately twelve years. 
During this interim the issue of race 
was explored in state and national po- 
litical campaigns; the world experi- 
enced a devastating war; the South felt 
the impact of Negro emigration and 
the North and Midwest experienced 
the effects of this migratory urge. 

In the latter part of the second dec- 
ade North Carolina was experiencing 
a degree of industrial progress, and 
having the need for available labor. 
Administrative and industrial leaders 
viewed with alarm the migratory trend 
of the Negro. Political leaders also 
were concerned, but they were con- 
cerned because their political com- 
patriots in key Northern and central 


inter- 
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states were accepting the Negroes and 
permitting them to register and vote. 
Notwithstanding the fear of migration, 
some political leaders and newspapers 
advocated that white supremacy was 
still the order of the day and declared 
that the status quo should not be dis- 
turbed. Hence the members of the 
minority group were still denied the 
right to enjoy unqualified suffrage. 

Subsequent to World War I there 
was witnessed an increase in suffrage 
participation on the part of the Negro. 
In an unpublished thesis prepared by 
Harold B. Ferguson, Jr., the follow- 
ing thoughts are expressed to substan- 
tiate the evident increase: 


...the Negro would seek to re-en- 
ter politics in the South, following 
his participation in World War I. 
...many Negres had _ migrated 
North and had returned with the idea 
of further participation in the affairs 
of government, a privilege to which 
they had become accustemed during 
their sojourn in the North. 

... Negro illiteracy in the state had 
reached a new low... 

... by 1920, the “lily white” policy 
had been abandoned by the Republi- 
can Party.’ 

The 1920 elections reflected greater 


Negro participation as voters, and 


created a degree of consternation 
among a number of political leaders. 
This concern, nevertheless, did not pre- 
vent an increase in Negro participation 
in 1924. Actually the Negro voter 
engendered a split of party allegiance, 
but gained very little because he was 
still relatively persona non grata in 
While 


there was ever present the potential to 


each of the major parties. 


“Race as a 


‘Harold B. Ferguson, Jr., 
Factor in Presidential Campaigns From 1904 
-1928 in North Carolina. Unpublished Thes- 
is. Durham: North Carolina College 1949, 
pp. 48-49. 


enable the Negro to disturb seriously 
the status-quo, there appeared to be 
no positive outward indications of this 
in North Carolina between 1924 and 
1982. 

No attempt will be made here to 
determine party 
greater benefit from the increase of the 
Negro vote, not only in the South, but 
in pivotal states in other sections of 
the country. 


which realized a 


It may be said that a 
combination of the 1929 depression, 
the personality of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and the appeal of the 
New Deal served to influence more 
Negroes to register and vote. 

The election of 1932 awakened the 
political leaders in our urban centers 
to the potential and importance of the 
colored vote. The colored leaders also 
recognized the potential and import- 
ance of the Negro vote. Through their 
influence the masses of Negroes were 
awakened to the power of the ballot. 
Through such tangible features as the 
PWA, CCC, NYA, and WPA, they 
were able to see the results of their 
political strength. The day was near 
when the balance of power would serve 


to benefit the minority group. 


State boundaries could not contain 
the recognition of this new status. Ne- 
groes in North Carolina, as well as 
other Southern states, were infected 
by the realization of strength and dig- 
nity through the ballot. Their position 
was enhanced by a coalition with labor 
in some industrial areas of the state. 
Labor sought the support of the Negro 
in its efforts to improve the plight of 
the working man, and labor gave its 
support in the effort to provide hous- 
ing, and other 
needs. 


employment, social 
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With but one exception, 20th cen- 
tury politics in North Carolina have 
been unalterably the politics of the 
Democratic Party. Up to 1982 this 
one-party system made it rather diffi- 
cult for the Negro to exercise the fran- 
chise quantitatively. It was not until 
the inception of the New Deal that the 
Democratic Party in the South made 
a noticeable change in its attitude to- 
ward the acceptance of the Negro vot- 
er. Perhaps as a result of this notice- 
able change, and certainly as a result 
of the attitude of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the final “white-pri- 
mary” cases, and the pressures of so- 
cial changes and war, the attitude of 
the Negro certainly reflected a posi- 
tive reaction regarding his right to 
vote. 


In 1945 the remaining sparks of a 
global conflagration were extinguished. 
For months following the cessation of 
hostilities thousands of service men 
and women returned to their home 
communities with a new outlook on 
life. 
ally and mentally; they had been edu- 
cated travel, associations, 
and contacts. The Negro in North 
Carolina, and throughout the South, 
felt he had again earned the right to 


They had matured, chronologic- 


through 


become an equal and active member 
in his community. He associated him- 
self with civic elements and sought to 
exercise his freedom at the polls. The 
results of increased participation were 
reflected in many communities as wit- 
nessed by overtures made by white 
candidates for support in their efforts 
to achieve public office. Further evi- 
dence of this trend was indicated by 
the frequency of efforts on the part of 
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Negro candidates to achieve public 
For it is an established fact 
that in the South a Negro candidate 
cannot hope to win an election without 
the solid support of members of his 


office. 


race. 
Post-War Expansion 
Or Necro Surrrace 

Durham, North Carolina is an urban 
center located in the northern area of 
the Piedmont section of the state. Its 
growth has been characterized by de- 
velopments in the fields of medicine, 
education, industry, labor, and_poli- 
tics. The city represents an example 
of a trend in progress, a trend which 
has been the trade-mark of the Pied- 
mont Section. In 1950 Durham had 
a population of 71,311, of which 26,095 
were Wegroes. Consequently the lar- 
gest minority in the city represented 
well over one third of the total popu- 
lation. 

The realization that there would be 
eventually some salvation for the Ne- 
gro in attaining first-class citizenship 
must have been in the minds of a 
group of colored citizens, when, in 
August, 1935 they organized the Dur- 
ham Committee on Negro Affairs. 
While this is not to be regarded as a 
treatise on this organization, its his- 
tory and its failures and successes rep- 
resent a pattern which has been dupli- 
catel in other cities of the state. 
Groups of this type, supported in many 
instances by the efforts of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, have contributed yeo- 
man service in producing an increase 


in the registration and voting of Ne- 


groes. 
The Durham Committee On Negro 
Affairs did not succeed in bringing 
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about the election of a Negro to public 
ofice until 1953. (As a result of its 
efforts, however, it was instrumental 
in supporting Negro candidates for 
public office beginning in 1942.) Nor 
was Durham the first North Carolina 
city to succeed in electing a Negro to 
public office in the years following the 
war. The urban centers of Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, and Fayetteville 
elected Negro candidates to public of- 
fice in 1951; also in 1958, in addition 
to Durham, the cities of Chapel Hill, 
Gastonia, and Wilson were added to 
the list. At this writing, many locali- 
ties are holding local elections, and 
though an exact number of elected Ne- 
gro public office holders is not avail- 
able, there are data available to indi- 
cate that more Negroes are seeking of- 
fice in additional North Carolina cities. 

If the colored population of the 
State recognizes that its salvation may 
be found in registration and _ partici- 
pation at the polls, what qualifications 
must its members fulfill in order to 
exercise the franchise? Do the figures 
substantiate the position that the Ne- 
gro is successful to some degree in 
meeting the qualifications? Let us first 
digest elements of the North Carolina 
law regarding registration and then 
present certain figures relative to regis- 
tration. 

ARTICLE VI, SECTION 3 of the 
State Constitution prescribes that 
“Every person offering to vote shall 
be at the time a legally registered vot- 
er...,” and the General Assembly is 
charged with the responsibility of en- 
acting registration laws. Section 4 of 
the same Article provides that “Every 
person presenting himself for registra- 
tion shall be able to read and write 
any section of the Constitution in the 


” 


English language...” (although an 
unimportant exception is made to this). 

CHAPTER 163, SECTIONS 25 
and 26 of the North Carolina General 
Statutes provide further that the pros- 
pective registrant must be 21 years of 
age by the date of the general election, 
a natural-born or naturalized citizen 
of the United States, and a resident 
of the state for one year and of the 
precinct for four months. 

Unfortunately, testimony in the re- 
cent federal senatorial hearings has al- 
luded to the fact that some Negro citi- 
zens in North Carolina, who pos- 
sessed the basic requirements for regis- 
tration, were denied the privilege be- 
cause they were unable to satisfy the 
Registrar administering the education- 
al or literacy tests. Since January 1, 
1957 the Roanoke Rapids Daily Her- 
ald has carried articles reporting legal 
action by Negroes in at least three 
different alleged denials to register.* 
Two of these instances were denials 
based upon the alleged inability of the 
individuals to satisfy literacy quali-- 
cations. While it may be classified as 
speculation, and therefore its inclusion 
here may be questionable, one is of 
the opinion that other individuals of 
the minority race may have experi- 
enced similar disappointments but for 
various reasons could not pursue the 
matter further. This possibility would 
not seem to be too remote particularly 
in rural areas where the Negro popula- 
tion may be heavy. 

In a report prepared for the Annual 
State Conference Officers and Branch 
Officials meeting of the North Carolina 
State Conference of Branches—Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 


‘January 30, and February 22 and 26, 
1957. 
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ment of Colored People (dated Febru- 
ary 2, 1957), the following statement 
was made: “The number of regis- 
tered voters throughout the state, eith- 
er by county or district, is not a mat- 
ter of record. The State Board of 
Elections neither collects nor keeps 
such figures.” In addition to this one 
wnay add that all County Boards of 
Elections do not maintain figures de- 
noting the race of registrants. For this 
reason, it is almost impossible to pre- 
sent state-wide figures 
designating race which would be irref- 
utable. 

On the basis of figures secured from 
two sources it is possible to establish 


registration 


a general estimate of the number of 
Negro registrants in 1956 against the 
number in 1952. The NAACP (North 
Carolina State Conference) indicated 
in February, 1957 that according to 
the ‘“‘best available figures in January 
1956 there were approximately 
125,000 Negroes registered.” To this 
the Conference added 20,000 registra- 
tions secured during the year 1956. 
Therefore the Conference estimated a 
total of 145,000 Negro registrants as 
of December 31, 1956. The second 
source, namely the Southern Regional 
Council, in a statement prepared for 
release to the newspapers (November 
4, 1956), indicated a different total. 
The Council estimated a total of 
135,000 Negro registrants, this figure 
representing an increase of 35,000 over 
the 1952 figure. 

It does not appear that the differ- 
ence of 10,000 between the two esti- 
mates is extremely essential. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the two esti- 
mates do not present a difference great- 
er than 10,000 and that the correction 
of variations may very well bring the 


estimates closer together. Of import- 
ance to the Negro in North Caroling 
is the indication that while he repre- 
sents approximately 24 per cent of 
the total population of voting age, he 
represents only about 7 per cent of 
the total registration. 

Further investigation reveals figures 
which indicate that the potential voting 
strength of the whites in the 12 con- 
gressional districts of the state is 
1,629,363, while that of the Negro is 
522,841. Assuming a degree of accur- 
acy, and using either yard stick of 
Negro registration, it is obvious that 
the Negro registration total is a little 
over 20 per cent of the estimated po- 
tential Negro vote. 

Close scrutiny of the above tabula- 


_tions reveals various weaknesses, but 


it is safe to state that as a result of the 
examination of several sources, the 
general conclusion supports expansion 
in Negro suffrage. A concrete example 
of this expansion on the local level is 
found in the City of Durham, which 
represents a trend of the urban cen- 
ters in the state. In 1952 the precinct 
with the highest registration in the 
city was Hillside, a predominantly Ne- 
gro precinct. The registration figure 
in that year was 2,465; in 1953 the 
figure was 2,800. In one other pre- 
dominantly Negro precinct (Pearson) 
the registration total in 1952 was 
1,632; in 1954 it was 1,971. In 
March, 1956 with a third precinct 
being classified as predominantly Ne- 
gro (Burton) the registration figures 
were as follows: Pearson—1,956; Bur- 
ton—770; and Whitted (Hillside)— 
2,844, Thus the total registration in 
1952 was 4,097 and in 1956, 5,570. 
While these totals may include some 
white registrants it is of interest to 
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note that the white residents were mov- 
ing out of these areas to other sections 
of the city. At the same time, many 
Negro residents in other precincts 
throughout the city remained, and other 
registration and voting figures reflect 
their participation at the polls. 

Today, the registration total of the 
predominantly Negro wards in Durham 
is approximately 6,663. In one year 
there has been an increase of over 
1,000 registrations. While the per- 
centage of increase in Negro registra- 
tios in other North Carolina cities 
may be more or less than Durham, in- 
vestigation and personal interviews re- 
veal that in the larger urban centers 
registration continues to increase. In- 
deed, this increase is witnessed even in 
the smaller cities. A newspaper ar- 
tice in the Durham Morning Herald 
of April 30, 1957 contained the follow- 
ing information in Sanford (1950 
population—10,013) : 

Registration for the Municipal 
election of May 7 soared far beyond 
predictions at the end of last week 
and today stood at 4,077—nearly 
1,000 more than the total vote two 
years ago. 

Ward four was established as 
Sanford’s largest when 291 regis- 
trants Saturday boosted the count 
there to 1,012. 

Most of Sanford’s Negro popula- 
tion votes in Ward Four. Carloads 
of Negro men and women were 
brought to the registration place in 
the courthouse annex throughout the 
registration period. 


ConcLUSION 


In conclusion, at least two promi- 
nent questions come to mind regarding 
the subject of expansion of Negro suf- 
frage in North Carolina. The first has 
to do with the causes which have pro- 


duced an increase in registration and 
poll participation. The second ques- 
tion is concerned with the reasons why 
more Negroes have not registered, or 
shown an inclination to exercise the 
right to vote. 

The following causes seem to stimu- 
late registration and poll participation: 
1. Campaign issues — particularly 
where the Negro recognizes the possi- 
bility of material and tangible results 
to the community as well as to himself. 
Court decisions—which 
have given legal sanction and support 


2. Supreme 


to integration and participation in 
areas which heretofore were denied to 
the Negro. 

3. Negro and labor organizations—by 
being organized and having a program 
these groups have been instrumental 
in pointing out the advantages of vot- 
ing and the disadvantages of non-vot- 
ing. They have also developed within 
the Negro a certain pride and feeling 
of responsibility in being a part of the 
community. 

4. Race-baiting propaganda—gradual- 
ly the colored voter is reacting to the 
kind of propaganda which is used to 
stir up a particular element of the 
white population. He is encouraged 
to vote against candidates or organiza- 
tions that subscribe to such methods. 

5. Negro candidates—more and more 
Negro candidates are seeking public 
office and the need for votes from all 
of the citizens of the community is 
necessary. Therefore, Negro citizens 
are encouraged to add their votes to 
the votes of other citizens who are in- 
terested in particular candidates secur- 
ing office. 

6. White candidates—oftentimes a vot- 
er is in a dilemna as to the candidate 
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of his choice. For so long the Negro 
stayed away from the polls because he 
felt that he had nothing to gain re- 
gardless of the winner. Today the at- 
titude on the part of the colored voter 
is to exercise a “negative vote’’—that 
is—vote against the candidate from 
whom he has the least to expect, by 
voting for his opposition who may not 
have been so obviously biased. 


In answer to why more Negroes 
have not registered, or do not partici- 
pate at the polls the following causes 
are suggested: 

1. Apathy or indifference—this is a 
fault not peculiar to any one race, but 
is perhaps a human frailty. Neverthe- 
less, it is certainly an undesirable 
trait and represents the lack of desire 
on the part of a large segment of the 
Negro population to exercise its right 
to vote. 

2. Literacy tests—the practice of re- 
quiring the prospective voter to prove 
his ability to read and write before ad- 
mitting him to the polls. In North 
Carolina the Registrar is the judge of 
the prospective voter’s ability to read 
and write, and many Negroes choose 


not to submit themselves for the test. 
There are others who do not Possess 
the ability and are therefore deprived 
of the privilege to register. 

3. Fear of economic reprisal—this is 
particularly true in rural areas where 
employers of Negro labor will not tol- 
erate Negroes who wish to exercise suf- 
frage. 

4. Lack of organization — in many 
areas of the state there are no local or- 
ganizations to encourage the Negro to 
register or vote. To some extent the 
rural colored citizen may be ignorant 
of the importance of the ballot, and it 
is this void that may be filled by Negro 
organizations operating on the local 
level. 

As a final observation, which is made 
in light of personal interviews through- 
out the state, it is encouraging to re- 
port that the incidents of discrimina- 
tory practices regarding registration 
and suffrage appear to be on the de- 
cline. This is truer to a greater extent 
in the urban centers than in the rural 
areas, but the continuing expansion of 


Negro suffrage in North Carolina is 


now a matter of record. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE NEGRO VOTER IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
James T. McCain 
Associate Director, South Carolina Council on Human Relations, Columbia, S. C. 


The civilian population of voting 
age in South Carolina as of November 
1, 1956 was around 1,222,000, From 
a survey made in the month of August, 
1956, it was estimated that there were 
544,257 whites and 99,890 Negroes 
or a total of 644,165 whites and Ne- 
groes eligible to vote in the presiden- 
tial election of 1956. On September 
29, 1956, the Secretary of State, O. 
Frank Thornton, issued a statement 
to the effect that there were about 
725,000 persons eligible to vote in 
South Carolina. This ~as a little over 
80,000 more persons qualified to vote 
than was found in the August survey. 

The difference of 80,000 might be 
explained in the following ways: 

1. The only way we, in South Caro- 
lina, had to ascertain how many people 
were registered to vote, was through 
key people in each community who 
would assist in securing this informa- 
tion. We were unable to get it from 
the registration officials. The figures 
we were able to get came from person- 
al contacts. 

2. An extensive campaign was put 
on in South Carolina by Negroes, 
and by white organizations in the 
months of August and September to 
get every eligible person registered to 
vote. 

3. On August 27, 1956, the State 
Democratic Convention reconvened 
after the National Democratic Con- 
vention held in Chicago, Illinois. Dur- 
ing this August 27th meeting there 
developed a split in the party and a 


movement began at once to secure 
10,000 signatures to form a new 
party in South Carolina, and not 
only did they secure the necessary 
10,000 signatures, but they got at 
least 35,000. The Independent Party 
electors canvassed South Carolina 
urging the whites to get a _ regis- 
tration certificate and vote the In- 
dependent ticket in November, because 
the National Democratic Party had 
sold the South out. The Palmetto 
Voters Association, a Negro political 
organization, did the same _ thing 
among Negroes, urging them to secure 
a registration certificate and vote. To 
us these were some of the reasons why 
there might have been a difference of 
80,000 eligible voters. 

In the presidential election of 1956, 
301,679 votes were cast. Of this num- 
ber 75,000 were cast by Negroes, and 
226,679 by whites. 

Requirements for registration are 
that every citizen of this state and the 
United States who: 

(1) is twenty one years of age, or 
more; 

(2) is not laboring under disabilities 
named in the Constitution of 1895 of 
this state. Those disabilities are: 

(a) persons who are idiots or in- 
sane, paupers supported at public 
expense and persons confined in 
any public prison shall be dis- 
qualified from being registered or 
voting ; 

(b) persons convicted of burg- 
lary, arson, obtaining goods or 
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money under false pretense, per- 
jury, forgery, robbery, bribery, 
adultery, wife-beating, 
house-breaking, receiving stolen 
goods, breach of trust with fraud- 
ulent intent, fornication, sodomy, 
incest, assault with intent to rav- 
ish, miscegenation, 


bigamy, 


larceny or 
crimes against the election laws, 
shall be disqualified from being 
registered or voting, unless dis- 
qualification shall have been re- 
moved by pardon of the Governor. 
(3) shall have been a resident in 
the State for two years, in the County 
for one year and in the polling pre- 
cinct in which the elector offers to 
vote four months before any election. 
(4) can both read and write any 
section of said Constitution submitted 
to said elector by the registration of- 
ficer or can show that he owns, and has 
paid all taxes collectable during the 
previous year on, property in this 
state assessed at three hundred dollars 
and more, and 
(5) shall apply for registration. 
As to discrimination in the registra- 
tion of Negroes, it might be observed 
that although we have heard of many 
cases of the misuse of the literacy 
tests, it is difficult to give specific 
cases because people are afraid to per- 
mit the use of their names. However, 
many discriminatory tactics have been 
used against the Negro in South Caro- 
lina, especially in those counties where 
the Negro is in the majority. Registra- 
tion books have been moved from place 
to place in some counties to keep the 
Negro from getting a registration cer- 
tificate and even if the Negro finds 
out where the books are located, he is 
given all kinds of literary tests that 
have nothing to do with reading and 
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writing the Constitution of the United 
States. If too many Negroes go to. 
gether to secure registration certif- 
cates in some of the counties, the 
clerks will only pass one or two of 
them, and will tell the rest that the 
books are closed for today. This has 
discouraged many Negroes and they 
will not go again to try for a registra- 
tion certificate. In a few counties in 
South Carolina, Negroes who have had 
registration certificates have been told 
to take their names off the registra- 
tion books and this has been done, 
Negroes have been threatened for at- 
tempting to vote. Even though dis- 
criminatory tactics are still being used 
against the Negro to keep him from 
taking part in politics in South Caro- 
lina, this plays only a minor role in 
keeping those who can qualify from 
getting registration certificates and 
voting. 

As to the major barriers and prob- 
lems involved in the expansion of Ne- 
gro suffrage in South Carolina, it 
might be noted that in the Negro’s 
quest to achieve full enfranchisement 
in South Carolina, there appear to be 
several factors that are retarding his 
progress of becoming a firstclass citi- 
zen politically. They are as follows: 

First, apathy and the lack of politi- 
cal consciousness restrict the use of 
the ballot by the Negro more than any 
other factor. The Negro in South 
Carolina seems not to have learned 
the advantages of the ballot. He is 4 
novice in politics in South Carolina 
and does not know the opportunities 
that come with voting. He has been 
told over and over by the opposite 
group that taking part in politics and 
voting is none of his business and 
should be left in the hands of the 
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white people. A long period of indoc- 
trination has been used by the whites 
upon the Negro; which to a great de- 
gree has contributed to apathy and 
the lack of political consciousness. 
Then, again, this lack of apathy may 
come from the many disadvantages 
the Negro has had educationally in 
South Carolina. It has only been in 
the last few years that Negroes have 
had the opportunity to attend school 
any length of time. As the Negro be- 
comes better educated and learns the 
value of voting, apathy and the lack of 
political consciousness will disappear. 
Second, the factor of economic de- 
pendency has kept many Negroes from 
seeking a registration certificate and 
qualifying to vote. The majority of 
Negroes in South Carolina still depend 
upon members of the white group to 
make a living and are afraid of doing 
anything that will cause pressure to 
be used against them. It has been said 
over and over again that many land- 
lords will not allow their tenants to 
take part in voting and if any of the 
tenants should go against the land- 
lords’ wishes and try to get a registra- 
tion certificate, the tenant is immedi- 
ately reprimanded or loses his job. 
Therefore, in order to make a living 
for his family, he will not take the 
chance of getting a registration certi- 
ficate. Yet in light of the pressure that 
may be used by the landlords, some 
of the Negro tenants in South Caro- 
lina have defied their landlords and 
have gotten registration certificates 
even at the risk of being fired. 
Notwithstanding the factors that 
are standing in the way of the Negro 
in his efforts to gain complete political 
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freedom, there is evidence that he is 
on the move politically in South Caro- 
lina. This can be attributed to the 
new kind of leadership found among 
the Negro today. South Carolina has 
a new kind of Negro leadership that 
is young and intelligent. This new Ne- 
gro knows the value of the ballot and 
what it can do to help the Negro 
realize firstclass citizenship. Negroes 
have gained new confidence in South 
Carolina and are willing to follow this 
leadership. Leadership is in the hands 
of ministers, doctors, lawyers, and 
business men who cannot be pres- 
sured by the white population. This 
new leadership is determined to see 
that every Negro who can qualify and 
wants a registration certificate gets 
it, even if someone must carry the Ne- 
gro to the registration office and back 
home again. Under this new leader- 
ship, Negroes are being educated in 
the use of the ballot. When, and only 
when, the Negro gains political equal- 
ity with the white in South Carolina 
will he be able to be counted as a first- 
class citizen. 

As a means of solving these prob- 
lems and removing these barriers it is 
suggested that a concentrated effort on 
the part of the schools, the parent 
teacher associations, ministers and 
leaders in citizenship education, be 
made to see that the ballot reaches 
every Negro in South Carolina of 
voting age. That the Negro in South 
Carolina be further taught the power 
and value of the ballot and his obliga- 
tion to vote more extensively, than he 
is now voting, and that greater efforts 
be put forward to qualify him now to 
vote in this state. 





CHAPTER XVII 


EXPANSION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN TENNESSEE 
Preston VALIEN 
Chairman, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


Backarounp Factors 

Tennessee, like ancient Gaul, is di- 
vided into three parts, and the three 
distinct regions which characterize the 
state differ sharply in climate and nat- 
ural life as well as in cultural attri- 
butes and political orientations. These 
regions, which have been officially rec- 
ognized for political purposes and 
for the administration of justice, are 
known as the three grand divisions of 
the state: East, Middle, and West. 
The “Grand Divisions” have some- 
times been called “three separate states 
with common boundaries.” In upper 
East Tennessee the climate, vegetation, 
and animal life resemble New Eng- 
land; Middle Tennessee is somewhat 
akin in this respect to Ohio and the 
midwest; while West Tennessee in gen- 
eral typifies the Deep South.” 

These three divisions differ widely 
also in the racial composition of their 
population, for while the Negro popu- 
lation of Tennessee formed 16.1 per 
cent of the total population in 1950, 
it was unevenly distributed over the 
state. West Tennessee, which borders 
on Mississippi and Arkansas, has ap- 
proximately a third of the total popula- 
tion but more than half the Negro popu- 
lation of the state. In two counties of 
West Tennessee, Fayette and Hay- 
wood, the Negro population outnum- 
bered the white population in 1950. 





*For an interesting description of the 
three grand divisions, see George N. Redd, 
“Educational Desegregation in Tennessee— 
One Year Afterward,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 24: 333-334, Summer, 1955. 


There were seven counties in 1950, 
all in West Tennessee, where the Ne- 
gro population formed a third or more 
of the total population of the county,’ 
The political orientation of West Ten- 
nessee is that of the Deep South. 


On the other hand, East Tennessee 
is strongly Republican and regularly 
selects Republican representatives in 
both State and Federal elections. East 
Tennessee contains few of the state’s 
Negroes and in 1950 most of the 13 
counties where Negroes formed less 
than one per cent of the total county 
population were in East Tennessee.’ 
Middle Tennessee is intermediate be- 
tween East and West Tennessee in 
proportion of Negro population and 
in political orientation. The area is 
Democratic in party affiliation but con- 
tains patches of Republicanism. Nash- 
ville, which is in Middle Tennessee, is 
called “The Athens of the South” and 
is a center of colleges and universities 
as well as religious publishing houses 
and national headquarters. 


Another important background fac- 
tor in the political situation of Negroes 
in Tennessee rests also in the urban 
character of the Negro population. 
While approximately one-third of the 
white population of Tennessee is ur- 
ban, substantially more than half of 
the Negroes in Tennessee live in urban 

*Fayette, Hardeman, Haywood, Lauder- 
dale, Madison, Shelby, and Tipton. 

*Cumberland, Fentress, Grundy, Jackson, 


Overton, Pickett, Polk, Scott, Sequatchie, 
Sevier, Unicoi, Union and Van Buren. 
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places. This situation is in marked 
contrast to the situation in the states 
adjacent to Tennessee and to the sit- 
uation in the South as a whole. The 
political implications of urbanism de- 
rive from the ghetto-style living which 
the city imposes upon minority groups 
and the impersonal and anonymous na- 
ture of relations within the city. Ne- 
gro political associations develop chief- 
ly in the cities. In Nashville, for ex- 
ample, several so-called neighborhood 
civic associations attempt to furnish 
some political leadership for Negroes. 
A citywide political organization called 
“The Solid Block” was attempted in 
Nashville in the mid-1940’s. It at- 
tempted to establish a procedure 
whereby endorsements would represent 
the will of the majority of the mem- 
bers, but its leadership endorsed a 
mayoralty candidate in 1947 who re- 
ceived only a small portion of the Ne- 
gro vote. This candidate’s loss prac- 
tically sounded the death knell of the 
“Solid Block” as an effective city-wide 
political organization. 

Placing Negro political participation 
in Tennessee in perspective, it can be 
noted that it has reflected the tripartite 
political and cultural orientation of the 
state, the uneven distribution of Negro 
population by sections and by counties 
within sections, and the urban charac- 
ter of the population. 


Necro ENFRANCHISEMENT 
In TENNESSEE 


Negro suffrage and office holding 
was one of the major issues in the 
political reconstruction of Tennessee 
after the Civil War.‘ There was se- 


‘Thomas B. Alexander, Political Recon- 
struction in Tennessee, Nashville: Vander- 
bie University Press 1950. pp. 123-124, 125- 
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rious debate in 1867 as to whether the 
Negroes should be enfranchised and 
when Negroes were enfranchised in 
that year they were denied the privi- 
lege of holding office or serving on 
juries. These restrictions were re- 
moved by the General Assembly in 
1868 but in the 1868 state elections 
there were no Negro candidates. The 
first Negro member of the General As- 
sembly appeared in 1873 from David- 
son County. 

While most Southern states had 
moved to disfranchise the Negro by 
1910, in Tennessee Negroes continued 
to vote, especially in the larger cities. 
The most effective device which was 
developed by the Southern states was 
the “‘white primary.” Since most of 
the states had only one political party 
—the Democratic party—-selection in 
the “white Democratic primary” was 
tantamount to final victory. Negroes 
were effectively excluded from the 
Democratic primary in nine Southern 
states until the United States Supreme 
Court in a long series of decisions be- 
ginning in 1948 and culminating in 
1949 invalidated racial exclusion from 
Democratic primaries. In Tennessee 
the issue of voting in the primaries has 
always been left to the Democratic 
party committee in each county. Thus, 
in those counties where the Negro pop- 
ulation is heaviest, Negroes are ex- 
cluded or limited in their participation 
in the Democratic primaries even to 
the present time (notably in Fayette 
and Haywood Counties). Replying to 
criticism of the denial of suffrage 
rights to Negroes, Preston Parks, chair- 
man of the Fayette County Democratic 
executive committee, was reported by 
the press to have said on October 21, 
1955, that Negroes were not denied 
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the right to vote in Fayette county, 
but are barred from Democratic pri- 
maries. Parks was quoted as saying 
“The Democratic primary here is tra- 
ditionally limited to all known white 
Democrats, and we have always been 
led to believe that any Negro voters 
were Republicans.’”’ Dr. W. B. Poston 
of Brownsville, chairman of the Hay- 
wood County election Commission, and 
County Judge T. J. 
that no effort was made to keep quali- 
fied Negroes from voting in Haywood 
County but both said few Negroes do 


Pearson stated 


vote. “I’ve never seen any show up,” 
said Alex Gray, former chairman of 
the Haywood County election com- 
mission. Logan has presented an in- 
teresting survey of the attitude of the 
Southern white press toward Negro 
selected 
samples of editorials and news items. 


suffrage as expressed in 


Several newspapers from Tennessee 
were included in the sample. The Ten- 
nessee items generally indicated that 
Negroes were voting in the Democratic 
primaries in 1906, 1908, and in 1910, 
and while there was some pressure for 
exclusion of Negroes from Democratic 
primaries, there was little attention 
paid to this pressure even in the 1930's.” 

Another device which was used in 
some Southern states to prevent or at 
least limit Negro voting was the poll 
tax, and here again Tennessee has an 
interesting situation. The poll tax is 
the voluntary payment of a small sum 
before registration for voting is per- 
mitted. The poll tax was included in 
the State Constitution of 1870 which, 
until] 1953, was the oldest unamended 


5Rayford Logan (editor), The Attitude 
of the Southern White Press Toward Ne- 


gro Suffrage, 1932-1940, Washington: The 


Foundation Publishers, 1940, pp. 79-93. 
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constitution in the nation. The poll tax 
was repealed by the Tennessee legisla- 
ture in 1943 but the repealing act was 
declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court. In 1949, the legisla- 
ture exempted women and veterans 
from the poll tax and abolished it ag 
a requirement for voting in primaries, 
In 1951 the legislature limited the tax 
requirement to the payment of taxes 
levied for the year 1871. Finally, in 
19538, the voters of Tennessee approved 
eight amendments to the Constitution, 
one of which abolished the poll tax. 

The effects of the developments dis- 
cussed above upon Negro voting in 
Tennessee is difficult to measure, be- 
cause Tennessee does not issue official 
figures on the Negro voting registra- 
tion. The following figures on Tennes- 
see Negro voters are furnished by Mar- 
tin in an excellent article on the politi- 
cal status of the Negro in the United 
States :° 


TENNESSEE NEGRO VOTERS: 
PoTENTIAL AND ELIGIBLE, 1940-52 





1940 1947 1952 


309,456 Ser one 
50,000 80,000 155,000 
16.15 25.8 48.62 





Potential Voters 
Eligible Voters 
Per Cent 





Martin’s figures are based upon esti- 
mates made by Ralph Bunche for 1940, 
by Luther P. Jackson for 1947 and 
Henry L. Moon for 1952. Emerson 
and Haber prefer Luther Jackson’s es- 
timate for 1940 which gives Tennessee 


*Robert E. Martin, “The Relative Politi- 
cal Status of the Negro in the United 
States,” Journal of Negro Education, a: 
367, Summer, 1953. 
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20,000 eligible Negro voters.” In No- 
vember, 1956, the Southern Regional 
Council estimated that there were 90, 
000 Negroes registered to vote in Ten- 
nessee, an increase of 5,000 over their 
previous estimate of 85,000 in 1952. 
The Council stated that Negroes in 
Tennessee represented 16 per cent of 
the total population of voting age and 
15 per cent of the total registration. 
These widely varying estimates serve 
to point up the great difficulty in ob- 
taining accurate voting registration fig- 
ures by race, and the necessity to view 
such estimates with some degree of 
caution. 
ELEcTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 

Negroes of Tennessee have made 
rather limited progress in election and 
appointments since Ralph Bunche in 
the early 1940’s entitled one of the 
chapters of his analysis of the political 
status of the Negro, “Memphis—Where 
the Black Balance of Power Fails to 
Get the Fruits of Victory.’* Perhaps 
no other large group in American polit- 
ical life receives as little from political 
participation as the American Negro. 
It seems surprising, for example, that 
Negroes should take as active an in- 
terest in supporting gubernatorial can- 
didates in Tennessee as they do and 
yet receive so little official recognition 
from them after the election. Despite 
the national potential of Tennessee’s 
recent governors, no Negro has re- 
ceived any state appointment of signifi- 
cance for the establishment of public 
policy. This is in the face of the pre- 
cedents established by such Southern 
"Thomas I. Emerson and David Haber, 
Political Civil Rights in the United States, 
Buffalo ; Dennis and Co. 1952. p. 326. 

Quoted in Alexander Heard, A Two- 


Party South?, Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1952. pp. 215-216. 
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states as North Carolina and Maryland 
where Negroes have been appointed to 
state boards of education and other im- 
portant state boards and commissions, 
and Texas where Negroes have been 
appointed to the governing boards of 
institutions of higher education for Ne- 
groes. Tennessee Negroes have yet to 
achieve this type of official recognition 
at the state level and have made sur- 
prisingly little demand for it. 
Negroes have fared slightly better 
at the local government level. Two Ne- 
groes—Robert E. Lillard and Z. Alex- 
ander Looby—were elected to the 22- 
member city council of Nashville in 
1951 and reelected in 1955, the first 
to serve in almost forty years. In Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, a Negro, Henry 
Teasley, became a member of the city 
council. In Nashville, Coyness Ennix, 
a Negro attorney and former leader of 
the “Solid Block,” has been appointed 
and reappointed to the city board of 
education and to the city auditorium 
committee. In Knoxville, a Negro has 
been appointed as one of the assistants 
in the office of the County Attorney, 
another Negro—Reverend L. A. Alex- 
ander—has served on the Knoxville 
Board of Education, and in 1955 the 
city council of Knoxville elected a Ne- 
gro to the City Planning Commis- 
sion.” Negroes serve on several public 
housing commissions, hospital boards, 
and other such bodies in some Tennes- 
see cities, but in 1956 when the Mayor 
of Memphis suggested the appointment 
of a Negro to the hospital board of 


°This list of appointive office-holders is 
admittedly incomplete and has been com- 
piled from Heard, /bid; David Loth and 
Harold Fleming, Integration North and 
South, New York: Fund for the Republic, 
1956; Jessie P. Guzman, 1952 Negro Year 
Book, New York: Wm. H. Wise Co. 
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that city, public pressure forced him 
to abandon the proposal. 

Negroes have begun to enter the 
competition for political office in Ten- 
nessee in a serious manner. Negroes 
have filed as candidates for the State 
Legislature and as Deputy Mayor in 
Nashville, but have not yet won such 
offices which require the support of 
whites as well as Negroes. 


Recent Pouiticat DEVELOPMENTS 


Several recent political developments 
stemming from actions of the 1957 
Tennessee General Assembly are worth 
at least brief mention. In Davidson 
County, for example, there were a score 
or more candidates for the two senate 
seats and six house seats in the state 
legislature. Despite the fact that Ne- 
groes vote freely in the Democratic 
primary in Davidson County, several 
of the candidates publicly took a pledge 
required by the Tennessee Federation 
for Constitutional Government (a pro- 
segregation organization) to do every- 
thing in their power to maintain segre- 
gation if elected. Of the two senators 
elected from Davidson County, one had 
taken the pledge and one had publicly 
refused to do so. Of the six members 
of the house elected from Davidson 
County, only one had taken the pledge 
of the Federation and for some surpris- 
ing reason, he received substantial Ne- 
gro support in his election. The election 
demonstrated that in this county, it was 
not necessary to endorse segregation 
to win and the evidence indicates that 
such an endorsement might even be 
harmful to the candidate’s 
among both white and Negro voters. 

The action of the legislature on pro- 
segregation bills also had some interest- 
ing overtones. The Tennessee legisla- 


chances 
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ture received five prosegregation school 
bills from the governor which it subse- 
quently passed. The Shelby County 
(Memphis) delegation also introduced 
and had passed bills regulating the ac- 
tivities of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). Before passage, however, 
this delegation received protests from 
Memphis Negroes to which they res- 
ponded in such a way as to evidence po- 
litical concern. The Nashville T'ennesse- 
an reported for example, “A group of 
Memphis Negro ministers told Shelby 
county legislators they would actively 
work against reelection of any member 
who supported prosegregation legisla- 
tion.” Two state senators from Shel- 
by County pointed out that the acts 
would apply also to White Citizens 
Council and other _prosegregation 
groups. The fact that Shelby County 
Negro votes were instrumental in plac- 
ing Tennessee in the Republican Presi- 
dential camp has not been lost on the 
Shelby County legislators. Lieutenant 
George Lee of Memphis has been pro- 
viding aggressive political leadership 
for Memphis Negroes. 

One of the major factors in the full 
and equitable exercise of the franchise 
is the apportionment of population 
among voting districts. The Tennessee 
legislature is rural-dominated and has 
not been reapportioned since 1901, al- 
though there is a provision in the state 
constitution that it should be reappor-- 
tioned every 10 years. Reapportion- 
ment would give urban areas substan- 
tially more representation, and it has 
already been pointed out that the Ten- 
nessee Negro population is highly ur- 
ban. The proposal to redistribute seats 


Nashville Tennessean, January 10, 1957, 
p. 5 

































chool 
dice, in the Tennessee legislature was de- 
unty feated in the senate by a vote of 20-12. 
mer One of the opponents, Senator James 
sate H. Cummings, “hinted that passage of 
ie the proposal at this time might cause 
ople a racial question to develop if big cities 
ver, gained additional representation.” 
from In the closing days of the session, 
res- the legislature defeated a bill which 
po- would have authorized the state to ac- 
wera cept Federal aid for school construc- 
» of tion, although the bill was supported 
‘by by the state administration. The bill 
rely was attacked from both the standpoint 
ber of its possible effect on segregation, as 
sla- well as on the basis that it would open 
hel- the door to Federal control of educa- 
ets tion. A Nashville legislator who re- 
~ ceived strong Negro support for elec- 
- tion voted to defeat the bill, but stated, 
ae “My fear isn’t segregation but the 
we creeping leprosy of Federal control.’””” 
si- The 1957 Tennessee legislature en- 
he acted a law to enable the larger cities 
-" and the counties in which these cities 
is were located to form one governmental 
ip unit—a metropolitan government. The 
act applied only to the four counties of 
ill Davidson, Knox, Hamilton, and Shel- 
a by. The Davidson County (Nashville) 
“ delegation sponsored this act, and 
m Nashville Negroes tended to view it as 
s an effort to deprive them of the repre- 
l- sentation which they have achieved in 
e the Nashville city council where there 





are two Negroes. No Negro is repre- 
sented among the county magistrates. 
Since this plan has to be approved in 
separate city and county referenda, 
Nashville Negroes threatened to defeat 
the plan unless they were represented 










_——.. 


Nashville Banner, March 13, 1957, p. 1. 
Nashville Banner, March 23, 1957, p. 14. 
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on the charter drafting commission.” 
Alfred Galloway, Negro contractor and 
a member of an interracial voluntary 
citizens committee for the support of 
the one government plan in Davidson 
County, told a mass meeting of Ne- 
groes, that “Negroes as a group will 
insist on at least as much representa- 
tion as they have now and preferably 
more. And unless they have as much 
the [one-government] charter will be 
defeated. We must have representation 
at all costs.” The city was authorized 
by the act to appoint five members to 
the charter commission and the county 
an equal number. Subsequent to this 
request for representation, the county 
appointed a Negro businessman, G. S. 
Meadors, as one of its five members, 
and the city appointed Z. A. Looby, a 
Negro attorney, NAACP counsel, and 
city councilman, as one of its five repre- 
sentatives. This latter appointment oc- 
casioned some surprise because Looby, 
while not opposing one-government, 
had been critical of the proposal and 
has not been a political ally of the 
Mayor who appointed him. These two 
Negro appointments are believed to as- 
sure the eventual passage of the plan 
for Nashville and Davidson County. 


Conc.Lupine Note 

These recent developments and oth- 
ers which might be cited indicate that 
the Negro has a high political poten- 
tial in Tennessee. Failure to utilize 
this potential has been due chiefly to 
apathy on the part of Negroes, lack 
of aggressive leadership, and_ the 
growth of factionalism among Negro 
political leaders who have in the past 





' *Nashville Tennessean, April 15, 1957, p. 
1, "Nashville Tennessean, April 15, 1957, p. 
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vied with one another in an effort to de- 
liver the Negro vote to various politi- 
cal machines without requiring any 
long range objectives from the ma- 
chines. There is however, a 
strong and growing awareness among 
the masses of Negroes as to the bene- 
fits to be gained from political partici- 


pation, and they are more and more 


now, 


insisting upon performance for their 
support. 

A final factor which is broad in its 
scope and which warrants mention has 
to do with the effect of population 
changes upon the internal politics of 
the state and upon its national political 
strength. Representation in the United 
States House of Representatives and 


in the apportioned Federal public serv- 
ice is related to the relative population 
rank of the individual states. The 1955 


population estimates show that while 


the national population increased 9.0 
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per cent, the Tennessee population in- 
creased only 3.7 per cent. Between 
1950 and 1955 Tennessee had a net 
loss of 142,000 persons. While this in- 
cludes whites as well as Negroes, the 
important fact is that if this trend con- 
tinues the state stands to lose further 
representation on the national political 
scene. Almost two-thirds (61) of the 
Tennessee counties lost population dur- 
ing the 1950-55 period, while 34 
gained. The losing counties were most- 
ly rural while the greatest gains were 
made by the large urban.and metropoli- 
tan centers.” These changes have broad 
implications not only for the political 
status of the Negro in Tennessee but 
for the Negro throughout the nation as 
a whole. 


*Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
Public Works Planning Newsletter, Vol- 
ume I, Number II, October, 1956, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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THE EXPANSION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN TEXAS 
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The expansion of Negro suffrage in 
the South has been a progressive pro- 
cess by which a larger proportion of 
Negroes have become incorporated into 
the electorate as a result of collective 
action aimed at breaking down barriers 
that tended to inhibit the incorpora- 
tion. What barriers to this incorpora- 
tion have previously existed? What 
collective action did these  bar- 
riers motivate? What end did the ac- 
tion achieve? And to what extent do 
Negro voters take advantage of the 
achievement? These 
which we shall attempt to answer for 
Texas, fully conscious of the fact that 


are questions 


some of the answers will be generally 
applicable to other states of the South- 
ern region. 

Barriers TO NeGro SUFFRAGE 

Barriers to Negro suffrage originat- 
ed mainly out of the important place 
given Negroes in national and regional 
politics. Ever since the birth of the 
American nation, Negroes have con- 
stituted a contradictory stimulus for 
the body politic—straining the demo- 
cratic ideal on the one hand; creating 
pressures toward its complete realiza- 
tion on the other. It is this influence 
that probably prompted Key to con- 
tend that southern political regionalism 


*Acknowledgement is made of the val- 
uable assistance given by Dr. Jesse E. 
Gloster and H. Lincoln Heath as field enu- 
merators. 


derives basically from the influence of 
the Negro.’ 

When the South first developed an 

economy based on big landholding and 
slave labor, the Negro became involved 
as the least common denominator of 
American democracy. Framers of the 
Constitution met slavery as one of their 
fifth compromise emerged as a solution. 
chief issues, and the famous three- 
Somehow one feels compelled to orig- 
inate an analysis of Negro suffrage: 
from this point, for it marks the depths 
from whence firstclass citizenship had 
to ascend. Although the Constitution 
finally developed into a document to 
whose concepts each subscribed, it was 
the Negro question that strained the 
democratic system to the point of civil 
strife. 
Once the civil strife had been 
brought to its bloody end, each south- 
ern state found itself faced with the 
task of holding in servitude by sub- 
terfuge a people who had been freed 
by presidential proclamation and con- 
stitutional amendment. For eighty years 
following the Civil War, legal and 
social equality for Negroes remained, 
at best, a fantastic dream. 

In 1860, when Texas was drawn in- 
to secession, there were approximate- 
ly 140,000 slaves in the state. They 
comprised $85,000,000 of the state’s 


1V. O. Key, Southern Politics. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. p. 665. 
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total assessed property evaluation of 
$225,000,000. As Maud Cuney Hare 
wrote in her very fine biography of 
her father, “Many Texans refused to 
accept the fact that the Negro was 
‘free and equal’, and stopped at nothing 
to prevent him from enjoying civic 
and political rights.” The Ku Klux 
Klan and the Democrats opposed lib- 
eral policies of reconstruction and 
sought by intimidation to keep Negroes 
from the polls. 

Texas was restored to the Union in 
1870, after having accepted the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments. 
This meant that further steps toward 
Negro disfranchisement would have te 
be taken through subterfuge. One basis 
for subterfuge had already been laid 
in Texas tradition. On February 3, 
1845, the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas passed an Act requiring that 
there be levied and collected a poll tax 
of fifty cents on every white male of 
the Republic between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty." Although the 
Constitution which Texas submitted for 
readmission to the Union did not make 
race a qualification for voting, the poll 
tax became an effective subterfuge 
that did. The Constitution was amend- 
ed in 1901, requiring the voter to hold 
a poll tax receipt in order to qualify 
to vote. In case the receipt was lost, 
one was entitled to vote only upon 
making an affidavit before an officer 
authorized to administer an oath de- 
claring that such receipt was lost.‘ 
Many potential Negro voters could not 
pay the tax, and many others lost 

*Maud Cuney Hare, Norris Wright Cun- 
ey. New York: The Crisis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1913, p. 12. 

®The Laws of Texas, II, 1898, p. 1141. 


‘The Laws of Texas, XI, 1899-1901, pp. 
322-323. 


their receipts and could not make satis. 
factory oath before officials who held 
a hostile attitude toward their right of 
suffrage. 

We should keep in mind, however, 
that the doors to suffrage have never 
been completely closed to Texas Ne- 
groes, and that the poll tax as a bar- 
rier existed mainly in nuisance form, 
Poll-tax paying Negroes have been for 
a long time legally eligible to vote in 
general elections, municial elections, 
school board elections, special elections, 
and elections pertaining to special prop- 
ositions. Since municipal elections are 
non-partisan, they were never subject 
to the Democratic primary. Therefore, 
Negroes have persistently displayed 
much political power in municipal elec. 
tions held in Dallas, Forth Worth, Gal- 
veston, Port Arthur, San Antonio, and 
Houston.* 

Nevertheless, the famous Texas pri- 
mary set up a sufficient block to render 
the race politically impotent so far as 
general elections were concerned. As a 
traditional practice, this method of dis- 
franchisement also started early. On 
April 8, 1895, the Texas Legislature 
passed a law requiring primary elec- 
tions held by political parties to comply 
with state elections laws.’ By this fact, 
Texas recognized political parties as 
a functional segment of the state’s gov- 
ernmental machinery. The Terrell elec- 
tion law, passed in 1905, made the 
Democratic primary Texas’ most ef- 
fective device for disfranchising the 
Negro. It required any party which 
“polled 100,000 or more votes in the 


‘Donald S. Strong, “The Rise of Negro 
Voting in Texas,” in Arnold M. Rose, 
Race Prejudice and Discrimination. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951, p 236. 
on he Laws of Texas, XI (1899), p. 770- 
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last general election” to nominate its 
candidates by primary election. In fact, 
the law provided for the regulation of 
party conventions, general, and primary 
elections.. The strangle hold on Negro 
suffrage was drawn more tightly in 
Texas when an Act of 1922 provided 
that any “qualified elector under the 
laws of the Constitution (Texas) who 
is a Democrat shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in Democratic primaries, but 
in no event shall a negro participate in 
a Democratic primary in the State of 
Texas, and ballots cast by Negroes are 
void.” This final gesture came in an 
attempt to nullify the Negro vote poll- 
ed in those counties that had not kept 
the Democratic primary lily white. 
Nevertheless, the gesture placed the 
Negro in a position that made his suf- 
frage no more than that of a voter 
choosing a candidate who had already 
won the election. 

The noose was completed when, in 
1927, the Legislature created a new 
Article, providing that every political 
party in the state, through its Execu- 
tive Committee, “shall in its own way 
determine who shall be qualified to 
vote or otherwise participate in such 
political party.” 

Cotitective Action AND THE 

Expansion Or SUFFRAGE 

Negroes took up action against these 
barriers to their full citizenship. In- 
deed some of these barriers were creat- 
ed in response to this action. But the 
picture is far more panoramic than 
this. One might think that the Ne- 
gro’s first significant step toward com- 


Vernon's Civil Statutes of the State of 
Texas, Vol 9, p. XXII. 
—" Laws of Texas, Vol. 21, 1921-28, p. 


"The Laws of Texas, Vol. 25, 1927, pp. 
193-194, ‘ ” 
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plete suffrage was taken in Texas, and 
that it was taken through a persistent 
attack upon the white primary. This 
is true merely in part. The very foun- 
dation of this attack rested upon a 
movement that functioned throughout 
the Southland. It was a movement that 
expressed the development of a strong 
form of group identification—a dy- 
namic and deepening sense of belong- 
ingness. This was a normal response, 
for disfranchisement was not the only 
form of discrimination which southern 
Negroes felt. Inadequate educational 
opportunities were felt too, and group 
identification logically developed as a 
defensive device. When a majority 
group is engaged in a range of activi- 
ties designed to harm members of a 
minority group and to make them feel 
inferior, the latter react in certain 
ways and seek various compensations.” 

For compensation Negroes sought 
morale through the glories of their own 
history." But for more realistic escape 
they sought relief through their own 
collective aspirations. Calling upon 
constitutional provisions that had for 
many years remained dormant for them, 
Negroes gradually evolved legal ideo- 
logical constructs in support of their 
aspirations. They sought to redirect 
the American interracial norm in terms 
of these constructs; and they developed 
a social structure designed to get the 
job done. It is needless to name the 
protest organizations that composed 
this structure, for they are fully known 
to all. It is sufficient to say that the 
natural history of every civil rights 

“Arnold M. Rose, The Negro’s Morale. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949, p. 5. 

'The Association for the Study of Negro 


Life and History seems to have originated 
from this impulse. 
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case which Negroes have taken to the 
Supreme Court refllects these stages, 
but cases in pursuit of suffrage illus- 
trate the movement better. 

The constitutionality of the “white” 
primary was tested by Negroes soon 
after the law creating it was passed. 
In the case of Chandler v. Neff, ar- 
gued before the Texas District Court 
in 1924, Negroes entered suit to re- 
strain enforcement of the Statute of 
1922 on the grounds that it violated 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. The suit was dismissed, how- 
ever, on the grounds that the question 
was political; that a primary election 
was not an election. The case received 
wide public attention, especially from 
the legal profession. The discrimina- 
tory nature of the decision caused 
some lawyers to brand it as “probably 
the most efficient and boldly daring 
deprivation of the political rights of 
Negroes.” 

This decision did not rob Negroes 
of their collective aggression, for in 
1927 the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People took 
the case of Nixon v. Herndon to the 
Supreme Court. The Court ruled that 
Texas could not exclude Negroes from 
the primary by means of a state stat- 
ute. Justice Holmes, in rendering the 
decision, said, “The objection that the 
subject matter of the suit is political 
is little more than a play on words.” 
Texas responded to this decision by 
passing the law that gave the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Democratic party 
power to determine who should vote in 


Constitutional Validity of Statute Bar- 
ring Negroes from Primary Elections.” 
Michigan Law Review, 23:279, January 
1925, p. 279. 

8United States Reports, 273 (October 
Term, 1926) p. 536! 
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the primary. The Committee promptly 


limited the primary to white voters, 
The NAACP again carried the ques- 
tion to the courts and this proce- 
dure, too, was declared unlawful. Since 
the Court emphasized that it did not 
consider the question as to whether or 
not the Democratic party in conven- 
tion assembled could decide upon who 
should vote, the state party in conven- 
tion passed a resolution limiting mem- 
bership to white Democrats. However, 
in 1941 the Supreme Court, in the case 
of United States v. Classic, ruled that 
where the primary is an integral part 
of the election machinery, or when the 
primary determines the final election, 
such primary is prohibited by the 
U. S. Constitution.“ This was signifi- 
cant decision in that it reflected the ten- 
dency of the Court to prevent state 
legislatures from giving state functions 
to private organizations in order to es- 
cape condemnation as state action with- 
in the scope of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” Using the Classic case as a 
foundation, N.A.A.C.P. lawyers filed 
the case of Smith v. Allwright in 1941. 
The case was argued in 1943, and the 
Court rendered its decision declaring 
the Resolution of the Texas Democrat- 
ic party as unconstitutional. In spite 
of the attempts of the Jay Birds of 
Fort Bend County to revive the old 
private party theory, Negroes have 
since voted in Democratic primary 
elections of Texas unfettered by poll- 
tax-receipt-red tape, literacy tests, or 
any other nuisance that once blocked 
their suffrage. 


“United States Reports, 313 (1941) pp. 

Alison Reppy, Cizti Rights in the United 
States. New York: Central Book Company, 
1951, p. 174. 
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Measurinc Tue Expansion OF 
Necro SuFFRAGE 

Although the Smith v. Allwright de- 
cision removed the last remaining legal 
barrier to the Texas Negro voter, it 
did not release an avalanche of Negro 
voting power. During the first state- 
wide Democratic primary following the 
decision, Negro leaders launched a vig- 
orous poll tax campaign in an effort to 
assure full Negro participation. Coun- 
ty tax collectors appointed Negro dep- 
uties in many areas. There were 18 
such deputies in Harris County and 28 
in Dallas County. Nevertheless, only 
75,000 Negroes voted in the election of 
1946, although there were more than 
500,000 who were of voting age. 

Those Negroes who did participate 
in the election, however, made their 
participation felt. Some were elected 
to County Democratic conventions held 
in Dallas, Travis (Austin), and Harris 
(Houston) counties.” The trend to- 
ward Negro participation in precinct 
and county conventions was much more 
pronounced in urban than in rural coun- 
ties. It was obvious that the news of 
this type of political freedom had not 
become diffused to the hinterlands. 

Now, ten years later, this question 
has been logically raised: Is the Texas 
Negro’s political power still unleashed? 
The answer to this question is ob- 
jectively indicated by the amount of 
voter mortality suffered by Negroes as 
those composing the electorate are fil- 
tered through the poll tax method of 
registration and the trouble of appear- 
ing at the polls. 

Our facts, based on the 1956 pri- 
maries, show that Texas Negroes par- 
ticipate in elections at a rate far below 


*Donald S. Strong, op cit., p. 237. 
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their voting strength. A glance at that 
strength shows that there are now 
683,498 Negro voters in Texas. This 
represents 13.6 per cent of the state’s 
total electorate. This rate is adequately 
reflective of the 14.1 per cent rate at 
which Negroes are found in the gen- 
eral population. It is indicative of 
the tendency of selective migration to 
maintain balance of the population 
structure in terms of age. Urban ex- 
pansion has drawn large numbers of 
Negroes from Arkansas, Louisiana and 
other neighboring states, and many of 
these in-migrants are over 15 years of 
age. In a potential sense, voting power 
is susceptible to geographical variation, 
resulting from the manner in which 
population is distributed over the state. 
The spatial distribution of Texas popu- 
lation flows from the densely popu- 
lated East Texas region, through the 
moderately populated zone 
marked by a line passing north to south 
through Fort Worth, to the very 
sparsely populated region of the cattle 
growing west. 


central 


Once the center of the Texas cotton 
belt and large plantation holdings, East 
Texas is the traditional area of Negro 
settlement. It still contains over two 
thirds of all Texas Negroes and ap- 
proximately 74 per cent of those of 
voting age. Table 1 shows that the pol- 
itical destiny of Texas Negroes rests 
much more upon the East Texas polit- 
ical climate than does the destiny of 
whites. 


The first loss in voting power oc- 
curs to the Texas electorate through 
the poll tax method of registration. 
Through this method, almost two. thirds 
of the electorate’s voting strength is 
lost. The attrition is slightly larger for 
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BLE I 


OF TEXAS VOTING POPULATION ACCORDING to 
Recion, 1956* 





White 


Non-White 





Texas Regions Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 





2,789,525 
1,224,212 
317,117 


East 
Central 
West 


73.6 
23.9 
2.5 


64.4 
28.3 
7.3 


502,716 
163,069 
17,713 





Total 4,330,854 


100.0 683,498 100.0 





*All 1956 predictions were made on a least squares method using census population facts 


that started with 1870, and adjusted for changes in the definition of “non-white”. 


This latter 


term is used interchangeably with the term ‘‘Negro”’. Only counties with over 200 Negroes are 


used in the count. 





the Negro voter than for the whites. 
While the poll robbed 
whites of approximately 65 per cent 
of their voting strength, Negroes suf- 
fered a loss of 68 per cent. Although 
almost 700,000 Texas Negroes could 
have gone to the polls in the 1956 
Democratic primaries, only about 210,- 
000 were in a position to qualify when 
voting time arrived. 

There is some evidence that the ten- 
dency to qualify for voting by the pur- 
chase of a poll tax receipt is a function 
of the geographical region in which 
Texans live. Table III, representing 
a tabulation of registered voters ac- 
cording to region, suggests that this is 
true for both races. Both whites and 
East Texas 


tax hazard 


Negroes of the region 


registered at rates significantly in ex- 
cess of their proportion to the total 
population of the state, while those of 
other regions registered at rates sig- 
nificantly below their proportional rep- 
resentation. In East Texas registered 
white voters were approximately 8 per 
cent higher than expectation while in 
central and west Texas they were ap- 
proximately 3 per cent lower. Non- 
white voters were approximately 4 per 
cent higher in the East and 2 per cent 
lower in the Central and Western re- 
gions. If these regional differences 
were due to sheer chance, there would 
have been 876,758 registered white vot- 
ers in East Texas and 148,652 Negro 
voters in this region. This means that 


more active registration in the East 


TABLE II 


NuMBER VoTING AGE, NUMBER REGISTERED, AND PER CENT REGISTERED 


AccorDING TO RaAcE, 


1956 





Race No. Voting 


Per Cent 


Age No. Registered Registered 





4,330,854 
683,498 


White 
Non-White 


35.0 
30.7 


1,516,065 
209,897 





Total 5,014,352 


1,725,962 34.4 
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TABLE III 


NuMERICAL AND Per Cent DistTripuTION oF TEXAS REGISTERED Vorers ACCORDING TO 
Race AND Recion, 1956 





—_ 


Number Registered 
Non-White 


Texas Region White 


Per Cent 


White Non-White 








996,334 
442,208 
77,523 


East 
Central 
West 


156,381 65.7 74.5 
47,932 29.2 22.8 
5,584 5.1 2.7 





Total 1,516,065 


209,897 100.0 100.0 





gave the whites 119,576 more register- 
ed voters and Negroes 7,729. On the 
other hand, whites lost 65,556 in the 
central region and 54,010 in the West 
due to areal differences in the tendency 
to register. Negro voters lost 3,561 in 
the central region and 4,168 in the 
West. 

These differentials are indicative of 
the kind of political war that is devel- 
oping in Texas. It is in the heavily 
populated East Texas region that 
whites feel most the Negro as a politi- 
cal competitor. It is here that the Ne- 
gro has been most oppressed. The spa- 
tial proximity of Negroes to each other 
has made the oppression more obvious, 
and the existence of common enemies 
has given them a greater sense of iden- 
tification. Consequently, greater efforts 
are being directed toward a program 
designed to overcome discriminations 
through active participation in politics. 

Although this program is taking 
place in East Texas, it is not in the 
rural areas and small towns that the 
effect is being felt. The program is, 
in general, an urban movement. Noth- 
ing indicates this more clearly than 
does the variation of actual votes cast 
according to degrees of urbanization. 
Space permits us to show this variation 
only in a dichotomous sense, but the 
point is nonetheless clear. 


Texas as a whole is suffering from 
voter mortality. Only 44.4 per cent 
of all those who registered for the 
1956 primary elections actually voted. 
This, of course, included 46.1 per cent 
of the whites and 32.1 per cent of the 
Negroes. When the number of votes 
cast is tabulated in terms of population 
of voting age, it becomes quite evident 
that Texans are disfranchising them- 
selves. Only 27.38 per cent of the 
whites and 7.1 per cent of the Negroes 
cast their votes in the 1956 election. 

Table IV shows that whether these 
potential voters lived in urban” or non- 


urban areas made a great deal of dif- 
ference. A greater proportion of regis- 
tered white voters went to the polls in 
non-urban than in urban areas. The re- 
verse was true in the case of Negro 


voters. 

The Texas urban Negro is growing 
more politically active. Urged and in- 
spired by a miscellany of civic organi- 
zations, Negro voters of these areas are 
paying poll tax in larger numbers, 
and are seen at the polls in longer 
lines. Let us look at the urban Negro’s 
voting rate first. Table V gives a tabu- 
lation of Negro voters in urban coun- 


"Urban includes only those counties in 
which the following cities are located: San 
Antonio, Dallas, Galveston, Houston, Beau- 
mont, Fort Worth, and Austin. 
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TABLE IV 


DisTRIBUTION oF TEXAS REGISTERED VOTERS ACCORDING TO PER CENT VOTING IN URBAN 
AND Non-URBAN Areas, 1956 








Urban 


Non-Urban 





Number 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 





White 
Registered 
Voting 

Non-White 
Registered 
Voting 

Total 
Registered 
Voting 


882,237 
363,441 


108,673 
42,414 


990,910 
405,855 


633,828 
335,509 


101,224 
24,963 


735,052 


41.0 360,472 49.0 





ties according to the number who regis- 
tered and the number who voted in 
1956. 


TABLE V 


Necro VoTING PERFORMANCE FOR SELECTED 
URBAN LOCALITIES OF TEXAS, BY COUNTIES, 
1956 


—, 





No. 
Poll Tax 
Payers 

15,497 
15,626 
6,490 
36,654 
10,567 
8,571 
5,268 


98,673 


County 
Per Cent 
Voters 


60.8 
50.8 
54.9 
24.4 
36.3 
70.0 
S18 


43.0 


No. of 
Votes 
9,422 
7,931 
3,565 
8,944 
3,840 
5,999 
2,713 


42,414 





Bexar 
Dallas 
Galveston 
Harris 
Jefferson 
Tarrant 
Travis 


Total 








Although only 32.1 per cent of the 
Negro registered voters throughout the 
state voted, 43 per cent of those of 
urban areas completely exercised their 
right of suffrage. The rates ranged 
from 70 per cent in Tarrant County 
(Fort Worth) to 24.4 per cent in Har- 
ris County (Houston). These figures 
clearly reflect the unity of purpose be- 
hind political movements sponsored by 


Negro organizations in these cities. 
The Houston rate adequately mirrors 
the manner in which Negro political 
aggression is diffused through multiple 
and uncoordinated leadership. Each 
Ward of the city has its civic club or 
voters’ league. Organized labor has its 
own movement. Some churches also or- 
ganize their political efforts. Lack of 
coordination between these movements, 
however, results in an unhappy situa- 
tion in which various groups are work- 
ing at cross-purposes with each other. 
Houston’s Council of Negro Organiza- 
tions threatens to wipe out this hazard. 
Composed, as it is, of representatives 
of all important organizations in Har- 
ris County, the Council is now in the 
process of integrating diverse efforts 
into one gigantic step. This is a carbon 


copy of a movement started in the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth area several years ago, 
and may well bring to Houston a larger 
voting strength in 1960. 

However, the political future of 
Texas’ Negroes hangs on factors far 
It seems to 


more complex than this. 
hang upon how well Negro voters can 
learn the political strategy of people 
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who have had access to the ballot long- 
er, and upon the extent to which they 
will constitute a special interest group 
backed by patience and faith in their 
political destiny. 

Political naivete cost Negroes many 
votes in the Field 
enumerators reported hundreds of in- 
stances in which aged Negroes voted 
in the July primaries but failed to 
vote in the run-off. Their failure was 
due to the fact that they thought they 
would be voting twice if they had voted 
in the run-off. Ralph Yarborough, fa- 
vored by many Negro voters and a 
large number of white voters of the 
East Texas region, lost the gubernator- 
ial race by a very narrow margin, Al- 
though the Negro vote could not have 


1956 primaries. 
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tipped the balance, it would have 
helped a great deal had somebody not 
confused the issue and started a “write- 
in” for Lonnie Smith of the Supreme 


Court primary case. 


Nevertheless, Negroes are becoming 
more conscious of the power of the bal- 
lot. Throughout the state, more Ne- 
groes are participating in local conven- 
tions. More of them are seeking political 
office by joining in a political race for 
school boards, city councils, and even 
the Legislature. They get support 
from both white and Negro voters. If 
these efforts are sustained, and if the 
Negro and the Labor vote draw closer, 
as they are doing in Port Arthur, Texas 


will see a new political power. 
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Earty Poniticay 
Activiry Or NraroeEs 

Few periods in American history 
have witnessed such a revolutionary 
change in the civil status of Negroes as 
that which took place in their lives 
during the Reconstruction period. 
During this time they were made citi- 
zens; they were given the right to 
vote, to hold office, and to perform 
civil obligations as other citizens. This 
change came about as a result of the 
great emphasis placed on the extension 
of democracy by certain Republican 
leaders. Their goal became a reality 
for the Negroes in the Civil Rights 
Laws of 1866, the Reconstruction 
Amendments, and in the federal regu- 
lations regarding the readmission of 
the seceding states to the Union. To be 
sure, Negroes in Virginia benefited 
from this revolutionary change. When 
this happened, it resulted in their be- 
coming active participants in the polit- 
ical affairs of the State. This was es- 
pecially true during the thirty-five 
years following the passage of the 
Reconstruction measures by Congress 
in 1867. After this time, however, the 
dominant racial group enacted a bat- 
tery of laws which were designed to 
eliminate Negro participation in poli- 
tics. 

The event which opened the way 
for Negroes to enter politics in Vir- 
ginia was the federal regulation of 
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1867 which ordered the Military Com- 
mander of the State, General J. M. 
Schofield, to carry out certain duties 
relative to the restoration of Virginia. 
His first responsibility was to register 
all male persons who were twenty-one 
years of age and over, regardless of 
race, who had resided in the State for 
one year and who were not disqualified 
by the Reconstruction Acts. During 
the Summer of 1867 he complied with 
this order and as a result of his effort 
105,832, or 47 per cent of the persons 
registered were Negroes. His next 
responsibility was to call an election 
so that the registrants could decide 
whether a _ constitutional convention 
should be held to re-write the Virginia 
Constitution. At the same time the 
electorate would vote for delegates to 
the convention. The Commander called 
the election for the middle of the 
month of October, 1867. This election 
gave the Negroes their first opportu- 
nity to cast a ballot in the Old Do- 
minion. The returns show that they 
made a most favorable showing in 
their first venture into active politics. 
For example, they polled 93,145, or 55 
per cent of the 169,229 votes cast in 
that election. The returns also reveal 
that 106,940 votes were cast for call- 
ing the convention and that 92,105 or 
approximately 86 per cent of the votes 
for it were cast by Negroes. 





*Richmond, Enquirer, November 1, 1867. 
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The third step in the Commander’s 
plan for the restoration of Virginia 
was to set a date for the convening of 
the convention. The date selected was 
December 3, 1867. Following the se- 
lection of this date, the delegates to 
the convention met for four months. 
Among the 105 delegates were 25 Ne- 
groes. The most notable ones were 
Dr. Thomas Bayne of Norfolk, James 
W. E. Bland of Prince Edwards Coun- 
ty, Joseph Cox of Richmond, Samuel 
F. Kelso of Campbell County, Lewis 
Lindsey of Richmond, and George 
Teamoh of Portsmouth. Despite the 
Negroes’ minority position in the 
convention, some of the colored dele- 
gation served on important and in- 
fluential committees and performed 
some valuable services for the success- 
ful operation of the meeting. For ex- 
ample, James Bland was appointed 
Secretary pro tem. of the convention. 
He also served on the influential Com- 
mittee of Election Franchise and 
Qualification and the Committee on Re- 
vision and Adjustment. Lewis Lind- 
sey was a member of the Committee to 
re-write the Preamble and the Bill of 
Rights and of the Committee on Di- 
vision of Powers. Dr. Thomas Bayne 
served on the Committee of Depart- 
ment of Government. In addition to 
holding these positions, Negroes were 
appointed doorkeepers, clerks, pages, 
sergeant-at-arms, and secretaries to 
committees.” 

As members of the convention the 
Negroes took an active part in its pro- 
ceedings.” It is perhaps fair to say 


*Journal of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1867-1868, passim; Richmond, Enquirer, 
December 5 and 17, 1867. 

*Alrutheus A. Taylor, The Negro in the 
Reconstruction of Virginia. Washington, 
1926, pp. 227-242. 
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that their resolutions and debates re- 
veal their interest in writing a consti- 
tution for the State which would pro- 
mote democracy in the Commonwealth.‘ 
For example, the resolutions they pre- 
sented to the body dealt with such sub- 
jects as the abolition of segregation 
on transportation, public education, 
suffrage, taxation, Confederate debts, 
and bankruptcy. Furthermore, in their 
debates on issues presented for discus- 
sion, the Negroes showed an under- 
standing of the points involved but 
they exercised little control in shaping 
the form of the measures. They were 
effective mainly as voters. This is evi- 
dent in the vote on the adoption of 
the Constitution in April, 1868. It 
was adopted by a vote of 51 to 36. Of 
the delegates voting for it, 24 or 47 per 
cent were Negroes.” This Constitution 
provided, among other things, for such 
measures as Universal manhood suf- 
frage, the establishment of a public 
school system, the election of school 
trustees by popular vote, a uniform 
tax system, and some type of homestead 
exemption rights. Also included in the 
document was a Bill of Rights which 
guaranteed to all of the people of the 
State equal civil and political rights 
and public privileges. 

The Constitution framed by the dele- 
gates was not ratified immediately. 
Rather, it was not submitted to the 
voters for ratification until fifteen 
months after its adoption. The hostili- 
ty of the ultra-conservatives, the for- 
mer Democrats, was partly responsible 
for the delay. This group objected to 


‘See the Debates and Proceedings of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1867- 
1868 and the Journal of the Convention for 
the resolutions and remarks of the Negra 
delegation. 

'Journal of the Convention, 389. 
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the Constitutional provisions which 
dealt with Negro suffrage and the 
“iron clad” oath. To defeat the suf- 
frage clause, the leaders conducted a 
bitter campaign from April, 1868 to 
July, 1869. During that campaign 
they echoed and re-echoed the chord of 
political disfranchisement of Negroes. 
The remarks of R. E. Withers, a re- 
actionary candidate for Governor, il- 
lustrates the thinking of the ultra-con- 
servatives on the subject. On June 4, 
1868 he told an audience in Petersburg 
that he was appearing before them as 
the standard bearer of the white man’s 
party and that he was soliciting their 
votes. Continuing he said, “I do not 
ask the support of the Negroes, nor 
do I expect it, for I consider them 
unfit to exercise the right of suffrage.’” 
He concluded his remarks by appeal- 
ing for the defeat of the Constitution 
because it allowed the Negroes the 
right to vote. Despite the pronounce- 
ments of the ultra-conservatives, some 
moderate conservatives were willing to 
compromise the issue. A strong advo- 
cate of compromise was Alexander H. 
H. Stewart, a native Virginian who 
was a strong Union man during the 
War. He urged the conservatives to 
accept universal suffrage in return for 
universal amnesty. Pointing out that 
the revolutionary changes which the 
Virginians had already made in giving 
sanction to the Amendment which 
abolished slavery and in granting Ne- 
groes the right to testify in courts had 
not proven harmful to the State. 
Therefore, he questioned whether the 
plan of giving the Negro the vote 
would prove harmful either. Stewart’s 
compromise was received unfavorably 


*Richmond, Enquirer, June 5, 1868. 


when it was first presented, but it was 
finally accepted. During the campaign 
preceding the election for the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution the conserva- 
tives as well as the radicals appealed 
to the Negro voters to accept the docu- 
went. The part the Negroes played 
in getting it ratified is well explained 
by the Richmond Whig, a leading ex- 
ponent of the Stewart compromise, 
The Whig paid tribute to the Negroes 
calling them “our colored allies” and 
it thanked them in the name of the 
white fellow citizens. It also said that 
the colored voters were brave and true 
men who deserve the respect, confi- 
dence and affection of the white Vir- 
ginians. 

The ratification of the constitution 
by the voters and the meeting of cer- 
tain other obligations imposed on the 
State by Congress made it possible for 
Virginia to re-enter the Union in 1870. 
Despite the part played by the Ne- 
groes in the restoration movement, the 
ultra-conservatives continued their ef- 
forts to disfranchise the Negroes, not- 
withstanding the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments. From the 1870's 
until the turn of the century they con- 
ducted a militant campaign to accom- 
plish their goal. In doing so they used 
various means to get the Negroes out 
of politics. In 1876, for example, they 
amended the suffrage article in the 
Constitution by making the payment of 
a poll tax a prerequisite for voting. 

Although the poll tax was repealed 
in the early 1880's, the conservatives 
were able to call another Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1901 to revise the 
one ratified in 1869. Specifically, they 
wanted to make provisions for the dis- 


"July 8, 1869. 
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Their votes were influential in read- 


franchisement of 146,122 Negro voters. 
After staying in session for several 
months the delegates came up with an 
answer. They wrote into the Consti- 
tution provisions which either made it 
dificult or impossible for the Negroes 
to vote in the State. For example, the 
Negroes, in order to vote, had to pay 
a poll tax, register, meet a residential 
requirement, and pass an educational 
test. This revision of the Constitu- 
tion did much to eliminate the Negro 
vote. It took the government out of 
the hands of the people and placed it 
into the hands of a few white men. 
This fact is supported by Professor 
Ralph C. McDanel in his The Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention of 
1901-1902, who concluded on page 
fifty-eight, that the suffrage provision 
in the Constitution resulted in elimin- 
ating many whites from participation 
in politics. His conclusion is clearly 
demonstrated in the table which shows 
the political behavior of Virginia from 
1872-1948. 


The table reveals a higher rate of 
participation in voting from 1872 to 
1904, the first election year after the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1902, 
than from 1904 to 1948. During the 
former period the range of the per cent 
of votes cast to the total potential vot- 
ers was 82.1 to 58.9. Whereas in the 
later period the range was from 27 per 
cent to 21.9 per cent. 

In summary, it may be said that in 
spite of the opposition to Negro par- 
ticipation in politics in Virgina, the 
Negro political leaders during the pe- 
riod from 1867 to 1902 rendered the 


Commonwealth an important service. 
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mitting Virginia to the Union and in 
giving the State the only democratic in- 
strument of government it has ever had. 


TABLE I 


VoTING BEHAVIOR OF VIRGINIANS IN 
TWENTY PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 








* a 
5 5 
° 
S . Ss 
3 3 3. 
s Ss) >> 
F 2 g Sa 
> AY S x 2 
1872 280 185 66.0 
1876 308 237 76.9 
1880 335 212 63.2 
1884 353 285 80.7 
1888 370 304 82.1 
1892 393 292 74.3 
1896 420 295 70.2 
1900 448 264 58.9 
1904 478 131 27.4 
1908 509 137 26.9 
1912 542 137 25.2 
1916 578 154 26.6 
1920 614 231 346° 
1924 874 224 25.6 
1928 1,164 305 26.2 
1932 1,356 298 21.9 
1936 1,465 335 ys. 
1940 1575 347 22.0 
1944 1,775 388 213": 
1948 1,935 419 21.6 





Source: Compiled from data in U. 8S. Census, 
Characteristics of the Population; Burnham 
W. Dean, Presidential Ballot, 1836-1892 (Bal- 
timore, 1955) ; Edgar E. Robinson, The Presi- 
dential Vote; 1896-1932 (Stanford, 1934) ; 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Votes Cast in 
the Presidential Elections, 1928-1944 (Wash- 
ington, 1946). 

*The potential voters represent an inter- 
polation in terms of estimated increase per 
year in the decade under consideration. 


**Potential Voters. 
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Present Status Or Tue 

Necro Vorer In Virainia 
It has been shown that during the 
Reconstruction period and in fact until 
the passage of the Constitution of 1902 
Negro voters were a significant factor 
in the political life of Virginia. The 
effects of the suffrage provisions of 
that constitution were shown not only 
to eliminate the Negro from politics 
but to eliminate many whites as well. 
The census of 1950 gave the total 
population of Virginia, aged 21 years 
and above, as 2,015,339. Of this num- 
ber 1,602,669 were white and 442,670 
non-white. This last figure suggests a 
Negro voting potential of 400,000 
which is over four times the estimated 
number of qualified Negro voters in 


Virginia in 1957. The Southern Re- 


gional Council, in its press release of 


November 4, 1956, estimated there 
were 83,098 registered Negro voters in 
Virginia in that year, which represents 
an increase of 13,772 over the number 
of registered Negro voters in 1952. 
The release continued: “Negroes rep- 
resent twenty-one per cent of the total 
population of voting age and nine per 
cent of the total registration. The 
Board of Elections estimated that as 
of April 1, 1957 there were 935,000 
qualified voters in Virginia; of this 
number 846,000 were white and 89,000 
Negro. “The number of qualified vot- 
ers increased 50,000 during the last 
year. Five thousand of this number 
represented an increase in the number 
of Negro voters. For Richmond, Vir- 
ginia there were 52,828 
white voters and 12,486 Negro voters.” 

It is not possible to give the number 
of votes cast for presidential electors 


registered 
b] 


®Richmond Times Dispatch, Sunday, May 
5, 1956. 


in terms cof a Negro-white breakdown, 
The vote is not recorded that way, 
Virginians cast 619,689 votes for Pres- 
idential electors November 4, 1952. 
For Adlai Stevenson 268,677; for 
Dwight Eisenhower 386,459. Votes 
cast for other presidential candidates 
were not significant. The candidate 
for the States Rights Party, though a 
Virginian, received only 42,694 votes.’ 
The number of votes cast in 1956 was 
697,978; 386,459 voting for Eisenhow- 
er as over against 267,760 for Steven- 
son. We do have the approximate num- 
ber of registered voters by race for 
the same years. See Table IT. 

The facts cited with respect to regis- 
tration show that the number of Urban 
Negro registrants increased much more 
rapidly than those in the counties be- 
tween 1952 and 1956. 

It is important to keep in mind in 
this connection the fact that taken as 
a whole the citizens of Virginia are 
not, at present, noted for high degree 
of political activity. The Richmond 
News Leader for November 11, 1956 
estimated that approximately 34 per 
cent of Virginia’s adult population 
voted in the Presidential election of 
1956. For 1952 the percentage of 
adults who voted was 31 per cent. This 
latter figure stands in sharp contrast 
with the national average of 63 per 
cent in 1952. The complaint of Negro 
leaders that many people who register 
do not vote seems also true of the State 


*Statement of The Vote for President and 
Vice President, members of Congress and 
Supervisors of Certain Sotl Conservation 
Districts. General Election, Tuesday, No- 
vember 6, 1956. Commonwealth of Virginia 
1956. Compiled by Levin Nock Davis, Sec- 
retary of State Board of Elections. Cf Sim- 
ilar source for 1952 figures. The figures on 
Registered voters were also given me by 
Mr. Davis’ office. 
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TABLE II 


REGISTERED VOTERS IN VIRGINIA 





1952 


644,009 
230,950 
413,059 


Total 
Cities 


Counties 


69,064 
33,084 
35,980 


Total 
Cities 


Counties 


Approximate number of Registered voters exclusive of King William County, 


1956—875,318. 


1956 


WHITE 
792,429 
297,268 
492,161 


Total 
Cities 


Counties 


82,989 
45,343 
37,646 


Total 
Cities 


Counties 





as a whole. It has been estimated that 
between 69.5 and 78.5 per cent of the 
registered voters went to the polls in 
1956. 
the Congressional Quarterly of Wash- 
ington, D.C., estimated that 82.6 per 
cent of the registered voters in Virginia 
voted in 1952. The News Leader is 
apparently correct in saying that in 
spite of the fact that Virginia voters 
turned out in record numbers in 1956, 


An independent news service, 


the percentage who stayed away from 
the polls increased in comparison with 
the 1952 performance. In the light of 
the above facts the estimate of a Negro 
political leader—by his admission a 
best guess—that between 64 and 66 
per cent of the qualified Negro voters 
exercised the right of franchise in 1956 
is suggestive, even though not precisely 
revealing, 

It is generally conceded, however, 
that the Negro vote shifted sharply 
from the Democratic party whose can- 
didate it had supported in 1952 to the 
Republican ranks in 1956. The Vir- 


ginian and Pilot, Nov. 8, 1956 pointed 
to the Negro vote as the impact factor 
of the hard campaign staged by Re- 
publicans and Democrats. It also said 
unofficial returns showed that President 
Eisenhower carried the district by 
3,433 votes and that Norfolk’s major 
Negro precincts gave the President a 
majority of 2,604 votes. The Novem- 
ber 9th issue of the same paper re- 
ported: 


A check of the vote in the Negro 
precincts in Richmond, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Hampton, Warwick, 
and elsewhere showed a sharp re- 
versal of the 1952 results. A large 
Richmond precinct that went 4 to 1 
for Stevenson in 1952 went 2 to 1 
for Eisenhower in 1956. Another 
Richmond precinct which was 8 to 1 
Democratic four years ago went Re- 
publican 3 to 1. Roanoke reported 
its Negro vote was about 3 to 1 for 
the Republican ticket but did not 
regard this a very great change of 
sentiment. Roanoke reported the 
swing to Republicanism was under 
way in 1952. 
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The Norfolk Journal and Guide for 
November 28th in a study of returns 
from Richmond’s 22 predominantly 
Negro precincts confirmed this shift to 
the Republican Party and indicated 
that of 11,031 votes cast in those pre- 
cincts 7,753 were for Eisenhower and 
3,278 for Mr. Stevenson. After a 
careful analysis of the vote of the pre- 
dominantly Negro precincts in Nor- 
folk the same paper remarked: 

In Norfolk where a total of 
35,837 votes were counted, Eisen- 
hower carried all of the Colored vot- 
ing centers.” After observing that 
the vote was not just in favor of the 
President the Guide said, “Where 
as in former years this paper found 
Colored voters had supported the 
Democratic ticket, or voted for se- 
lected independent candidates, this 
year for the first time since Negroes 
aligned themselves with the Demo- 
cratic party in Virginia, they began 
a state-wide shift to the Republican 
party.” 

In a copyrighted article in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “G.O.P. Needs 
Negro Vote,” Roscoe Drummond ob- 
served that this shift which we have 
been discussing in Virginia, was nation- 
wide and represented for the first time 
in twenty-six years a mass shift of 
Negro voters from the Democratic 
party to the Party of Lincoln. 

It is a trend which involves some 
4,000,000 voters in crucial states 
and is a trend which, in the judg- 
ment of many observers, has not 
reached its crest and which seems 
strong enough to take from the 
Democrats their long domination of 
most of the nation’s big cities to 
which Negroes had been steadily 
emigrating. 
2A canvas of the predominantly Negro 

precincts by The Richmond Afro American 
and the State Conference of the NAACP 


confirms the results pointed to by The Jour- 
nal and Guide. 


The New York Times for November 
11, 1956 thought the shift less pro- 
nounced in the North than in the 
South. “If you look South, the Negro 
has returned to the Republican Party. 
But if you look North he is still g 
Democrat, though not so staunchly as 
four years ago.” 

Negro leaders in Virginia give many 
reasons for this about face. The popu- 
larity of the Supreme Court’s deseg- 
regation decision; abolition of segre- 
gation in Washington and in the Armed 
Services during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration; resistance to integration 
by Southern Democratic congressmen 
and leaders; the personal prestige of 
the President; a belief in view of the 
crisis in the Middle East that a man 
was needed in the White House who 
was competent to deal with military 
affairs; the strong support given Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the Journal and 
Guide; the prevalence of economic 
prosperity; the number of high level 
governmental appointments by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; the growing disen- 
chantment with the one party system 
in the South and a belief that South- 
ern Negroes and Southern whites 
would be better off under a two-party 
system. The activity of the White 
Citizens Councils in Arlington was 
listed by one observer as detrimental 
to the Democratic cause. All of the 
causes listed doubtless had a peculiar 
relevance. In view of the fact that 
Negro political leaders in Virginia 
openly admitted that they supported 
Governor Stanley who was the Demo- 
cratic candidate three years earlier 
there is need of an explanation which 
will account for the sudden reversal 
of Negro political activity. Dr. 
P. B. Young, distinguished editor of 
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the Norfolk Journal and Guide, found 
that factor in the spiritual beating 
which Negroes had taken during the 
last two years at the hands of Southern 
Democratic leaders. He wrote:; “In 
my opinion the shift was in large part 
an expression of protest. Negroes re- 
sented the insults, and smears hurled 
at them by angry state officials, legis- 
lators and newspapers, because of the 
Supreme Court decision on the schools 
on May 17, 1954.’ 

The extent of the past and present 
reaction to that decision is easy to 
ascertain. Senator Harry F. Byrd has 
openly called for massive resistance, 
short of force, to the Supreme Court’s 
decision. The State legislature has 
created, and the Governor has ap- 
pointed, a State Pupil Placement Board 
whose function it is to assign stu- 
dents school for the first 
time or changing schools so that no 
Negro child will ever find himself in 
a white public school or vice versa. 
The Governor is also empowered to 
withhold State educational funds from 
any city or school district which 
complies with the mandate of the Fed- 
eral Courts, and desegregates when 
told to do so. The Virginia State con- 
ference of the NAACP in suits now 
pending before the courts is resist- 
ing the requirement that it submit the 
names of its members to a committee 
on Law Reforms and Racial Activi- 
ties. Suits testing the validity of the 
pupil placement scheme and the so- 
called NAACP laws are pending in 


entering 


“In a personal letter to the writer dated 


March 29, 1957. For a bristling editorial 
which explains that the Negro had tz shift 
his political allegiance to maintain his self- 
respect, cf, “Passive, Silent Protest.” The 
-— Journal and Guide, November 17, 
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the Courts. Two legislative commit- 
tees now investigating the NAACP 
“reportedly expect to compile evidence 
that the NAACP improperly stirred up 
desegregation suits.” Meanwhile Rep- 
resentative William M. Tuck charges 
that the civil rights proposals now be- 
fore Congress, violate the sacred pre- 
cincts of the constitutionally embedded 
system of trial by jury and sets up a 
commission on civil rights with sweep- 
ing powers so unlimited as to consti- 
tute a board of inquisition and ez parte 
condemnation. In the same address 
he charged that the Supreme Court’s 
1954 anti-segregation ruling was based 
only on psychology and sociology of 
doubtful variety.* 

For the discussion which follows a 
summary of the requirements for reg- 
istration as laid down in Article II, 
Sections 18, 20 and 21 and Article 17, 
section 1 of the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia is important, Article II, section 
18—‘‘Every citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years of age, who has been 
a resident of the State one year, and 
of the county or city six months and 
of the precinct thirty days and has reg- 
istered and personally paid his poll 
taxes may vote. Certain widows, idiots, 
insane persons, paupers and persons 
convicted of crimes whose disabilities 
have not been removed are excepted.” 

Sections 20-21—“Poll taxes for three 
years (next preceding the year in which 
he offers to vote) must be paid six 
months prior to voting. Application to 
register must be made in one’s own 
handwriting without aid, stating his 
Also the appli- 


name, occupation, etc. 
“The Times Dispatch, Richmond, Sunday, 
May 19, 1956. 
*“Civil Rights Bill is Grave Threat Tuck 


Tells Group”, Richmond Times Dispatch, 
May 26, 1957. 
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cant must answer any question affect- 
ing his qualification as an elector.”” 

Article 17, Section 1 exempts mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United 
States, while in active service during a 
time of war from the requirements of 
registering or of paying a poll tax as 
a prerequisite for voting. Of some 
importance also is the provision of Vir- 
ginia law which allows a person who 
becomes 21 years of age after Jan- 
uary Ist of the year in which an elec- 
tion is held to register without the pay- 
ment of a poll tax, provided he will be 
21 before the election and registers be- 
fore the books close. 

Special effort was made by the Pro- 
fessors of History and Political Science 
to have all students of Virginia Union 
University, who are residents of Rich- 
mond and in this age category, avail 
themselves of this provision of the law. 

When we turn to the question of dis- 
crimination in registration of Negro 
voters it is observed that the process of 
registering which was once made com- 
plicated and difficult for Negroes as late 
as 1932, is no longer so.” Lester Banks, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Conference of the NAACP, reports that 
few instances of refusal to register Ne- 
groes, or to discriminate against their 
efforts to do so have been brought to 
his attention since 1952. Where dif- 
ficulty in registering is encountered it is 
relatively easy to register members of 
the race who are legally qualified. This 
opinion is widely held by race leaders 
in Virginia, some of whom describe the 


“June Purcell Guild, Black Laws of Vir- 


ginia, Richmond, Virginia; Whittet and 
Sheppardson, 1936, p. 6. 

*For difficulties confronting Negroes who 
wished to register at an earlier time cf 
Race and Suffrage in the South since 1940 
by Luther P. Jackson, New South, June- 


July, 1948, Vol. 3, No. 5 and 6, p. 9. 
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registrar, as in the case of Danville, 
Virginia, as most cooperative and help- 
ful. 


While legal barriers are therefore al- 
most nonexistent, the fact that registra- 
tion in some of the rural areas and 
towns is conducted not in public offices 
but in the homes of white people may 
act as a deterrent. At least two civic 
leaders cited this situation as one which 
made some Negroes reluctant to reg- 
ister.”* 

The requirement that in order to 
qualify to vote one must pay a poll tax 
for three years next preceding the year 
in which one offers to vote, while on 
its face is not discriminatory, operates 
with especial severity on all people in 
the low income group. 

Of the effect of the poll tax Dr. 
Luther P. Jackson wrote: 


The State whose system of poll 
tax administration strikes the low in- 
come group the hardest is Virginia. 
In this commonwealth, the poll tax 
assessment is merely one item in the 
general property tax bill. But since 
a majority of the poorer group, par- 
ticularly the Negroes own little or no 
taxable property, the tax assessor, or 
commissioner of revenue seldom both- 
ers to assess them for the poll tax 
alone” ... When men of small means 
are assessed and seek to pay they are 
given permissive treatment and either 
told that they are not compelled to 
pay or may pay if they wish. With 
the poll tax tied up in this manner 
with the general property tax and 
with little or no stress laid upon its 
connection with voting by many of- 
ficials, fully sixty per cent of the Ne- 
groes in Virginia and perhaps forty 
per cent of the whites are never 


*For a more elaborate statement cf this 
position see, Luther P. Jackson, Rare and 
Suffrage in the South since 1940, p. 7. 














brought up even to the poll tax stage 
in the voting requirement process. 


The requirement that the poll tax be 
paid six months prior to the election in 
which one offers to vote also operates 
in the same direction since the time 
when the tax must be paid is often well 
in advance of any political campaign 
and before issues which would stimulate 
an interest in voting are raised.” 


There is of course still the problem 
of getting those who pay their poll taxes 
to register and to vote. Leaders who 
are concerned with increasing the 
number of voters complain that, es- 
pecially in the rural areas, many 
property owners who regularly pay 
their poll taxes, fail to register 
and to vote. The Secretary of the 
Virginia Negro Voters League on the 
other hand regards the problem of get- 
ting Negroes to pay their poll taxes, to 
register and to vote as the greatest 
problem confronting them in fifty 
years.” 


There are, of course, other hin- 
drances to the participation of Virginia 
Negroes in politics. Sometimes men- 
tioned is the lack of faith in the in- 
tegrity of some Negro political lead- 
ers, and the failure to utilize and 
recognize the natural leaders at the 


—_—___.. 


*This point is especially urged by Dr. 
W. L. Ransome of the Richmond Civic 
Association. 

“The Democratic white Primary which 
was also a barrier for years, was ruled un- 
constitutional in Virginia before case of 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 (1944) 
in the case of West v. Bliley 33F (2s) 177 

29 on the ground that since in Virginia 
the state pays the cost of the Democratic 
Primary, exclusion of Negroes from par- 
ticipation in the primary was State action 
and hence contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
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grass roots as_ effective resources 
for interesting people in voting. A 
prominent state leader said that if we 
could only get the ministers to go along 
with us to the same extent as they do 
in Charles City County our task would 
be much easier. 

Mention must also be made of a 
break in the tradition for political par- 
ticipation which existed prior to 1902 
and the passing down to present gener- 
ation of attitudes which are a hang- 
over from the past when voting was 
made such a difficult task for Negroes. 
Among these attitudes are politics is 
“white folks business” and a fear, es- 
pecially in some rural areas, that the 
dominant group will know how particu- 
lar Negroes vote and will visit econom- 
ic reprisal upon them for not voting 
as the “boss man” wants them to vote. 
There is also the feeling that under the 
one party system state elections are 
“no contest” and hence that it is futile 
to vote. It is of course true that all of 
these attitudes help to perpetuate a 
small electorate, facilitate machine con- 
trol, and make extremely difficult the 
growth of the two-party system the ab- 
sence of which one of the criticism de- 
cries.” 

Also listed must be the lack of a 
functional civic education which re- 
sults in a failure to realistically assess 
the relationship of political activity 
to goals which we attempt to achieve by 
other means. In our enthusiasm to 
support court action which has 
achieved such impressive results, we 





2704 member of the dominant group and 2 
leader of organized labor in the State also 
said the belief that the vote of individual 
does not count, since “the powers that be” 
are going to do what they want to anyway, 
is a cause of political apathy among many 
white Virginians. 
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have lost sight of the fact that court 
decisions are not self-operating but de- 
pend for their enforcement upon the 
politically elected officers of govern- 
ment, a fact of which intelligent Negro 
Virginians must now be painfully 
aware. The Workers Guide put out by 
the Political Action Committee of the 
Virginia State Conference of the 
N.A.A.C.P. calls this fact to the atten- 
tion of the people. 

Insofar as defining the rights of 
Negroes to the equal protection of 
the laws, the basic constitutional 
principles have been established... 
Despite the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States declar- 
ing that the segregation of Negro 
and white children in free public 
schools is unconstitutional, there are 
those who would resort to lawless- 
ness in the attempt to evade the de- 
cision of our Court. 

When we examine the proposition 
before us we must conclude that the 
ultimate goal of our Association must 
be a complete coordination of our le- 
gal program with a vigorous political 
action program. 

There is likewise failure on the part 
of our group to dynamically assess or 
understand the power which it holds 


in its own hands. The source quoted 


above notes: 

In many counties Negroes repre- 
sent the majority of the residents. 
It is within their power, because of 
their numbers, to elect members of 
the Board of Supervisors who are 
sympathetic to their view. In other 
words the Negroes in the counties of 
Prince Edwards, Sussex, Surry, 
Isle of Wight and others in the area 
called the “Black Belt” could elect 
anyone they chose to the Board of 
Supervisors if they band themselves 
together for that purpose. 

In Charles City and New Kent coun- 
ties it has been demonstrated that this 


can be done. In Charles City, under 
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the guidance of Edward Banks, a coun- 
tywide civic association has been organ- 
ized on a district basis, the churches 
being used as the focal meeting points 
for the dissemination of information 
and bimonthly meetings. There is 
whole-hearted support of the civic 
league by eight of nine ministers in the 
county. A constant effort is made to 
increase the number of voters and a 
worker is paid on a per capita basis for 
every additional person who registers 
and pays his poll taxes as a result of 
the worker’s effort. The result is that 
Mr. Banks sits by virtue of election on 
the County Board of Supervisors and 
the County Welfare Board, another 
member of the race is elected to the 
County School Board and a third serves 
as a Road Viewer. Negro citizens are 
respected and their needs and requests 
are given due consideration. 

In the light of all that has been said 
the question arises, “What can be done 
to increase the number and significance 
of Negro voters in Virginia?” Many 
answers are given: 

(1) Develop a realistic program of 
civic education, through a series of local 
workshops and conferences, which will 
lead people to understand the power of 
the ballot and the importance of its use. 
This should include a knowledge of the 
role of Negro politicians and voters dur- 
ing Virginia’s Reconstruction. 

(2) Utilize the press, the radio, the 
colleges and schools, to keep the mean- 
ing and importance of political activity 
constantly before the people. 

(3) Since the church and especially 
the rural church has the ear of the 
people, increase the effort to have the 
churches point out the importance of 
voting and of good government. 

(4) Step up the effort to have frater- 
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nal organizations and social clubs stress 
the importance of qualifying and of vot- 
ing. The extension of the practice of 
some organizations of requiring mem- 
bers to pay their poll taxes and to regis- 
ter and to vote would be fruitful. 

(5) Stimulate greater interest on the 
part of our women in political activity, 
especially in the rural areas. Amos 
Clark, in a study of the potential voting 
strength of Negro men and women in 
fifteen counties and five cities, shows 
that whereas there were 57,503 men and 
55,671 women of voting age included in 
the sample, 14,158 men had paid their 
poll taxes as over against 7,360 women. 

(6) Canvas the vote on a block, house 
to house basis, in the city, and a house 
to house basis in the rural area using 
the church community as the basis of 
effort. 

(7) Strengthen the Virginia Voters 
League and work to incorporate all oth- 
er programs into it in order to consoli- 
date the efforts to increase the Negro 
vote. 

(8) Organize youth groups of per- 
sons 18 to 20 years of age, to distribute 
literature, establish contacts, and to do 
the follow-up work, as a means of in- 
troducing young people to political ac- 
tivity. 

(9) Strengthen and develop political 
leadership in all areas, and especially 
in areas like Virginia’s southside where 
Negro voting is almost nonexistent. 

(10) Run Negroes for political of- 
fice in localities in which they have a 
chance to win. 

(11) Employ expert workers and or- 
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ganizers to conduct the voting cam- 
paign. 

(12) Use on-the-spot surveys, check 
registration books and population fig- 
ures to determine the voting potential, 
and follow by intense personal effort 
to contact those persons who cannot be 
reached through existing community 
organizations and clubs.” 

All of these methods need to be em- 
ployed again and again, since as 
Professor William Mason Cooper of 
Hampton, Institute, points out “the 
increase of Negro voters in Virginia is 
the most important step for improving 
the status of Negroes in Virginia.” 
Those who have worked longest and 
hardest at the problem feel we are 
making progress and that its solution 
is not hopeless. We owe it to our- 


selves and to posterity to continue the 
struggle until we occupy our rightful 
places in the political life of the Com- 


monwealth of Virginia.” 


“7 am indebted to Professor Herbert 
Marshall of the Norfolk Division of Vir- 
ginia State College for the last five sug- 
gestions. , 

“Evidences increase that many organiza- 
tions are interested in the problem. Rupert 
Picott indicates that a survey of the mem- 
bership of the Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation made two years ago, showed five 
out of six members to be qualified voters. 
An additional 300 could not qualify because 
they resided out of the state. Mention was 
also made of the fact that the Virgiuia Citi- 
zens Conference at a cost of $240 sent out 
60,000 leaflets urging Negroes to pay their 
poll taxes and register and vote. The 
NAACP, one of the ten organizations be- 
longing to the Conference, sent out an ad- 
ditional 7000. In Richmond, Virginia the 
Crusade for Voters has carried on an espe- 
cially active campaign. 











CHAPTER XX 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO VOTER IN THE SOUTH 


Fiorence B. Irvine 


Research Assistant, Southern Regional Council 


An appraisal of the present condi- 
tion of the Southern Negro voter pro- 
vides some of the necessary perspective 
for determining his future status. Re- 
liable information on his numerical 
strength is obtained with some diffi- 
culty since few states require reports of 
registration to a central agency or the 
racial identification of 
However, in one of the most extensive 
surveys yet made of Negro registration, 
the Southern Regional Council found 
in the summer of 1956 that at least 1,- 
238,038 Negroes were registered in the 


registrants. 


eleven Southern states. Intensive reg- 
istration campaigns continued in some 
areas up to the 1956 general election, 
and, at that time, more Negroes than 
the Council determined may have been 
qualified to cast their votes. 

One of these campaigns was con- 
ducted in North Carolina where the 
state NAACP Conference held registra- 
tion clinics and reported that Negro 
registrants increased from 125,000 in 
January, 1956 to 145,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1956; the registration determined 
by the Council in the summer had been 
135,000. Though one may feel that 
this and similar efforts would have 
added substantial numbers to the South- 
ern Regional Council’s findings, one 
should not lose sight of the purging 
which U. S. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Warren Olney reported taking 
place in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and which nullified, to some extent, the 
increased registration of late 1956. 

In 1940, Negro registration in the 
South was estimated at 140,000. The 
invalidation of the white primary clear- 
ed the way for increased registration, 
so that, by 1947, the 140,000 Negro 
registrants had more than quadrupled. 
The estimates of the Southern Regional 
Council since 1947 are given below. 
For the majority of the states the 1956 
total is the summation of county esti- 
mates obtained by consultants who 
conducted surveys in each of the states, 
excepting Mississippi. 

The 1,238,038 figure for 1956 is an 
increase of 229,424 since 1952 and evi- 
dences steady growth. However, the 
present number of registrants falls far 
short of the potential, if “potential” 
is defined as those over 18 in Georgia 
and over 21 in the other states. The 
1950 Census reported 21,863,625 per- 
sons above the voting age, 4,980,743 of 
whom were nonwhite. Negro registra- 
tion in 1956 is only 24.9 per cent of 
the nonwhites over 21 and _ indicates 
the large number of Negroes who re- 
main ineligible to cast a ballot. Though 
persons other than Negroes are a part 
of the nonwhite total, their influence 
on the above percentage would be neg- 
ligible since the majority of the non- 





‘The New York Times, October 25, 1956. 
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TABLE I 


REGISTRATION OF NEGRO VOTERS IN ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES 








State 1947 1952 1956 
"Alabama 6,000 25,224 53,366 
Arkansas 47,000 61,413 69,677 
Florida 49,000 120,900 148,703 
Georgia 125,000 144,835 163,389 
Louisiana 10,000 120,000 161,410 
Mississippi 5,000 20,000 20,000* 
North Carolina 75,000 100,000 135,000 
South Carolina 50,000 80,000 99,890 
Tennessee 80,000 85,000 90,000 
Texas 100,000 181,916 214,000 
Virginia 48,000 69,326 82,603 
Totals 595,000 1,008,614 1,238,038 





*This is the 1955 estimate. 





whites in the South are Negroes. 

How does the registration of Negroes 
compare with their occurrence in the 
population of voting age and to the 
registration of white Southerners? Ne- 
groes 21 and over (and over 18 in 
Georgia) accounted for 22.8 per cent 
of all persons in this age group in the 
Southern states in 1950. The 1956 
registration of white persons in this 
area was estimated at 8,870,626 which 
is 52.5 per cent of their potential (16,- 
822,822). 

In summation, only 24.9 per cent of 
the potential Negro voters are reg- 
istered. Those persons comprise 12.2 
per cent of the total of white and Ne- 
gro registrants, though the Negroes 
of voting age constitute 22.8 per cent 
of all Southerners of voting age. Thus, 
Negroes are much less influential at 
the polls than their numbers would 


suggest. This is true in spite of guar- 
antees of the right to vote appearing 
in the first Article and in the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. What, then, 
are the reasons for the striking dif- 
ferences between Negroes of voting age 
and those qualifying to vote? 


The apathetic have frequently been 
cited as the largest group of non-voters, 
and a significantly smaller proportion 
of persons vote in the United States 
than in the majority of the Western 
European countries. The general apa- 
thy characterizing the American elec- 
torate also affects the Negro. How- 
ever, some reservations about the in- 
creasing predilection to write off the 
poor voting record of the Negro as 
apathy based on disinterest and leth- 


argy are justified. Of the several 
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causes often advanced for apathy,’ 
ignorance regarding election issues and 
the inability to evaluate them may be 
especially applicable to large numbers 
of Negroes. In turn, this unaware- 
ness of the issues is partly attributable 
to socio-economic factors, including low 
income, low educational attainment and 
exclusion from community services and 
activities. 

Armed with data on the Negro’s stat- 
us in each county in the South, the 
Southern Regional Council observed 
that his position was decidedly less 
favorable than that of fellow white 
While the denial of educa- 
tional and economic opportunities and 
full 


place the Negro in this unfavorable 


citizens. 


community participation which 
position are not instituted primarily to 
deprive him of the ballot, they help 
to effect this. The Council found that, 
in general, fewer Negroes are register- 
ed in counties where they form large 
proportions of the population; in the 
counties whose economies are primarily 
agricultural with high farm tenancy 
among Negroes; and in the counties 
falling below the median education and 
income rank achieved by Negroes in 
the state. 

The denials referred to above and 
the barriers whose specific purposes are 
deterring the Negro voter are more 
frequently responsible for his disfran- 
chisement than is disinterest. 

Present day devices, intended to curb 
Negro voting, are frequently more sub- 
tle than the white primary and the 


Two recent articles discussing reasons 
people fail to vote are those of Henry 
Steele Commager, “Why Almost Half of 
Us Don’t Vote,” New York Times Mag- 
azine, October 28, 1956, p. 14 and f. and 
Eric Josephson, “Why Voters Don’t Care”, 
The Nation, October, 13, 1956, p. 303 and f. 
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grandfather clause, and one of the 
most widely used of such devices js 
the biased administration of the lit- 
eracy test. Other methods of disfran- 
chising have not been entirely discard- 
ed and several of these are discussed 
prior to considering the abuse of the 
Though not invalidated 
by the courts as were the white pri- 
mary and the grandfather clause, the 


literacy test. 


poll tax appears to be less of a deter- 
rent to voting than it formerly was, 
Only Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia retain it, and re- 
cently, none of these states has re- 
quired a delinquent taxpaper to catch 
up more than three years’ taxes prior 
to voting. This feature, along with 
improved economic conditions for many 
persons, prevents the poll tax from 
being as burdensome as it once was. 
The failure to identify it as the “capi- 
tation tax”, nonreceipt of poll tax 
bills, the loss of receipts before the 
election and the early deadlines for 
payment are often greater impediments 
to voting than the amount of the tax. 

Physical violence and _ intimidation, 
once major weapons, are seldom re- 
ported today, though there are still suf- 
ficient reports to frighten the timid 
from the polls. The most widely 
known of the recent cases of physical 
violence occurred in Mississippi, the 
state in which the lowest percentage 
of potential Negro voters are register- 
ed. Reportedly, Reverend George Lee 
and Lamar Smith were killed and Gus 
Courts shot in 1955 because of their 
Though such drastic 


action has not occurred elsewhere in 


voting activities. 


more than several years, there have 
been isolated reports of physical in- 
timidation in the majority of the eleven 
states under consideration. The threats 














to physical security have been varied 
—shots fired into Negro homes, cross 
burnings and parades in colored neigh- 
borhoods shortly before election time, 
floggings by night, inquiries about the 
health and happiness of Negroes as 
non-voters, and statements implying 
that it is unhealthy for the Negro to 
vote. It is not unlikely that other 
physical intimidation has gone unre- 
ported, since many of those who reveal 
threats directed at them do so fear- 
fully and reluctantly, requesting anony- 
mity. 

In North Carolina there was the 
threat of physical restraint when a 
young Negro attorney was convicted 
of assault on a female. The “assault” 
occurred when he shook his finger at 
the registrar in requesting her to ac- 
cept clients of his, previously refused 
registration. The attorney was assess- 
ed a fine of $500 and court costs. An 
appeal to the State Supreme Court re- 
sulted in dismissal on a technicality, 
but the case was reopened on a con- 
stitutional issue. The issue, now pend- 
ing, is whether the attorney can be 
prosecuted criminally and convicted for 
inquiring into the practices of the 
registrar. 

An insidious weapon still being used 
to prevent the Negro from voting is 
threatened or actual economic pressure. 
The prospects of such pressure may 
not be vocalized, but attitudes and ac- 
tions often indicate its presence. Many 
Negro tenant farmers and school teach- 
ers, particularly in Black Belt agricul- 
tural counties, recognize it as a potent 
device, utilized especially by the land- 
lord and the employer. 


Unlike earlier years, public advocacy 
of Negro disfranchisement is now un- 
popular in many areas, but one should 
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not infer from this that such statements 
are no longer made. Disapproval of 
Negro voting continues to be expressed 
by some state officials, as well as by in- 
fluential private citizens and organiza- 
tions. There is little doubt that these 
statements fortify persons of similar 
inclination, making many of them more 
determined in their resistance to Negro 
enfranchisement. Among those public- 
ly voicing their opposition are Missis- 
sippi’s Governor J. P. Coleman and 
Tom Tubb, Chairman of the Mississippi 
Democratic Executive Committee. The 
Governor has said that he does “not 
now favor the Negro voting in Missis- 
sippi. He is wholly unprepared to as- 
sume this responsibility.” He made 
a similar statement in an interview on 
June 23, 1957. One of Tubb’s state- 
ments in this vein follows: “I’m con- 
cerned about Negroes registering to 
vote. They perhaps played too large 
a part in the last election.’ 

More recently (May, 1957), Senator 
Sam Engelhardt, Jr., of Macon County, 
Alabama voiced his support of a sug- 
gested constitutional amendment which 
he said “will serve as a deterrent to 
Negro voter registration.” This amend- 
ment proposed the reinstatement of a 
previous voting prerequisite, the pay- 
ment of back poll taxes up to a maxi- 
mum of $36. In the early 1950's 
Alabama’s maximum poll tax accumula- 
tion was reduced to $3. Senator Engel- 
hardt represents Macon County, famous 
as the home of Tuskegee Institute. It 
is also infamous because it seldom has 
a full board of registrars (or sufficient 
office equipment when there is a full 
board) to accept Negro registrants. Out 





®Delta Democrat Times, October 26, 1956. 
*Atlanta Constitution, August 31, 1955. 
°The Montgomery Advertiser, June 1, 1957. 
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of 14,539 Negroes of voting age in the 
county (87 per cent of the population 
is Negro) only 1100 were registered 
in 1956. 

Early in the 1957 session of the Ala- 
bama Legislature, Senator Engelhardt 
planned the introduction of a consti- 
tutional amendment to divide Macon 
County among five adjoining counties 
passed pending Civil 
Presumably, this 


if Congress 
Rights legislation.° 
division would have limited the impact 
of increased Negro voting which might 
follow passage of Civil Rights laws. 
A bill actually introduced and passed 
and sent to Governor Folsom for his 
signature was described as follows by 
The Montgomery Advertiser of June 8, 
1957: 

Senator Sam Engelhardt of Ma- 
con yesterday introduced his already 
announced bill to “gerrymander”’ tlie 
City of Tuskegee, in order to reduce 
the city’s Negro voting ranks. 

The bill would put most of the 
Negroes now living in Tuskegee 
outside the corporate limits, there- 
fore unable to vote in city election. 
It would take the voting franchise 
from an estimated 400 Negroes who 
now vote in the city. 

Only about 10 Negroes would re- 
main on city voting lists, although 
no white voters would be affected. 
Another negative force, disclaiming 

that it is an official policy, but appar- 
ently eager to disfranchise Negroes is 
the Association of Citizens Councils. In 
its official publication, The Citizens 
Council, July 1956, a headline pro- 
claimed: NEGRO VOTES IN A FEW 
KEY STATES CONTROL OUR NA- 
TION” and the opening paragraph of 
the article states: 

A dark and sinister influence nev- 
er anticipated by the Founding 


*The Montgomery Advertiser, May 12, 
1957. 
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Fathers has been steadily seeping 
into our system of government over 
the past few decades. This is the 
dangerous and inordinate leverage 
exercised in national elections by 
the so called minority bloc vote in 
key states 

The following excerpts from The 
Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Mississippi, 
August 2, 1955 offer additional eyi- 
dence of the Citizens Councils’ intent, 

White citizen councils and a con- 
stitutional amendment have trimmed 
already thin Negro voting power as 

Mississippi votes tomorrow for a 

new governor. 

eee KH 
“No Negro voters” in Sunflower 

County, snapped Circuit Clerk C. 

C. Campbell. “This is the home of 

the Citizens Councils.” 

He KH 
Citizens Councils were organized 
to keep segregation in all walks of 
life. They centered their campaign 
against Negro voting. The first 

Council was organized in Sunflower 

County a year ago. 

Other Citizens Council interference 
with Negro voting has been reported by 
U. S. Assistant Attorney General War- 
ren Olney, III, in testimony before 
and correspondence with Congressional 
Committees.’ According to Mr. Olney, 
the Citizens Councils provoked the 
challenging of 3420 Negro registrants 
in Ouachita Parish, Louisiana, and were 
responsible for the contesting of some 
of the 5312 Negro citizens who were 
challenged in nine other parishes. Des- 
pite the permanent registration provis- 
ion in many parishes, most of the chal- 


lenged Negro voters were stricken from 
the registration rolls, and thus, were 
unable to vote in the general election of 
November, 1956. 


"Race Relations Law Reporter, 2:469 ff, 
April, 1957. 
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Many Southern registrars have been 
adept in eliminating Negroes applying 
for registration through the stringent 
and biased administration of the liter- 
acy test and other registration proced- 
ures. Frequently, whites may not be 
required to take the test or a less 
severe test is given to them. 

Alabama, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia require that the 
applicant demonstrate his literacy to 
the registrar. Georgia, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina call for either a literacy 
test or a specified substitute. Most of 
the states waive the test if physical 
disabilities prevent reading and writ- 
ing. Reportedly, many able-bodied 
whites have been registered under this 
disability clause or the substitutes to 
literacy; the latter include property 
ownership, “understanding the duties of 
good character and ad- 


> 66 


citizenship, 
herence to the principles of the state,” 
ete. Negroes, though eligible, are 
sometimes refused registration under 
these substitute provisions. 

The literacy test may require the 
completion of an application in one’s 
own hand; answering of a long and in- 
volved questionnaire (as in Alabama) ; 
reading, writing, or interpreting the 
Constitution (as in Georgia); or the 
writing of an essay on citizenship (as 
in Mississippi). In the judgment of the 
registrar, even literate Negroes, some 
of whom are college graduates, are 
often unable to pass these tests. Ap- 
plicants may not be told which phase of 
a test they failed (this is true in many 
Alabama counties). Or they may be in- 
formed that they made mistakes of 
grammar, punctuation, and pronuncia- 
tion; that they could not satisfactorily 
define “‘sovereignty” and “ordained” or 
answer questions regarding the govern- 


ment. By now, it is legend that Ne- 
groes are even too ignorant to answer 
correctly when a registrar inquires: 
“How many rooms are in the court- 
house?”, “How many bubbles are there 
in a cake of soap?” 

The wide latitude exercised by the 
registrar in determining who has passed 
or failed is the primary reason so many 
persons can be disqualified by the lit- 
eracy test. Such latitude is generally 
given though terms, “understand and 
explain” or “to the satisfaction of the 
may not appear in the elec- 
tion laws. In invalidating Alabama’s 
Boswell Amendment in 1949, a Federal 
Court observed that an applicant must 
“understand and explain” the Consti- 
tution to the satisfaction of the board 
of registrars and too much arbitrary 
power could thereby be wielded by the 
registrars. 

North Carolina election laws still 
contained the phrase “to the satisfac- 
tion of the registrar” until it was elim- 
inated by the 1957 Legislature. The 
Legislature also established a procedure 
for appealing the registrar’s decision. 
This revision of the North Carolina 
laws was obviously an effort to weaken 
a pending suit which contested the 
state’s literacy prerequisite for voting. 
It is significant that the plaintiffs in 
the North Carolina action attacked the 
literacy test itself, and not just the 
judgment of the registrar. Their view 
that the literacy test is not essential, 
apparently, has support since 29 out 
of the 48 states do not require proof of 
literacy. A comment by a well known 
historian is also worthy of note. Henry 
Steele Commager has said, 


. , 
registrar, 


Whatever may have been the val- 
ue of literacy tests originally, there 
is not much point in them now. They 
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have not perceptibly improved the 

quality of voting anywhere, and 

they lend themselves readily to a- 

buse of the most pernicious charac- 

ter. They could profitably be abol- 
ished.” 

The suit has been filed in a United 
States District Court by several North- 
hampton County Negroes whom the 
registrar said failed to pass the liter- 
acy test when attempting to register 
prior to the May, 1956, primary. In 
asking that this suit be dismissed, the 
State Attorney General and the defense 
attorneys cited the provisions of the 
revised election laws. 

The three-judge court refused to 
dismiss the suit, but directed the plain- 
tiffs to exhaust the remedies made 
available by the 1957 law and to seek 
an interpretation of this law in the 
State Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the 
Federal District Court retains juris- 
diction in the case for a reasonable 
time. 

Its and the 
opinion gave little indication that the 


action accompanying 
literacy test would be invalidated. How- 
ever, if the South should lose this pow- 
erful voting curb, the loss should not 
be considered a panacea for all of those 
whom the literacy test disfranchises. 
The obstacles discussed above, as well 
as many miscellaneous ones, still exist 
in some areas, and the people ingenious 
enough to employ the white primary, 
the grandfather clause, and the literacy 
test, are quite capable of devising other 
barriers. 

Partly as a result of discrimination 
against the Negro voter, the Constitu- 
tion’s suffrage guarantees wre imple- 
mented in the civil rights laws of the 
But Supreme 


Reconstruction Period. 


*Commager, op. cit. 
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Court invalidations and Congressional 
repeals followed. The main statutory 
measures remaining by the early 1900's 
through which the Federal government 
could protect the individual’s right to 
vote were Sections 241 and 242, Title 
18, United States Code. Both cite pen- 
alties if there is the deprivation of Fed- 
erally secured rights and privileges un- 
der certain conditions; neither measure 
singles out voting. Section 241 estab- 
lishes penalties up to $5000 and/or im- 
prisonment up to ten years while sec- 
tion 242 prescribes a fine up to $1000 
and/or imprisonment up to one year. 
The former applies to voting if two or 
more parties conspire to deprive an in- 
dividual of his right to vote and/or to 
have his vote honestly counted in pri- 
mary and general elections involving 
candidates for Federal offices. If there 
is deprivation of the right to vote 
“under color of law’ in primaries or 
general elections when either Federal 
or local candidates are involved, Sec- 
tion 242 pertains. One of the major 
limitations of the measures is the fact 
that prosecution can take place only 
after there has been deprivation of 
rights. There is no provision for en- 


joining one from the commission of 


voting abuses. 

From the Reconstruction 
1939 there was little additional legis- 
lation to protect the individual’s right 
to vote. The Hatch Act, passed in 
1939, has one section forbiding intimi- 


era until 


dation, threatening or coercion in or- 
der to affect a person’s vote in a pri- 
mary or general election in which there 
are candidates for Federal office. 
With the establishment of the Civil 
Rights Section in the Department of 
Justice in 1939, the Federal govern- 
ment provided a medium for more ef- 
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fective administration of the above 
laws. Since then it has initiated more 
investigations of voting abuses than in 
previous years. Even so, there are few 
instances in which investigations reveal 
violations of Federal statutes and still 
when grand jurors 











fewer occasions 
(citizens of the region in which abuses 
occur) return indictments. The follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter of Assistant 
Attorney General Warren Olney may 
partly explain the failure to prosecute 
those who deny the vote to fellow citi- 











zens. 

“In the opinion of the Attorney 
General [ Brownell], existing federal 
law is not sufficient to protect the right 
to vote as the same is secured or intend- 
ed to be secured by the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

There are numerous 
have long held the opinion voiced by 
the Attorney General, and they have 
constantly sought civil rights legisla- 
tion to remedy this condition. Such 
legislation was introduced in the Con- 
gress in 1957, as in many previous 
years. Upon its introduction, it ap- 
peared certain of early passage, but as 
a result of over-long retention in com- 
mittes and the maneuvers of Southern 
opponents, the 85th Congress at this 
writing approaches its first adjourn- 
ment without the enactment of a civil 
rights bill. 

The proposed 1957 Civil Rights Act 
is not as strong as many Negro Citizens 
desire or as comprehensive as Presi- 
dent Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights recommended in 1947, but it 
contains a significant provision through 
which voting abuses can be checked. 
If it appears that a person is to be 
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illegally deprived of the right to vote 
in a primary or general election having 
candidates for Federal office, The At- 
torney General may ask a United States 
District Court for an injunction or or- 
der enjoining such action. Thus, the 
very important privilege of voting may 
be retained in a forthcoming election, 
and not merely restored for elections 
of considerably later dates. 

Since, heretofore, there has been 
limited alleviation of voting discrimina- 
tion by the legislative and executive 
branches of government, the Negro cit- 
izen has occasionally turned to the ju- 
diciary for relief. In such action he 
has often been supported by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Among the first 
of the many civil rights cases in which 
the NAACP has participated was Guinn 
v. United States where the Supreme 
Court held the grandfather clause in- 
valid (1915). 

Other well known suits challenging 
voting bars were Nizon v. Herndon, 
Niwvon v. Condon, and Smith vy. All- 
wright, which led to the invalidation 
of the white primary. There are less 
widely known cases, such as that of a 
group of Negro citizens in Randolph 
County, Georgia in 1954. These per- 
sons had been purged from the regis- 
tration books and, in late 1955, a 
United States District Judge ordered 
the restoration of the names of 134 
Negroes to the voting list. Twenty-two 
plaintiffs also sought and were awarded 
monetary damages because of the dep- 
rivation of their voting rights. How- 
ever, the would-be voter has not been 
victorious in all court actions. For ex- 
ample, in Harris v. Echols, originating 
in Pierce County, Georgia, in 1956, a 
Federal District Court upheld the purg- 
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ing of 130 Negroes from the registra- 
tion list. 

Despite the Negro voter’s loss of 
some cases in the Federal Courts, vic- 
tories have been frequent and signifi- 
cant enough to encourage more num- 
erous appeals. But, the long expensive 
path through the courts has discouraged 
many from initiating legal action. Un- 
awareness of the redress available and 
a fear of local reprisals have deterred 
others. Resort to the Federal Courts 
continues to be advisable where there 
has been discrimination and possibly 
will be undertaken more often as the 
determination to vote mounts. 
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A mounting determination to vote 
is evident, though inertia and non-re- 
sistance to discrimination still char- 
acterize huge segments of the Negro 
electorate. The individuals who value 
the ballot realize that the Negro must 


strive, through several means, to secure 
the vote, and many of them are attempt- 


ing to bestir the inert and apathetic, 
They have formed and/or supported 
organizations which encourage regis- 
tration and voting and supply informa- 
tion on the merits of various candidates 
and issues. The best known of the 
statewide non-partisan groups are listed 
below. 


STATEWIDE NON-PARTISAN VOTER ORGANIZATIONS 





State 


Organization 





Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 


Mississippi 


Alabama State Coordinating Committee for Registration 
Florida Voters League 
Georgia Negro Voters League 


Mississippi Progressive Voters League 


Mississippi Regional Council of Negro Leadership* 


South Carolina 


Virginia 


Palmetto Voters Association 


Virginia Voters League 


*This organization also works in other areas. 





In addition to the above, many local 
clubs concerned with enfranchisement 
of the Negro can be found in all eleven 
Most of the 
local groups are autonomous, although 


cf the Southern states. 


some are affiliated with a statewide or- 
ganization. 
Among the organizations 
joining in the fight for the ballot are 
the Montgomery Improvement Associa- 
tion and the Southern Leaders Confer- 


The latter is a regional organiza- 


younger 


ence. 
tion of ministers and is headed by the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., as is the 
former. Following a conference with 


Vice President Nixon in June, 1957, 
the Rev. Mr. King announced a goal of 
three million Southern Negro voters by 
1958. He also said: 

Across the South we [Southern Lead- 
ers Conference] now intend to extend 
the voting clinics to help Negroes over- 
come the contrived and artificial ob- 
stacles to their registering and voting. 

“We hope the campaign will culmin- 
ate in simultaneous mass attendance at 
the registration offices in 10 cities across 
the South.’ 


“Atlanta Constitution, June 14, 1957. 
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A much earlier entrant than any of 
the above organizations in the conduct 
campaigns the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. A May 1957 
news release from the NAACP public 
relations office indicated that the prac- 


of registration was 


tice is being continued. According to 
the release, $10,000 had been allotted 
between January Ist and late May, 
1957, for educational registration pro- 
grams in the South. Through May the 
work had been carried on in Georgia, 
Virginia, and Mississippi, with pro- 
grams slated to begin later in North 
and South Carolina. 

Without the campaigns of the NAA 
CP and the various leagues, it is im- 
probable that Southern Negro regis- 
tration would have reached its present 
level. It is also doubtful that it will 
reach the optimistic goal of 3,000,000 
registrants by the general elections of 
1958 without an unprecedented intensi- 
fication of the work of the leagues, the 
NAACP, and individual Negro lead- 
ers and citizens. 

Theoretically, the registration of 
3,000,000 Southern Negroes by 1958 
is not impossible. According to the 
1950 Census there were 4,980,743 non- 
white potential voters in the eleven 
Southern states and the suggested regis- 
tration would still leave almost 2,000, 
000 persons unregistered. On the other 
hand, if the goal is attained, registrants 
would have more than doubled in the 
two-year period from 1956 to 1958 
(growing from the Southern Regional 
Council estimate of 1,238,038 to 3,000, 
000 an increase of 1,761,962). Such a 
change would result in 60 per cent of 
the potential Southern Negroes being 


registered, this figure comparing favor- 
ably with Northern states and exceed- 
ing the estimate of Southern whites 
(53%) presently registered. Registra- 
tion of such magnitude could probably 
be more closely approached by 1960 
since, by that time, educational pro- 
grams would have been operative for a 
longer period, and the greater interest 
engendered by a presidential election 
would promote registration. 

Whether or not the 3,000,000 mark is 
reached as early as Negro leaders pre- 
dict, there is little doubt that signifi- 
cant increases in Southern Negro reg- 
istration will occur in the next several 
years. Contributing to this, in addition 
to all of the forces discussed above, is 
the realization that, even in the South, 
the Negro can provide the margin of 
victory in a close election. Ascription, 
by many political analysts, of the 1956 
Eisenhower victories in Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia to the Negro elee- 
torate is widely known. 

The Negro voter is also cognizant of 
the intensified vying of major political 
parties for his support. He is aware 
that his party alignment is no longer 
taken for granted, and that increased 
numbers and political fluidity will evoke 
greater concern for his welfare and can 
win additional political concessions. He 
knows that his expanding participation 
in voting enhances the growth of a two 
party system in the South. 

With his growing potency at the 
polls, and in the knowledge of this, the 
Negro voter will zealously seek, and 


more nearly attain, the freedom and the 
equality of treatment and opportunity 
promised to all Americans by the Con- 
stitution. 





CHAPTER XXI 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO VOTER IN THE SOUTH 


Donatp S. StrRoNG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Alabama 


The question of the future of the 
Negro voter in the South breaks itself 
neatly into two aspects: namely, the 
continued expansion of the simple right 
to vote and the use made of the ballot 
by those presently enfranchised. The 
likelihood of continued expansion is 
suggested by the tremendous increase 
in Negro registration between 1944 and 
1956. Prior to the Smith v. Allwright 
decision in 1944, an estimated 150,000 
Negroes were qualified to vote in elec- 
tions other than the all-important Dem- 
ocratic primary. Today the number of 
Negroes qualified to vote in all South- 
ern elections is an estimated 1,250,000, 
or about one quarter of the five million 
Negro adults living in the South in 
1950. This increase is all the more 
remarkable since it has won a remark- 
able degree of acceptance by Southern 
whites. To be sure, this acceptance 
is not uniform throughout the region. 
Nor has it been an enthusiastic accept- 
ance; many whites regard Negro voting 
as a necessary evil. Yet widespread 
acceptance of Negro voting even by 
those who deplore it is significant. Con- 
sider the newspaper account of a 
questionnaire mailed to candidates in 
the 1956 Alabama primary by the 
White Citizens Council. One of the 
questions read: “Will you solicit the 
Negro vote?” Note that even this or- 
ganization conceded that there was a 
Negro vote to be solicited. 

In predicting future increases in 


Negro voting, a reasonable hypothesis 
is that Negroes will continue to find 
it easy to register in those areas where 
they have so far encountered little op- 
position and will continue to have trou- 
ble registering in those areas where 
they have encountered difficulties here- 
tofore. Assuming that the past is a 
guide to the future, the first step must 
be to identify those areas of permis- 
siveness and resistance to Negro regis- 
tration during the last thirteen years. 

In a general sense, one can say that 
Negroes have least difliculty register- 
ing and voting in the larger cities of 
the South. Southwide, from Richmond 
to Houston, large cities offer relatively 
few obstacles to Negro political activ- 
ity, whereas the rural Negro often has 
a harder time registering. However, 
this must not be construed as saying 
that the larger the city the larger will 
be the percentage of Negroes twenty- 
one and over who are registered. There 
is no direct relationship between the 
size of the city and the percentage of 
its potential Negro electorate which is 
qualified to vote. Thus, Birmingham, 
the largest city in Alabama, does not 
have so large a percentage of its Negro 
residents registered as do some of the 
smaller cities of the state. Other fac- 
tors, such as the ability and vigor of 
Negro leadership, will have a bearing 
on rate of registration. Regardless of 
this variation in rate of participation 
among cities, the authors of all the 
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foregoing state sections agree that in 
cities the obstacles to Negro voting are 
fewer than those found in most rural 
areas. 

If the term “rural area” is imprecise, 
a more useful generalization is that 
the Negro encounters the most deter- 
mined resistance in those counties with 
the highest percentage Negro popula- 
tion. In several parts of the South these 
counties are referred to as “black belt” 
counties, a reference both to the fertile 
black soil and to the high percentage of 
Negroes who have always tilled it. One 
cannot make a strict statistical propo- 
sition that the percentage of Negroes 
registered in a county varies inversely 
with the percentage Negro population 
of that county. For instance, in Ala- 
bama there are two counties with few- 
er than 500 Negro inhabitants which 
have no Negro registrants, and several 
North Florida counties with a small 
per cent of Negroes have few or no 
Negro voters. Yet it is not difficult to 
demonstrate that generally Negro reg- 
istrants are few in those counties with 
a large percentage Negro. For in- 
stance, twenty-three of Alabama’s six- 
ty-seven counties had in 1950 a popula- 
tion of 40 per cent or more Negro. Of 
the state’s 516,000 Negro citizens twen- 
ty-one and over, almost an even 200, 
000 reside in these twenty-three black 
belt counties. In two of these counties 
no Negroes are registered. The remain- 
ing twenty-one counties boast a total 
of 8,518 Negro voters. This means 
that slightly over 4 per cent of the 
adult Negroes in this area are regis- 
tered. By contrast, even the statewide 
registration rate of 10 per cent of 
the adult Negroes looks impressive. 
Stated differently, the counties in which 
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reside nearly 39 per cent of the staté’s: 
adult Negroes furnish only 16 per cent: 
of the state’s Negro voters. Surely the’ 
Alabama black belt is not a hotbed of: 
Negro political activity. Nor are com- 
parable areas of other states, according 
to all evidence in the separate state 
chapters. The relatively large number’ 
of Negro registrants in the parishes: 
of Catholic Louisiana constitute the’ 
only significant exception here. 

These considerations raise the ques- 
tion whether we have not perhaps 
reached a temporary plateau in the 
move toward re-enfranchisement of the 
Southern Negro. In its unvarnished 
form, the proposition is that in most: 
areas of the South a Negro with politi-. 
cal consciousness, who really wants to 
vote, can overcome the relatively mild 
obstacles in his way. Similarly, in the 
rural black belt the obstacles are so 
formidable and the number of politi- 
cally-conscious Negroes so relatively 
few that it is hard to foresee a substan- 
tial increase in registration in the 
near future. 

Part of the problem of increasing the’ 
number of Negro voters is that of over-: 
coming apathy and indifference to pol- 
itics on the part of the rank and file 
of Negroes. If all remaining legal and’ 
extralegal obstacles to Negro voting 
could suddenly be swept away, Ne= 
groes would not rush to the polls. All 
the state chapters emphasize this indif- 
ference, and anyone who has watched 
the tremendous exertions put forth by 
Negro leaders to get their people te 
register and vote will realize that this’ 
is true. Political consciousness conie’' 
slowly. We may find an instructive com- 
parison between the enfranchisement 
of women and the enfranchisement of: 
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the Southern Negro. Although prior to 
1920 some fourteen states permitted 
women to vote in some or all elections, 
the real enfranchisement of American 
women may be dated to the 19th 
Amendment which went into effect 
prior to the presidential election of 
1920. The effect of this amendment was 
not a charge of all American women 
twenty-one and over to the voting 
places. Most of these women had been 
reared in the tradition that “politics is 
a man’s business,” just as thousands of 
Southern Negroes have been reared 
with the admonition that “politics is a 
white man’s business.” All surveys of 
voting participation over the last thirty 
years have revealed that percentage- 
wise fewer women vote than men. A 
backward look at the surveys reveals 
also that the percentage of women vot- 
ers has been gradually rising so that by 
the 1956 presidential election the differ- 
ence in rate of participation between 
men and women was negligible. Note 
that during these last thirty-six years 
no legal obstacles deterred women from 
registering and voting. Registration of- 
ficials did not attempt to tangle them 
up in procedural technicalities nor im- 
pose on them stiffer registration require- 
ments than on their husbands and 
brothers. Yet, note the lapse of thirty- 
six years between the enfranchisement 
of women in 1920 and last year’s elec- 
tion when they first voted in substanti- 
ally the same numbers as men. If we 
add thirty-six years to the year 1944, 
the year when the Supreme Court 
knocked out the greatest obstacle to 
Negro voting, we get the year 1980. 
Although it is perilous to push the anal- 
ogy between women and Negroes too 
far, I suspect that this analogy may 
more accurately predict that date of 
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achieving full political equality than 
some of the more optimistic target 
dates. The first women to vote in the 
1920’s were probably those who des- 
cribed themselves as “emancipated wo- 
men.” Those Southern Negroes who 
might be called “new Negroes” have 
probably been the first to register. Now 
that most “new Negroes” have already 
registered, progress may be slower from 
here on. 

Another conclusion reached by stu- 
dents of voting participation is that the 
lowest rate of participation is among 
the low-income, low-education groups in 
the population. This is a nation-wide 
finding applicable everywhere from Se- 
attle to Miami. Among various elements 
in the population, the rate of voting 
rises as the income and amount of edu- 
cation rise, the latter two factors usu- 
ally going together. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that the great majority 
of Southern Negroes find themselves in 
this low-income, low-education classifi- 
cation. A glance at Alabama’s twenty- 
three blackbelt counties and the report 
of the 1950 census thereon is revealing. 
Let us direct our attention, first, to the 
median number of school years com- 
pleted by the non-white population in 
these counties. Macon County with 6.2 
years of school completed is the top- 
ranking county. Probably the presence 
of Tuskegee Institute explains this high 
point. Montgomery County with 5.9 
years of school completed reflects the 
higher educational achievement of a 
large city. In the remaining twenty- 
one counties the median school years 
completed ranges from 3.8 up to an even 
5 years. In terms of cash income for 
the year 1949, the census-takers dis- 
covered that the median income for 


non-white families (this is family in- 
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come, not per capita income) ranges 
from $383 per year to $908 per year. 
The high figure is for Montgomery 
County which, with its higher urban 
wage rate, is untypical of the other 
counties. The point of all this is that if 
there were no legal deterrents to voting, 
this is not the element of the population 
that tends to produce the largest num- 
ber of voters. Low-income, low-educa- 
tion Americans, wherever they may re- 
side in the country and whatever their 
race, religion, or national origin, are not 
ordinarily our most persistent voters; 
and in the black belts we have a group 
of Americans who are among the least 
fortunate both in income and amount 
of education received. 

In the last thirteen years the number 
of counties with no Negro registrants 
has declined drastically. However, we 
must not ignore the fact that the num- 
ber of Negro voters in many black belt 
counties is often absurdly small. Let me 
take an extreme example. There is a 
county not far from my home which has 
one of the highest Negro percentages 
of any county in Alabama. Four out 
of five of its inhabitants are Negroes. 
Of the some 6,600 Negroes of voting 
age, 165 of them are on the regis- 
tration rolls. County officials told me 
that these included Negro high school 
teachers and others whom they des- 
cribed as “the smarter Negroes in 
general.” There is a vast difference 
between registering a few of the best 
educated Negroes in the county and 


permitting anything similar to uni- 
versal adult suffrage. These 165 Ne- 
gro voters represent no serious chal- 
lenge to white control in the county. 
However, the white minority will put 
up the most determined resistance be- 
fore letting Negro registration reach 
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the point of threatening white control 
of the county. 

Actually, the white minority in my 
neighboring county need have little fear 
of an early increase in the registra- 
tion of their Negro neighbors. If peo- 
ple who have never before register- 
ed and voted are to be made politi- 
cally conscious, it will require some 
peculiarly able and courageous lead- 
ership. Such leadership is in short 
supply. There are not enough Martin 
Luther Kings to go around. An edu- 
cated Negro middle class will have 
to supply leadership for political con- 
sciousness and registration. But where 
is this leadership to come from? Poor 
agricultural laborers make up most of 
the Negro population of Alabama’s 
black belt, and the countryside offers 
them few opportunities to rise to mid- 
dle-class status. 

Nor is any increase likely in the 
supply of leadership. I have no proof 
for this, but I hold to the notion that 
the most able and aggressive Negroes 
are the first to migrate from the rural, 
black belt counties. Certainly, it is a 
fact that large numbers of Negroes 
are leaving these areas for cities in 
both the North and the South. Prob- 
ably the able and energetic Negroes, 
who have the greatest capacity for 
leadership, are the first ones to leave. 
I am reminded of the remark of a 
Negro college professor with whom 
I am acquainted. Now a resident of 
one of Alabama’s larger cities, he 
refers to the black belt county where 
he grew up as “a splendid county for a 
Negro to have come from.” 

Even this does not exhaust the 
list of the obstacles confronting the 
rural black-belt Negro. He is com- 


monly in a position of economic de- 
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pendence on whites and is much more 
subject to economic pressure. More- 
over, the relative isolation of the rural 
Negro makes it harder for him to par- 
ticipate in group activity. By contrast 
the urban Negro may readily form 
social or political groups. And the city 
is the only place where the Negro 
begins to get adequate police protec- 
tion. Testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1957 describes 
a murder and another attempted mur- 
der in Belzoni, Mississippi, of two Ne- 
groes who had taken the lead in get- 
ting their people registered. This kill- 
ing, using approved Chicago gangster 
technique, indicates that the use of vio- 
lence to deter Negro registration is no 
mere theoretical possibility... Finally, 
the school 
made many Southern whites more sen- 


integration decision has 
sitive to any action which they regard 
as Negro assertiveness. The desire to 
vote in areas where Negroes have here- 
tofore not voted is interpreted as such 
assertiveness, and some whites may 
be even more determinedly resistant 
than before. 

Not only will the resistance become 
more intense as the Negro seeks the 
ballot that 
constitute the hard core of the deep 
South, but a movement to disfranchise 


in those rural counties 


Negroes who are presently registered 
is a real possibility. The situation in 
Ouachita Parish (Monroe), Louisiana, 
in which nearly 3,700 Negroes were 
purged from the registration list, has 
been widely publicized. It is entirely 
possible that other local instances may 
occur when the handful of registered 


*Hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 85th Congress, 
lst Session, pp. 532-564. 
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Negroes in a county may either be 
purged by some legal technicality or 
intimidated into requesting that their 
names be removed. ‘The latter type 
of situation occurred in Liberty Coun- 
ty, Florida. 
that this will become a regionwide 
movement to turn the clock back to 


However, it is unlikely 


1944. Too many white politicians now 
have a stake in Negro voting. It would 
be politically unsound for them to 
permit the disfranchisement of an im- 
portant group of their constituents. 
Moreover, nothing could be a greater 
stimulus to strong federal civil rights 
legislation than a determined effort at 
mass disfranchisement. For the pro- 
ponents of federal civil rights legisla- 
tion, the Ouachita Parish situation 
was exhibit “A” throughout the 1957 
committee hearings, the best 
Southern defense was to insist that 
this event was an isolated happening 
and in no way representative of South- 
wide practice. 

In view of the foregoing obstacles 
to an expanded Negro suffrage, it 
seems safe to predict that the next 
million votes may come harder. This 
prediction rests on the assumption that 
rural Negroes will continue to live in 
the country and encounter all the ob- 
stacles associated with voting there. 
This may well be an incorrect assump- 
A reasonable guess is that Ne- 


and 


tion. 
groes will continue to leave the rural 
South, some for the North and others 
for Southern cities. Quite probably 
increased Negro registration will come 
from Negro migration into Southern 
cities with their more permissive at- 
titude toward Negro voting rather 
than as a result of a successful assault 
on the black belts or a change in atti- 
tude of the black-belt whites. Al- 
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though no one but a specialist should 
pontificate on the movement of the 
southern Negro from the country- 
side to the city, there seems no doubt 
about the general trend. While Ala- 
bama lost some 3,600 Negroes _be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the state’s two 
largest counties showed a gain in Ne- 
gro population of 55,000. Increased 
mechanization of cotton production and 
the replacing of cotton with beef cattle 
raising in many areas will continue 
the Negro exodus from rural areas,’ 
and Southern cities will certainly se- 
cure a large share of this migration. 
It is a full light year from Belzoni 
to Atlanta. The description in the 
Georgia chapter of the sophisticated 
Atlanta politics in the 
reelection of a respected Negro educa- 
tor to the Atlanta Board of Education 
suggests a different world. Black-belt 
Belzoni is at one end of a spectrum 
so far as political participation is 
concerned, and the major metropolitan 
centers are at the other end with the 
rest of the South ranged in between. 
At the Belzoni end of the spectrum 
Negroes must still struggle for the 
elementary right of the ballot; toward 
the Atlanta end one may speculate on 
a future of how many Negroes will 
vote and for what kind of candidates. 
The behavior of the enfranchised 
Negro in the future will probably fol- 
low the lines set down in the past. In 
Democratic primaries he will tend to 
support the more liberal candidate. 
This has been true in the past because 
there has usually been an association 
between economic liberalism and a mod- 
erate position on the race question. 


culminating 


*In 1940 Alabama had a total of 127,568 
head of beef cattle, whereas the 1950 census 
sets the figure at 1,269,389 head. 
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This impact of the Negro voter will 
be greatest for statewide offices like 
governor and senator. In state legis- 
latures malapportionment will limit 
Negro political effectiveness. Cities are 
tremendously under-represented, while 
the rural areas, where few Negroes can 
vote, enjoy a disproportionate share of 
representation. 

In those localities where Negroes 
vote most they can expect a much 
fairer share of public services in terms 
of street paving, street lighting, recrea- 
tional facilities, and opportunities for 
public employment. 

The 1956 presidential election sug~ 
gests that the Negro vote may give a 
boost to a two-party system in the 
South, at least in presidential politics. 
In 1952 and 1956 Eisenhower drew 
great support from prosperous South- 
ern urban dwellers. Southern Negroes, 
who in 1952 voted overwhelmingly for 
Stevenson, seem to have split about 
evenly between the two parties in 
1956.’ In 1952 a solid Negro vote 
saved Louisiana for Stevenson. When 
this vote split in 1956, Eisenhower 
carried the state. Here is a large vote 
that shifted dramatically toward the 
Republicans on one occasion. If South- 
ern Republicans have any real zeal 
to win elections, they could cultivate 
this same support in the future. 

These remarks apply to national 
elections only. The same forces making 
prosperous whites discontented with 
the national Democratic party, that 
is, its mildly liberal orientation, do 


®%Samuel Lubell contends that Southern 
Negro wards shifted much more drastically 
toward Eisenhower than those in the North. 
He finds that the same Southern Negro 
wards and precincts which gave Eisen- 
hower 19 per cent of their votes in 1952 
gave him 47 per cent in 1956. 
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not apply to elections below the presi- 
dential level. Most state and local 
elections in the South are in safely 
conservative hands. Nevertheless, any 
substantial increase in the electorate 
increases the opportunity for two par- 
ties. Historically, Southern one-par- 
tyism and Negro disfranchisement 
arose together. It is not easy to 
disentangle cause and effect. Does 
low participation cause the one-party 
system, or is it the reverse? It is 
the potentiality for two parties that 
is increased. One must beware of easy 
predictions here. Off and on since the 
election of Hoover, prophets have 
foretold the coming of a two-party 
South, but the region has seen no in- 
crease in Republican sheriffs in the 
past three decades. 

The future of Negro voting will 
depend on the quality of colored 
leadership. This will determine wheth- 
er the vote is used wisely or whether 
the ballot is just a meaningless ritual. 
Supreme Court action cannot create 
either the desire to vote or the ability 
to vote intelligently. This is the task 
of leadership. The immediate problem 
is the development of an adequate 
supply of middle-class Negro leaders 
who are economically independent of 
whites and hence not subject to white 
pressure. The amount of such leader- 
ship will increase as more Negroes 
achieve middle-class status. Thus, the 
rise in political effectiveness will par- 
allel a general increase in the Negro’s 
economic and educational] status. 

The historic precedent is the rise in 
status of various immigrant groups. 
Italian-Americans and _ Polish-Ameri- 
cans started in the slums of the largest 
cities. Eventually they produced their 





own lawyers and prosperous mer- 
chants. What with a substantial degree 
of wealth, education, and lawyers with 
political aspirations, these groups were 
able to command a respectful hearing 
in politics. Negroes, too must develop 
a corps of middle-class leaders with 
substantial education and economic in- 
dependence of whites. These may in 
time increase the number of minor 
posts held by either elective or ap- 
pointive Negro officeholders. They 
must be able tacticians because Negro 
candidacy for elective office is a highly 
sensitive matter. And able leadership 
will be needed merely to activate po- 
litically Negroes newly moved to cities 
from the country. These newcomers 
to the city may be wholly lost, lacking 
any sense of belonging to the commun- 
ity, and devoid of any concern for pol- 
itics. When an agricultural laborer 
with a fourth-grade education leaves 
the farm and moves to New Orleans, 
he does not immediately become a res- 
ponsible voter. It will take skillful, 
able, and hardworking leadership to 
make this transformation. 

Eleven years of Negro voting in the 
South constitute a success story. Its 
widespread although not unanimous ac- 
ceptance by Southern whites is an im- 
pressive change in regional mores. Ne- 
groes in large and medium size cities— 
and many others—need time, political 
education, and able leadership to help 
them convert an opportunity into the 
actuality of political effectiveness. 
The rural black-belt Negro encounters 
so many obstacles to an expanded suf- 
frage that increased participation will 
occur rather slowly. In fact, an ex- 
panded suffrage may result less from 
whites changing their attitudes than 
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from more Negroes moving to a per- 
missive urban environment. Although 
with the passage of time there will 
certainly be an increase in the size 
and effectiveness of the Southern Ne- 
gro vote, the obstacles to an expanded 


suffrage become more formidable as 
one approaches the hard core of the 
deep South. Despite the progress of 
the past decade, it is probable that 
the second million votes will come 
harder. 
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election I 
have managed to pull in the voting 


Since last November’s 


returns for predominantly Negro wards 
and precincts in 86 cities, representing 
a total of nearly one million Negro 
votes. Taking the precincts and wards 
which are comparable in both 1952 
and 1956, I find that Eisenhower drew 
36 per cent of the vote last fall com- 
pared to 25 per cent four years ago, 
for an eleven per cent gain. 

One thing that is particularly strik- 
ing about these returns is the wide 
I have not 
been able to go into every one of these 


variations between cities. 
communities. But as one studies these 
returns it becomes clear that the cru- 
cial struggle in the minds of Negroes 
during the last campaign was the con- 
flict between their anger over incidents 
of racial violence in the South and 
the economic attachment that they felt 


to the Democratic party. Where un- 


employment was heavy and Negroes 


were more effectively integrated into 
the labor movement, as in Michigan 
and Toledo, Ohio, the break to the 
Republicans was small. The shift was 
also small in cities where the Demo- 
cratic machines had given Negroes a 
fair degree of political recognition or 
where the candidates were known 
friends of the Negro—as in Albany, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Oregon, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis. 

The 
among Southern Negroes largely re- 


dramatic Eisenhower gains 


flect the fact that the Democratic party 
in the South has so much less of an 
economic appeal to Negroes than in the 
North. In the Northern cities Eisen- 
hower’s gain over 1952 was 8 per cent 
while in the South the same Southern 
Negro wards and precincts which gave 
Eisenhower 19 per cent of their vote in 
1952 gave him 47 per cent in 1956. In 
several Southern cities the Negro vote 
for the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress was even heavier than for the 
President. So far I haven’t found any 
Northern city where Negroes voted 
more heavily Republican for Congress. 
While in the North the protests against 
racial violence were checked by the 
economic appeal of the New Deal, in 
the South there were no such levees 
to hold back the waters of racial anger. 

The voting returns also indicate a 
somewhat heavier shift to the Repub- 
lican party in higher income Negro 
precincts. Certainly the Republican 
percentage of the vote rises as one 
moves up the economic scale. Har- 
lem’s famed Sugar Hill gave Eisen- 
hower 38 per cent of its vote in 1956 
compared to the 31 per cent that he 
drew among -New York Negroes gen- 
erally. In Chicago several well-to-do 
homeowning precincts I sampled after 
the election gave Eisenhower 50 per 
cent of their vote compared to 36 per 
cent in nearby low income Negro pre- 
cincts. 

The 1956 vote, in other words, was 
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mainly a civil rights protest, but it 
also showed some weakening of the 
economic appeal of the Democratic 
Primarily this 


party among Negroes. 
seems to reflect the economic gains of 
recent years and the fact that the de- 
pression which it was feared would 


come after Eisenhower’s 1952 victory 
has not taken place. In this respect 
the reactions of the Negroes do not 
seem to be very different basically from 
those of white voters. T'rom now on 
out one must expect a sizeable Repub- 
lican vote among the newer middle 
class elements among both white and 
Negroes. But the trend towards eco- 
nomic conservatism in the country, re- 
flecting the general economic well-be- 
ing, does raise some special political 
problems for Negroes. 

As Negroes earn more money they 
naturally try to escape from congested 
slums and to move into better-class 
neighborhoods. This is the process that 
has been followed by every underdog 
group in the country’s history. How- 
ever, with few exceptions, wherever the 
Negro moves bitter frictions and ten- 
sions are touched off even to the pitch 
of violence. During the last few years 
I have made a special point of inter- 
viewing white residents living on 
streets in Northern cities into which 
Negroes have moved or threaten to 
move. It is not easy to describe the 
tensions I have found but often I have 
felt that I was talking to people who 
felt themselves under siege. Everyone 
I interviewed knew exactly where the 
closest Negro family lived. Many 
persons would refer to a particular 
street or avenue and say “That’s the 
dam. If they ever break through that 

”. The big fear is that property 
values will tumble if Negroes move 
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into one’s street. Many persons voice 
little objection to working alongside 
of Negroes or to sending their chil- 
dren to the same schools as colored 
children. But in their minds they 
draw the line—often profanely—at 
living alongside of Negroes. 

The antagonisms stirred by the Ne- 
gro’s residential expansion has caused 
considerable defections among white 
Democratic voters in the North. To 
appreciate the full political signifi- 
cance of this reaction we should think 
back to the nature of the 
Revolution. In forging his victorious co- 


Roosevelt 


alition Franklin Roosevelt brought to- 
gether the most diverse ethnic elements 
—Negroes, white Southerners and hill- 
billies from the border states, plus the 
children and grandchildren of the im- 
migrants from all over the world who 
had peopled the bigger cities. What 
bound these diverse elements together 
was the memory of the depression and 
a common sense of economic interest, 
bordering on class consciousness. 

The New Deal did not eliminate 
the prejudices that had divided Cath- 
olics and Protestants, whites and black 
in the past. What the New Deal did 
was to suppress these prejudices and 
subordinate them to a common sense 
of economic interest. Within the Roose- 
velt coalition, in short, the prime ce- 
menting force was economic. And as 
with prosperity that economic adhesive 
has lost much of its sticking power, 
the ever-latent strains among these 
varied ethnic elements have become 
more difficult to reconcile. 

Ever since the Negro became a free 
man he has had to run this gauntlet 
of interests between race and econom- 
ics. In political terms again and again 
he has faced the dilemma—should his 
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race set him off from all whites or 
could he find a common tie with white 
people of his own standing on the basis 
of mutual economic interest? It was 
part of the historic significance of the 
New Deal that it subordinated the ra- 
cial conflict to economic union for so 
many Negro and white workers. But 
as the conditions which made the New 
Deal possible fade, the question arises 
whether the racial gains of the past 
will be lost. This is a question that 
Negroes and whites should ponder— 
will economic improvement in the coun- 
try weaken the influences that have 
been made for better racial understand- 
ing and integration? I appreciate that 
most Americans instinctively assume 
that economic betterment makes for 
progress in racial and religious under- 
standing. But this assumption remains 
to be proven. 

It is at least worth wondering why, 
when all is moderation and concilia- 
tion on the economic front, racial ex- 
tremist feeling in the country should 
be rising. In the South the sizeable 
economic advances of recent years 
have been accompanied by quickened 
racial tensions. 

There are several important lessons 
to be drawn from the fact that the 
Negro break to Eisenhower was so 
heavy in the South. For one thing 
it disproves the contention of some 
white Southerners that the Southern 
Negro is satisfied with things as they 
are and that there would be no racial 
troubles if it were not for outside agi- 
tators. Shifts in voting on the scale 
that took place among the Negroes in 
the South are rare in our political his- 
tory. Such shifts do not occur unless 
the voters are deeply aroused emotion- 
ally. The 1956 Negro vote in the South 


was a militant, not a satisfied vote; 
white Southerners should realize it re- 
flects not contentment but anger. 

The difference in Negro voting 
North and South of the Mason-Dixon 
line also holds an important lesson for 
Negro leaders. The lesson is this— 
the basic political strategy which Ne- 
gro leaders have been following in the 
South is really a chase after an illu- 
sion. The strategy for the South which 
the more important Negro leaders have 
pursued has rested on a belief that 
the New Deal pattern of Northern 
liberalism could be projected into the 
South. But if the 1956 vote marked 
anything it was the complete smash- 
up of this belief. 

Almost every part of this dream— 
of making the South over in the image 
of Northern liberalism—has worked 
out in reverse of how Negro leaders 
have hoped it would. In Walter White’s 
writings, for example, one finds re- 
peated references to how the politics 
of the South are to be transformed 
by an alliance of Negroes and labor, 
much as that which prevailed in North- 
ern cities. As the South changed from 
an agricultural to an industrial society, 
Walter White and other Negro lead- 
ers foresaw a strengthened labor move- 
ment. Simultaneously, Negroes would 
vote in ever increasing numbers. With 
Negroes allied with labor and other 
“enlightened” white elements, liberal- 
ism in the South was expected to be 
strengthened and race baiting to fade 
steadily. But there has been no up- 
surge of labor’s strength in the South. 
Only a quarter of the Negroes of elig- 
ible age are even registered and many 
of them do not vote. Far from hav- 
ing been ended, the practice of “race 
baiting” has been given a new vote- 
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getting strength. Liberalism in the 
South today is almost dead as a po- 
litical force. 

It is important to note that this 
dream had collapsed even before the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation de- 
cision. As early as 1950 it was plain 
that labor’s drive to organize the South 
—‘“Operation Dixie’—had become 
“Operation Fizzle.” In “The Future 
of American Politics,’ published in 
1952, I pointed out that the first fruits 
of expanded industrialization in the 
South was proving to be not a strength- 
ened labor movement but the upsurge 
of newer middle class elements who 
identified their economic future with 
the cause of Business. The gains 
which have been registered in Negro 
voting have fallen far short of what 
Negro leaders dreamed of. When the 
“white primary” was opened during 
the mid 1940’s, Negro registration did 
quadruple almost overnight. Project- 
ing this increase forward, the NAACP 
leaders foresaw 3,000,000 Negroes reg- 
istered by 1956. Actually, in 1956, 
the Southern Regional Council estimat- 
ed that 1,230,000 Negroes were regis- 
tered. This is a nine-fold increase over 
the estimated Negro registration of 
140,000 in 1940. It is double the 560, 
000 estimate of Negro registration in 
1946. Between 1952 and 1956, however, 
only 210,000 more Negroes registered, 
according to estimates of the Southern 
Regional Council. In Louisiana, Texas, 
North Carolina and Virginia the Ne- 
gro vote seems to be rising at a fair 
In other Southern states the 
rise is slow. In Georgia an estimated 
13 per cent of the eligible Negroes 
were registered in 1948 and only 15 
per cent in 1956. 

This expansion in the Negro vote, 


rate, 
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far from strengthening liberalism in 
the South, has been like so many addi- 
tional nails in the coffin of Southern 
liberalism. This was demonstrated 
in 1950 in the defeats suffered by Sen- 
ators Frank Graham in North Caro- 
lina and Claude Pepper in Florida, In 
both states unprecedented efforts were 
made to register Negro voters. Those 
who voted went fifty and a hundred 
to one for Graham and Pepper. But 
all this accomplished was to inspire 
an even heavier outpouring of anti-Ne- 
gro white voters. 

Even before the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision, in short, the 
alliance of labor and the Negro in the 
South was not too strong. It has been 
weakened further by the deepened ra- 
cial conflict of recent years. The Pro- 
integration stand taken by the nation- 
al leadership of the A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. has brought threats of quit- 
ting the labor federation from South- 
ern locals. Some Southern unions have 
protested against their national offices 
contributing to the NAACP. In Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina the business 
agent of one union told a Wall Street 
Journal reporter that 70 per cent of 
his union’s membership belonged to the 
Citizens Council. In Memphis, at the 
International Harvester Plant, one 
union official declared “if we have to 
choose between segregation and a 
union we'll choose segregation.” 

The reports that have been coming 
into the President’s Committee on 
Contracts from field investigators tell 
the same story. The Committee deals 
with factories which have government 
contracts, many of which are the larg- 
er corporations with branches all over 
the country. The unions have been 
able to make some Southern headway, 
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in these industries largely through the 
device of signing a national contract 
covering all of a company’s plants. 
In many of these factories efforts have 
been pressed to drop the discrimina- 
tion in job classifications which kept 
‘Negroes out of all but a few kinds 
of jobs. Lately, however, the reports 
of the field investigators which have 
‘come into the offices of the President’s 
Committee on Contracts have repeated 
the plea, “Don’t press us to integrate 
jobs any further. Feelings among 
white workers are so intense we will 
be lucky to hold what we have.” 

Negro militancy as well, has put a 
strain on the political “partnership” 
of Negroes and “liberal” white ele- 
ments. In Houston, Texas, for ex- 
ample, Negroes usually have joined 
with labor unions and other “progres- 
sive” groups in supporting “liberal” 
candidates. At last November’s elec- 
tion a new school board was also being 
voted on. When the campaign started 
most of the leaders of the “liberal” 
coalition wanted to avoid the segrega- 
tion issue, feeling that to raise it 
meant certain defeat. But when this 
‘view was presented to Carter Wesley, 
who publishes several Negro newspa- 
pers in Texas, he insisted that the 
segregation question be met head on. 
Declaring, “It’s time to stand up and 
-be counted,’ Wesley demanded the 
coalition run a Negro as one of its 
candidates. When the coalition re- 
ofused, a Negro entered the race inde- 
‘pendently. He was beaten along with 
‘the whole “liberal” slate. After the 
election Wesley remarked, “We knew 
we couldn’t win without liberal sup- 
port, but we showed them they could 
not win without us either.” 

I cite this Houston episode not to 
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argue that either side in the dispute 
was right or wrong. What the inci- 
dent shows, I believe, is that virtually 
nowhere in the South do the “liberals” 
feel strong enough to take on the 
Negro’s battle. The more militant the 
Southern Negro becomes in his reac- 
tion to racial violence and _ terroriza- 
tion, the further apart he is likely to 
be driven from other liberal elements 
in the South. 

To sum up so far, in some North- 
ern and Western states, the alliance 
of labor and the Negro remains a 
But in the 
South the trend: of political conflict 
is rushing away from the conditions 
which made New Deal liberalism pos- 
sible. In the South the Negro has 
moved into a new orbit of conflict, 


powerful political force. 


which is basically different from that 
which prevailed during the Age of 
Roosevelt. And it is in terms of this 


new orbit of conflict that the Negro 


must re-think his position. Which way 
is the South moving and how does the 


Negro fit into the emerging shape of 
If labor is not to be 
the Negro’s chief ally, where will the 
Negro find his political friends? Or 
can it be that he will have to stand 
alone, isolated politically? 
Eisenhower’s cracking the once solid 
South in 1952 was achieved by the 
swirling together of two streams of 


things to come? 


politcal insurgency—an economic pro- 
test which largely reflected the rise of 
new middle class elements in the cities 
and the protest over the racial issue 
which was most evident in the so-called 
Black Belt counties, which are heavily 
Negro in population but where Ne- 
groes rarely vote. 

The 1956 election returns show that 
both of these insurgent groups re- 
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fused to come back to the Democratic 
party. Both are still holding out 
against. what they feel the Northern 
Democratic party stands for. As in 
1952, Eisenhower’s best 1956 show- 
ing in the South comes in the cities. 
In forty major Southern cities, out- 
side Georgia, Eisenhower gained about 
one per cent over 1952 while Stevenson 
dropped 5 per cent—the rest going 
States Rights. In counties with more 
than 50 per cent Negro population, 
Stevenson dropped 7 per cent between 
1952 and 1956. The Third Party 
candidates drew 19 per cent. Even in 
the Black Belt South, in other words, 
where Eisenhower lost fairly heavily 
from 1952, this vote did not go back 
to the Democratic party. Throughout 
the South Stevenson gained percent- 
agewise over 1952 in only about a 
fourth of the roughly 1,000 counties. 

When the 1956 campaign opened, the 
Stevenson strategists did not think they 
would have too much trouble in hold- 
ing both the South and the Northern 
Negro. Southern Democratic leaders 
had assured Stevenson that if he took 
a moderate position on the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation 
would win back most of the 


decision, he 
South, 


while the Negroes remain Democratic 


for economic reasons. 

This Democratic strategy seemed to 
reflect the belief that if there was noth- 
ing to choose between Eisenhower and 
Stevenson on civil rights, then most 
Southerners and Negroes would let 
habit and tradition determine their 
vote. There was some of this of 
course. But many Southerners re- 
sented bitterly being given no choice 
on civil rights and decided to protest 
against both parties. As one garage 
owner exclaimed to me during the cam- 
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paign “Both parties have sold out the 
white man for the nigger’s vote. It’s 
time we stood up for the white man.. 
Maybe if we hold back our votes 
they'll know we count too.” 

This reasoning was not too different 
from that of many of the Negroes I 
talked with. When Carter Wesley, 
who backed Stevenson in 1952 came 
out in support of Eisenhower’s §reel- 
ection, one irate reader wrote a lettér 
pointing out that the leader of the 
Eisenhower forces in Texas was Gov~ 
ernor Allen Shivers, a foe of deseg 
regation, and demanded, “How can 
Wesley and Shivers be on the same 
side?” When Wesley told me of this 
letter after the election he explained, 
“If the Negroes had stuck with Stev- 
enson our vote would have been taken 
for granted. Now both the Democrats 
and Republicans know they 
ignore us if they want our votes. 


can’t 
The 
election improved our bargaining posi- 
tion.” ' 
One of the more striking paradoxes 
of the whole election was this fact; 
that men like Wesley and Shivers, the 
Negro and the white Southerner, could 
cast a protest vote against one another 
by voting for the same man, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. That this could hap- 
pen indicates, I believe, two things: 
first, it is evidence of how strong’ ‘is 
the new two party trend that I de- 
scribed in my “Revolt of the Moder- 
ates” and which is producing a grow» 
ing feeling among various voting ele- 
ments that their interests can be pro- 
tected best by forcing both parties to 
bid for their support. Second, I be 
lieve it indicates that most Negroes 
and most Southerners still think of 
themselves as Democrats. It is be- 
cause they feel themselves Democrats 
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that they are fighting each other so 
fiercely for control of the party. Each 
side, of course, has its own definition 
of what the Democratic Party should 
mean. Each side apparently would 
prefer to have the Democratic party 
beaten than have the other’s definition 
win out. 

Looking further into the future, it 
would not be surprising if Southern 
Negroes move closer politically to the 
better income elements in the cities, 
where the Republican sentiment is 
strongest. In recent years six South- 
ern states have voted on amendments 
which were designed to preserve seg- 
regation in the schools. My analysis 
of these votes shows that outside of 
the Negro precincts the strongest op- 
position to these amendments came in 
the highest income neighborhoods. The 
fact that so many Southern legislatures 
are dominated by the rural counties 
may also contribute to this possible 
“alliance” of Negroes and better in- 
come urban whites. Anti-Negro feel- 
ings are most intense in the rural 
areas. It is in the cities into which 
Negroes have been moving from the 
farms that most of the Negro vote is 
concentrated. 

But if Southern Negroes do start 
playing political ball with the upper 
income whites, their cooperation will 
remain an uneasy, precarious alliance. 
The Republican vote in the South is 
growing. In 1956 the Republicans 
were able to contest 41 Congressional 
districts in the South compared with 
38 in 1954 and 32 in 1952. But in 
no Southern state are the Republicans 
strong enough to dare identify them- 
selves as the pro-Negro party. It looks 
as if the Black Man’s Burden will re- 
main the Southern Negro’s Burden 
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and that he will find no allies eager 
to share it with him. 

Behind the scenes much active court- 
ing of Negro voters will go on. But 
I doubt that any of these “deals” can 
prove lasting, simply because no fac- 
tion in the South today can really de- 
cide finally where it stands in rela- 
tion to other groups. This is part of 
the problem of building a new coali- 
ton. It is not always easy to tell what 
combination of voting bedfellows one 
may end up with. The political market 
in the South, I suspect, will be much 
like the stock market where one’s posi- 
tion must be examined almost daily 
and nothing stays bought at a fixed 
price. 

What of a possible increase in the 
Negro vote in the South? One fea- 
ture of the civil right legislation now 
before Congress would arm the fed- 
eral government with powers to pro- 
tect the Negro’s right to vote. Antici- 
pating this, some Negro organizations 
have drawn plans for an intensive ef- 
fort in this direction. This drive for 
a big Negro vote may well be the next 
“liberal” push in the South. 

Now, I appreciate that the right to 
vote has been described by many Ne- 
gro leaders as the Negro’s “most po- 
tent weapon and defense.” What I 
say should not be interpreted as any 
argument against trying to increase 
the Negro’s voting ability. Still, I 
do not believe that an increase in the 
Southern Negro vote can perform the 
political miracles that seem expected 
of it. 

The experience of American politics 
demonstrates that numbers alone do 
not make political power. Political 
power is a reflection of all the ele- 


ments of power a group can command. 
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More specifically, the political rise of 
other minority elements in this country 
suggests that political power in this 
country usually reflects how much of 
a middle class the group has been able 
to build and the nature of that middle 
class. For one thing an economic base 
is needed capable of providing financial 
support for political campaigns. The 
economic base must also provide the 
leisure time so vital for political ac- 
tivity. That is one reason why so 


many of the old time politicians among 
immigrant groups were bartenders or 
undertakers. In between serving drinks 
and burying people, they had time for 


political activity. Nor was it mere 
chance that Walter White was work- 
ing for a Negro insurance company 
when he became active in Atlanta poli- 
tics, or that it was in that insurance 
company office that White and others 
met to plan their fight for a Negro 
high school in Atlanta. The battle 
for desegregation in the courts could 
not be fought on anything like the cur- 
rent scale if it were not for the num- 
ber of Negro lawyers who were grad- 
uated from law schools in the last 
decade. 

In one sense Booker Washington was 
not far wrong when he raised those 
five separate fingers during his Atlanta 
speech back in 1895. Washington has 
been criticized for not fighting against 
the disfranchisement of the Negro. But 
Washington was right in feeling that 
the Negro had first to improve his 
educational and economic level before 
his vote would mean anything. In the 
condition of the Negro at that time 
politics in the South could only be, 
as Washington described it, “a white 
man’s quarrel with the Negro, the ten- 


nis ball being batted backward and for- 
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ward by the opposing parties.” In 
the Niagara movement, William E. B. 
Du Bois talked of the Negro race 
being saved by its “Talented Tenth,” 
but Du Bois’ whole career is proof 
that intellectual leadership alone is not 
enough. It is one finger not a whole 
hand. Wherever one looks in study- 
ing the Negro’s struggle for advance- 
ment one finds further evidence of this 
simple truth—that it takes five fingers 
to make a fist and that no fist is strong- 
er than its five fingers. 

The Negro’s fingers are a good deal 
stronger today than when Booker 
Washington waved them in the air. 
The day when white people picked 
the leaders of the Negro community is 
gone in the North and even in much 
of the South. The Negro has also 
shown that he has the morale and 
stamina to fight back if his rights are 
invaded. In this respect the story 
of Orangeburg, South Carolina is a 
significant portent. There, when Ne- 
groes were subjected to economic sanc- 
tions, they organized a counter boy- 
cott which proved effective enough for 
the white community to call off its 
economic boycott. 

But if the Negro has a base for po- 
litical action today that he did not 
have sixty years ago it still is a limited 
base beyond which the Negro commu- 
nity will be unable to see its militancy 
through. I will leave this question 
with you, whether the Negro, because 
of his dependent economic status can 
afford to be at odds with the ruling 
powers in his community for very long? 
This question applies just as much to 
the Negro’s relationship to the big 
city machine in the North as in the 
South. 

In the South, of course, these limits 
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on the Negro’s political potential will 
be felt more keenly than in the North. 
If the desegregation battle remains as 
bitter as now, the solidarity of white 
voters can be expected to increase and 
certainly will prove stronger political- 
ly than any vote the Negro can muster. 
If integration does come to be accept- 
ed, the tensions may ebb. Yet I wonder 
how much stronger the Negro’s po- 
litical position would be even in such 
circumstances. During 1950 I spent 
several months traveling through the 
South talking to people. I got the 
feeling that deep in their minds many 
Southerners believed segregation had 
to go, but that through fear of what 
the process would entail, wanted it put 
off as long as possible. I came to the 
conclusion then that even if the white 
people in the South agreed to end 
segregation, they still would prefer 
that its liquidation be carried out by 
officials who were known to be anti- 
Negro, rather than by friends of the 
Negro. 

Some years ago a writer named Cal- 
vin Kytle did an article or two for 
Harpers Magazine on the political out- 
look in Georgia which he titled some- 
thing like “The Long, Long Night.” 
I must say that I agree with him, that 
it will be a long, long night before 
the sun of liberalism rises in most of 
the South again. 

For the immediate future the main 
political significance of what happens 
in the South is likely to be found in 
the effect it has on the politics of the 
rest of the country. The Negro break 
to the Republicans last fall would not 
have happened if there had not been 
the succession of incidents of racial 
violence to inflame and agitate the 
emotions of every Negro in the land. 
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If such incidents continue, the anger 
and impatience of the Negro in the 
North is bound to rise. This, in turn, 
will become a pressure for more ex- 
treme militancy. Even those Negro 
leaders who feel that a moderate course 
is wisest will find it difficult to main- 


tain such a position. 


If they counsel 
go slow and be patient, they are like- 
ly to find that the next speaker on the 
platform will be a young militant who 
will cry “We don’t want our freedom 
a little bit at a time.” 

In political terms such militancy 


will be hard on the Democrats. It will 
be hard on all the elements of the old 
They will find 
themselves caught between rising Ne- 
gro pressures for more vigorous action 


New Deal coalition. 


on the civil rights front at a time when 
many white Democratic voters want to 
go slow on this issue, if only in re- 
sistance to the residential expansion of 
The Republi- 
cans, we can be sure, will try to help 
this process along. I do not know 
what the Republican leaders have in 
mind in the matter of civil rights strat- 


Negroes in the cities. 


egy. But I would expect them to press 
for just enough action to divide the 
Northern and Southern Democrats. 
Just enough action to keep the heat 
on the Democrats but not much more. 
For the 1958 elections the Republicans 
do not have to choose finally between 
appealing to-the South and the Negro. 
If that choice must be made, I sus- 
pect those now in control of the Re- 
publican party would decide it was 
more important to win the Negro vote, 
but their choice will not become neces- 
sary before 1960, if then. 

To sum up, the South today is the 
great exposed flank of the Democratic 
party. Through it the Republicans 
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can strike at the very core of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the Northern cities 
and perhaps even destroy the effective 
political power of the Democratic 
party. Once before, of course, just 
before the Civil War, the Democratic 
party was split largely by the racial 
issue and it is not impossible that the 
Negro will again prove the means of 
disrupting the Democratic party. Since 
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I am not a partisan, this prospect 
neither disturbs nor elates me in the 
sense of partisanship. However, the 
deterioration of one of the major 
parties in this country is not a small 


event. In the past it has even been 


a tragic event which exacted quite a 


price which the whole country had to 


pay. 
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The future of the Negro voter in 
the South may very well be in the 
hands of voters completely outside that 
region and subject to forces and fac- 
tors far removed from him. This may 
be the case not because of his apathy, 
lack cf organization or leadership, nor 
because of the resistance to his partici- 
pation in politics by white Southerners, 
but because his future is bound up in- 
extricably in the future of political 
parties in America, in their programs 
and policies, in the effect of Negro 
voters in the North and West upon 
political parties, and partly depends 
upon the pressure of outside or world 
problems upon American political and 
governmental policies and actions. 

The Negro, as a member of the work- 
ing class, will normally give his al- 
legiance to institutions which have as 
one of their major policies the wel- 
fare of workers. As these institutions 
develop and change the Negro voter 
will tend to switch his affiliation as 
he identifies their economic philosophy 
and its relationship to him. Further, 
the Negro voters in the North and West 
wield definite influence on the plat- 
forms and policies of both major po- 
litical parties, which in turn may have 
some effect on the Negro voter in the 
South. The present Civil Rights Bill 
was foreshadowed in both party plat- 
forms in 1956, for instance. In addi- 
tion, integration in the armed services 
and the efforts of the President’s Com- 


mittee on Government Contracts to in- 
sure equal job opportunities for Ne- 
groes, set patterns of public behavior 
which in turn condition the thoughts 
and actions of all sections of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, as the leader of 
the free world, the United States wants 
to win the confidence and support of all 
of the uncommitted millions of colored 
people in Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the sea. Thus, it becomes neces- 
sary for America to dispatch the Vice- 
President to these areas as a good- 
will ambassador; to invite their rulers 


here for the purposes of developing 


and keeping their good-will; and to 
demonstrate at home that racial hatred 
and prejudice are not a policy of the 
government. These high level policy 
considerations of the Federal govern- 
ment are powerful instrumentalities in 
the field of Negro suffrage. 

To the extent that this future can 
be decided within the South one cannot 
be too optimistic as to what it por- 
tends. Persons or symbols seem es- 
sential for rallying masses of Negroes 
for political activity. I mean political 
leaders, office holders, or party func- 
Politics requires organiza- 
tion and money, patronage and self- 
interest motivation. Within the South- 


tionaries. 


ern framework many of these essentials 
seem to be missing. These observa- 
tions do not ignore or discount the 
election of Negroes to public office in 
the South in recent years, nor the in- 
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creased registration and voting of Ne- 
s since the white primaries were 
abolished by the Supreme Court. These 
are encouraging signs but in my opin- 
jon are of little real significance, ex- 
cept for purposes of indicating pos- 
sibilities or for creating a political es- 
prit de corps. 
Of much more importance is the im- 
mediate need for the registration of 
an increasingly larger number of Ne- 


groes so as to furnish a reservoir out 
of which actual voters may come. The 
very existence of a vast number of 


registered Negroes may have an aston- 
ishing result. Either whites may be- 
come alarmed and register in larger 
numbers than usual, or, as is more 
likely the case, they will remain in- 
different. In either event the grow- 
ing Negro registration will function 
as a strong inducement to white poli- 
ticians to seek the Negro vote. This 
latent threat of a heavy potential vote 
is the key to the national concern over 
the Negro vote. Politically, it is con- 
sidered inherently dangerous to ignore 
it even at the present. 

Twenty-five years ago I organized 
the Harris County Negro Democratic 
Committee in Houston, Texas and in- 
corporated it as a part of a general 
plan to break the white primary. 
Thousands of Negroes paid their poll 
tax and were registered and joined the 
organization. We tried case after case 
in the Federal Courts in an attempt 
to earn the right to participate in the 
primary elections. At that time I 
thought that if the Negro could only 
vote without restrictions in the pri- 
Mary and general elections in Texas 
and in the South he could and would 
resolve all the problems of segrega- 
tion and discrimination. Today, I am 
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not as certain as I was then. Politics 
seems much more complicated and in- 
volved now than it appeared to me 
in my youth. Certainly the problems 
of economic and social discrimination 
and racial prejudice seem more com- 
plex. 

Effective participation in politics re- 
quires more than registration and vot- 
ing, essential as these basic require- 
ments are. But these first steps seem 
difficult for large numbers of Negroes 
to take, even when no barriers of law 
or threats of violence or economic re- 
prisals impede them. As a matter of 
fact, however, barriers to these ele- 
mentary steps do flourish to some ex- 
tent and in varying degrees all over 
the South. Numerous obstacles to reg- 
istration such as intimidation, violence, 
apathy, economic weakness and ignor- 
ance, all combine to prevent both reg- 
istration and voting. But a lack of 
understanding of political processes 
and the dominant influence of factors 
outside the South are much more potent 
forces in any analyses of the future of 
the Negro voter in the South. 

The political process involves an 
elaborate party structure beginning at 
the precinct level, with its party func- 
tionary, and extending to the national 
level, with its committee and convention 
machinery. This structure is held to- 
gether through jobs, patronage or bene- 
fits of various kinds, ideology, or sheer 
party loyalty. At the base of this struc- 
ture is the precinct leader, who actual- 
ly knows each voter in his area and is 
expected to woo him to the party 
through friendship, favors, or persuas- 
ion. It is at this level that the sheriff 
begins to exercise his wide influence in 
the process. Implicit in this process 
are nominations, elections, campaigns, 
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and office holding. 

One of the gravest handicaps to the 
future of the Negro voter in the South 
is the relation of county political or- 
ganization to political activity. The 
key figure in Southern political opera- 
tion is the sheriff. He is the controll- 
ing county officer; he exercises influence 
in many ways—in jury selection, reg- 
istration, voting, in tax assessment and 
collection, and in law enforcement and 
His goodwill is an 
enormous asset. He and his deputies 
know the county, its citizens, and what 
His influence extends into 


illegal activities. 


is going on. 
municipal affairs, state politics and 
campaigns for Congress. The Negro’s 
fear and mistrust of police and law 
enforcement officers operate as a deter- 
rent to his challenging the sheriff’s 
indication that he is opposed to regis- 
tration and voting by Negroes. 

Where the Negro overcomes normal 
handicaps and actually tries to par- 
ticipate in politics he is apt to be 
merely another cipher in the county 
ring—exercising no influence, receiving 
no rewards, and soon wearying of the 
entire process. His participation may 
be somewhat broader and more influen- 
tial in the larger cities. It is apt to be 
practically non-existent in the rural 
areas and small towns. There has 
grown up in these areas a tradition 
among whites of not only not seeking 
the Negro vote but of in truth shunning 
it because of the social and ecenomic 
condemnation which may be visited up- 
on those who get it—they are branded 
Negro lovers, which in these areas may 
be the kiss of political death. This 
is especially true unless the number of 
potential Negro voters is great enough 
to warrant the risk of going against 
local custom and mores. 
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Too little insight is ofttimes given 
to the fact that politics requires heavy 
contributions, large expenditures, and 


awareness of economic benefits to be 
gained therefrom. The Negro has lit- 
tle or no manufacturing or industries, 
almost no commerce or trade, and only 


the negative economic power of the 
consumer which has never enjoyed any- 
thing but the temporary exhilaration of 
boycott activity or organization. This 
is similar to the temporary activity of 
reform movements, which never outlast 
the professional politicians or the or- 
ganized political parties or county 
rings. The Negro as a participant in 
politics starts out handicapped because 
the costs are borne by persons or in- 
stitutions outside his group, and it is 
a basic tenent in politics that those 
who pay, rule. Therefore the policies 
and principles are determined by either 
extremely wealthy individuals or in- 
stitutions, or by organizations large 
enough and with sufficient discipline, 
such as unions or political parties, to 
raise funds and secure unified action 
from their membership. 

The Negro vote is no such unified 
or disciplined organization. The Ne- 
gro must function as a part of some- 
thing greater than himself, such as 
unions and political parties, if he is 
to be politically effective. Theoretical- 
ly it is all right to speak of the Ne- 
gro vote as if it were some massive, 
tangible object which can be manipu- 
lated, handled, and moved from place 
to place by will or direction, but prac- 
tically this view of the Negro vote is 
a mistaken one. The Negro vote, ex 
cept as a reaction to violence, contempt, 
or outrageous treatment, is an interest 
vote as is that of all other voters. It 
may be appealed to from many direc- 
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tions, but there is no magic formula 
peculiarly applicable to it. It is not 
a deliverable commodity. 
ically it responds to a civil rights stim- 
ulus, but ultimately this reaction must 
result from a wedding of the civil 
rights stimulus with an economic moti- 


Psycholog- 


vation. 

Another factor involved in a consid- 
eration of the future of the Negro voter 
in the South is the Committee System 
i. Congress and the power exercised 
by Chairmen of Committees. Section 
2 of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 


vides that: 
“Representatives shall be apportion- 
ed among the several states accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number or per- 
sons in each state, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, The Execu- 
tive and Judicial Officers of a State, 
or the Members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such state, being twen- 
ty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion, or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male 

Citizens twenty-one years of age in 

such State.” 

Does anyone seriously question the 
fact that the suffrage of Negroes has 
been abridged for almost one hundred 
years in the South? Is it not likewise 
true that no action has been taken 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
reduce the basis of representation of 
Southern states? 


Thus inaction has been due to one 


of two reasons: One is that many 
thoughtful persons including a number 
of leading members of Congress think 
this provision of the Constitution is 
neither fair to the state, nor what is 
more important, is it any solution to 
a denial of the right to vote to a per- 
son because of his race or color. The 
other is the way in which Congress is 
organized into Committees, and the 
fact that members of the Congress from 
the South are regularly reelected by 
their constituents. 

The one party system in the South 
and the continual reelection of con- 
gressmen after their initial victory by 
Southern States assure Southern con- 
gressmen of seniority in Congress. 
Under the Committee System as it op- 
erates, the Chairman wields an enor- 
mous power—he can dictate appropria- 
tions or cuts, bury bills or report them, 
kill personal projects or foster them 
when presented or urged by fellow 
members of Congress, and therefore is 
a person to be courted rather than an- 
tagonized. In the “horse trading” 
which is a necessary part of daily 
congressional activity something more 
than a mere awarness that the Negro 
is denied the right to vote is required 
before any considerable number of 
congressmen can be expected to risk 
any serious effort to enforce this sec- 
tion of the Constitution even if they 
believed it would help free the Negro 
vote. That the South is morally wrong 
is not sufficient. Some other forces, in 
addition to the moral one, must oper- 
ate to arouse congressional efforts to 
curtail representation from Southern 
states or to do anything else which 
would infuriate their Southern col- 
leagues. 

The Eisenhower Administration has 
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introduced a Civil Rights Bill in this 
Congress which would provide in sub- 
stance for the following: 

“Establishment of a special Civil 
Rights Division within the Department 
of Justice. 

“Creation of a Federal Civil Rights 
Commission armed with subpoena 
powers to compel witnesses to testify 
and to produce records. 

“Authority for the Department of 
Justice to intervene, in the name of the 
United States, in behalf of individuals 
in instances of actual or threatened 
violation of civil rights. 

“Federal prosecutors could obtain in- 
junctions from Federal District judges 
against such real or threatened viola- 
tions. Persons disobeying these injunc- 
tions could be fined or imprisoned for 
contempt by Federal judges, without 
jury trial.” 

This bill has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now under de- 
bate in the Senate. This is in fact 
the most significant piece of legislation 
in the field of civil rights to be ser- 
iously considered by Congress since the 
original Civil Rights Act, passed March 
1, 1875. This bill recognizes civil 
rights as a major factor in American 
life, and in establishing a Civil Rights 
Division within the Department of Jus- 
tice, places civil rights violations at 
least on a par with anti-trust viola- 
tions. It creates a Civil Rights Com- 
mission with the power of subpoena, 
charged specifically with the task of 
rectifying racial discrimination. It 
empowers the Department of Justice 
on its own initiative to intervene in be- 
half of actual or threatened violations 
of civil rights, not only in matters of 
suffrage but in any field. The key 
provision is the one providing for in- 


junctions from Federal District Courts, 
where violators can be tried without 
benefit of jury trial. Thus at one 
fell blow, the traditional failure of 
Southern juries to convict whites for 
violation of civil rights of Negroes 
would be nullified. 

One of the basic attributes of this 
Bill is that it opens up the possibility 
of a tremendous registration of Ne- 
gro voters in the South. This is in- 
deed a sweeping measure. If it passes 
the Senate unchanged it could revolu- 
tionize the political situation in the 
South, for both Negroes and whites. 
Does anyone believe that this Bill 
comes as a result of a sudden realiza- 
tion of the untenable moral position of 
the South in matters affecting the Ne- 
gro? It would appear that in an attempt 
to rebuild the Republican Party an 
all-out effort is being made to do two 
things. One is to create a two-party 
system in the South and the other is 
to capture a majority of the Negro 
vote in the North and West. These 
are political considerations, which are 
far more effective in causing Northern 
and Western congressmen to be willing 
to attack the entrenched Southern po- 
litical power position in Congress than 
is their knowledge that the South is 
morally wrong on the racial question. 
This effort may succeed, although it is 
more likely to result in compromise or 
failure at this time, but the movement 
now under way will not cease. It 
marks a fundamental change in voting 
alignments in Congress and may fore- 
shadow new party affiliations, These 
future developments could wield a de- 
cisive influence on the future of the 
Negro in the South. 

Except as the so-called Negro vote 
may fluctuate from time to time as 4 
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protest vote, the future of the Negro 
voter, as well as that of other Amer- 
jeans must be bound up with the fu- 
ture of the respective political parties 
and in the position which they take 
on political, economic and social prob- 
lems. The civil rights issue in the 
long run must evolve into the economic 
issue. The late President Roosevelt 
created a coalition of “strange bed 
fellows” to win election after election. 
The key to the unification of these 
diverse elements was their mutual eco- 
nomic interest. The future of political 
parties in the United States and the 
issues which concern them likewise will 
be largely colored and determined by 
world economic, political and social 
factors. The world sits in as Congress 
debates the pending Civil Rights Bill. 
We cannot afford to proclaim to the 
world that we are a democracy when 
our pretensions are overshadowed by 
the denial by the South of the right to 
vote to Negroes because of their color. 
The Executive branch of the Federal 
government knows this. No one can cal- 
culate the effect which the Federal 
government has upon state and indi- 
vidual action in this country, but it is 
tremendous, and in the years ahead 
it would appear likely to increase 
rather than to decrease. The future 
of the Negro voter in the South may 
lie deep within the troubled Federal 
womb. We should not forget that the 


Federal government does not act 


through legislation alone, it acts also 
through Executive Orders and Action, 
and through decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 


One should not overlook the fact that 
the potential white voter in the South, 
or even in the North, has a low reg- 
istration record, while the registered 
voter has an even worse voting record. 
A twenty, thirty, or forty per cent 
turnout of voters is an amazing event. 
Negroes do not have sole claim to 
apathy in this area. Under our sys- 
tem political parties and trade unions 
make registration and voting their busi- 
ness. The future of the Negro voter 
in the South is intertwined in their 
growth and development. 


Meanwhile, it may be assumed that 
the future of the Negro voter in the 
South is for the present, largely con- 
centrated in the great cities and in- 
dustrial areas of the North and South; 
and that politicians, who are usually 
quite canny, if not always wise, will 
not under any theory or circumstance, 
long neglect these increasingly large 
masses of Negro voters or potential 
voters. Thus begins the long chain 
reaction, which travelling through the 
parties, national and state political or- 
ganizations, will finally reach the 
county seat and the sheriff; that key 
factor in Southern political affairs, who 
exercises a powerful influence on the 
future of all voters in the South. 











CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO VOTER IN THE UNITED STATES 
Roy W1vx1ns 
Executive Secretary, NAACP, New York City 


A scanning of the thoughtful papers 
submitted from the Southern states on 
this Yearbook topic of “The Negro 
Voter in the South” leads straight to 
the conclusion that the future of the 
Negro voter is very largely in the 
hands of the Negro citizen and voter. 


It is true that the distinguished con- 
tributors of observations on the South- 
ern scene have chronicled uniformly 
the deterrents to the active participa- 
tion of Negro citizens in the election 
process. They have set forth in fresh 
detail some of the hoary methods of 
discouragement. With scholarly detach- 
ment they have outlined some of the 
crude devices still employed by the 
insecure to keep down the rising tide 
of ambitious Negro electors. (Who 
but those running from a sure fate 
would continue the transparency of 
removing registration books from of- 
fice to home and home to office, or 
registration days from Tuesday to Sat- 
urday to Thursday, or having the 
Sheriff interrogate prospective elec- 
tors?) And our contributors have not 
neglected to set down ingenious manip- 
ulations that have come into being 
as the more perceptive among the op- 
position realize that V-day approaches 
with inexorable, if deliberate, speed. 


But with all this, the examinations 
of the present scene, buttressed by his- 
torical data running back to Recon- 
struction days, indicate that the Ne- 
gro voter’s fate is in his own hand. 


Every contributor and commentator 
mentions apathy as a factor in the 
low rate of registration of Negro vot- 
ers. In Texas, the Smith v. Allwright 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, knocking out at long last the 
White Primary, “did not release an 
avalanche of Negro voting power... 
only 75,000 Negroes voted in the elec- 
tion of 1946, although there were more 
than 500,000 of voting age.” 


In Virginia the four-year increase, 
1952-56, was only 13,772, with all ob- 
servers noting that no special restraints 
were imposed on Negroes who sought 
to register. In fact, in Virginia the 
current problem of Negro leaders is 
not to secure the payment of the poll 
tax, but to get those who have paid 
their poll tax to go to the polls and 
vote. 


The story is much the same as the 
states of the Southland are visited, one 
by one: The Negro registration is 
but twenty-plus per cent of its po- 
tential in North Carolina; in Texas 
(large as the figures are) only 210, 
000 Negroes registered out of a voting 
ing age population of more than 600, 
000; the Georgia Negro registration 
represents only twenty-six per cent of 
its potential; of 422,600 Negro eligi- 
bles in Virginia only 83,000 registered 
to vote; in South Carolina 25.6 per 
cent of eligible Negroes registered to 
vote. 
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On a state-wide basis, ignoring some 
outstanding progress in certain coun- 
ties and cities within states, the most 
startling advance would seem to be 
that in Louisiana where the total state 
registration of Negroes in 1940 was 
803, but where that registration in 1956 
was 152,000. The Louisiana climb 
would seem to point up the fact that 
the destiny of the Negro voter is in 
his own hands, for the increase aver- 
aged about 10,000 a year. Place this 
against the average yearly increase of 
Virginia (1952-56) of 3,500 and the 
accomplishment of Louisiana takes on 
new dimensions. Moreover, the Louisi- 
ana increase appears to have been made 
in the face of intense resistance, for 
John H. Fenton opens his survey by 
stating: “Resistance to registration re- 
mains strong in many areas of the 
state and is intensified in others.” 


That the burden of improvement 
rests primarily with the Negro him- 
self is indicated by the contributors to 
this Yearbook in more ways than mere 
citation of apathy. They indict some 
Negro leadership, its division, selfish- 
ness, petty and often personal align- 
ments with whites. They remark upon 
the lack of education in civic knowl- 
edge and responsibility; the failure to 
relate what the Negro seeks to one 
powerful method of attaining it, i.e., 
the ballot. They recommend clinics on 
registration and voting procedures, 
and they urge that the churches which 
reach so many Negro citizens regular- 
ly each week busy themselves with 
such clinics. They pay tribute to so- 
cial and civic and welfare organiza- 
tions like the voters’ leagues, city and 
state councils, NAACP, and others, for 
the work that has been done, but they 
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urge more and better coordination for 
greater results. 


All these activities are within the 
Negro group. They can be initiated 
and carried forward regardless of the 
attitudes of whites. The resistance of 
whites does not manifest itself ab- 
solutely until the point of registration 
has been reached. If the work with- 
in the group has been done thorough- 
ly prior to that point, the resistance 
can be handled, or be forced into overt 
action, with that action, in turn, sub- 
ject to public opinion, political pres- 
sures, and legal procedures. 


The point is that Negro citizens 
must prepare to present themselves in 
numbers to be qualified, and that that 
preparation is their responsibility. 


In reaching this conclusion there is 
no attempt here to underestimate the 
forces of resistance, the ignorance, 
trickery, fear, threats and physical as- 
saults that have been employed and 
will continue to be employed. But 
their eradication will not be accom- 
plished by some miracle out of the 
sky, some wished-for relief from a 
far-off place; it will be downed pri- 
marily through the intelligence, dili- 
gence, persistence and courage of the 
population presently disfranchised. 
This population as a whole must be 
like the lone colored woman who pre- 
sented herself on seven successive Sat- 
urday mornings to be registered and 
was finally enrolled. 


In this area of registration and vot- 
ing we have ignored an elemental tech- 
nique in overcoming resistance, even 
as we have ignored it in our other 


strivings. This technique is to pre- 
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sent ourselves in numbers and by our 


very presence announce to the world 
our desires and intentions. This rela- 
tively silent and non-belligerent ap- 
pearance will be found to be more in- 
sistent than the loudest or longest ora- 


tion. 


If one or two, or a mere half dozen 
persons venture to the registration of- 
fices they can be “handled” easily, not 
necessarily physically, but psychologi- 
cally. But if several hundred people 
line up to be registered the sheer num- 
ber becomes a challenge. It is not 
easy for clerks to talk hundreds out 
of registering, nor to fail hundreds in 
tests. The attention of the public is 
attracted, discussion ensues, newspa- 
per stories appear, political figures 
take note. A fact becomes demon- 
strated, and this demonstration is 


more powerful than a mere claim. 


We have a lot to learn about simple 
public relations techniques. Very of- 
ten we do not have to do anything; we 
just have to be there in numbers to 
show how we feel and what we in- 
tend todo. The Prayer Pilgrimage for 
Freedom in Washington last May 17, 
was an impressive gathering in behalf 
of civil rights; but it could have been 
so much more impressive, not with 
more impassioned speeches, but with 
more thousands just being there. 


One method, then, of attacking the 
registration problem is for the peo- 
ple directly concerned in the precincts, 
counties and parishes of the South to 
first prepare themselves to meet the 
tests and then to present themselves 
in numbers at the designated places 
at the designated times. 
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It was gratifying to this writer to 
note that those who have submitted 
studies to this Yearbook found, ag g 
result of their research, that the 
NAACP has been active over the years 
in seeking increased registration. The 
reports from Virginia, North Carolina, 
Texas, Florida, Georgia and Louisiana 
allude to activities of NAACP units, 
with the Louisiana commentary stat- 
ing: “The only state-wide organization 
dedicated to increasing Negro registra- 
tion has been the NAACP.” Georgia 
reports: “Success would have been im- 
possible without superb block-to-block 
organization by the NAACP and the 
Atlanta Urban League.” 


NAACP activity in behalf of the 
voting rights of Negroes goes back to 
1915 when it joined in a case before 
the United States Supreme Court and 
won a decision outlawing the infamous 
Grandfather Clause method of dis- 
franchisement. In Macon county, Ala- 
bama, the NAACP unit has battled 
the policy of State Senator Sam Engle- 
hardt which has denied registration to 
Negro residents of the Tuskegee com- 
munity. On the legal front, the 
NAACP won three cases in the U. S. 
Supreme Court arising in Texas. The 
first two chipped away at the White 
Primary and the last one, Smith v. 
Allwright, decided in 1944, outlawed 
the White Primary and opened poll- 
ing places to hundreds of thousands 
of new voters. 


The NAACP announced an intensi- 
fication of its efforts at its 1955 con- 
vention in Atlantic City and assisted 
materially in increasing the number 
of Negro registrants in North Carolina 
for the 1956 election. Work is going 
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forward in four states this year and 
the campaign will be widened as rap- 
idly as funds become available. In 
the future, as in the past, it will coop- 
erate with other groups. 


However, the whole burden is not 
upon those who live in the “battle 
area,” although they have a good deal 
of the responsibility for carrying on 
the campaign. Those of the Negro 
population who have left the South and 
now live where they can vote freely, 
if only they will take the trouble and 
time to do so, have a bounden duty to 
perform for their brothers behind the 


Cotton Curtain. 


It is no secret that the greatest po- 
litical gains of the Negro on the local 
and state levels outside the South since 
1936 have been within the Democratic 
party. In this party the Negro voter 
in certain districts has developed con- 
siderable influence. He is represented 
on precinct, county and state commit- 
tees. He helps to get out the vote. He 
is in city councils and state legis- 
latures where he helps to carry out the 
party objectives. He occupies elective 
and appointive offices of prestige and 
influence where, again, he serves the 
party as well as himself. In _ this 
role he is a component of the party 
showcase through which voters are at- 
tracted. 


Now, it is also no secret that this 
Democratic party controls all the elec- 
tion machinery in the Southern states. 
If ten million Poles were in political 
bondage in Dizie all the rest of the 
Poles elsewhere in the United States 
would be working day and night, with 
every weapon at their command, to get 
them free. 
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The Northern, Western and Eastern 
Negro citizens must use their voting 
power not only to get another judge- 
ship, or another concession from some 
department of a city government, or 
an assistant attorney general, or more 
white collar workers on the payroll, 
but to secure the ballot for their broth- 
ers in the South. 


The question must be raised in pre- 
cinct meetings. It must echo in state 
councils of the party. It must be a 
part of every conference with the 
committeemen and 
It must be pound- 


state’s national 
committeewomen. 
ed home to the party big-wigs and im- 
portant officeholders at every oppor- 
tunity. When the party leaders get 
together to plan how to win the next 
election, the complaints and demands 
of the Negro voters about the denial of 
registration in the South must be on 
either the 
agenda. 


formal or the informal 


Unless the Negro voters pound the 
Northern party members, these latter 
will not pound the Southern obstruc- 
tionists. In politics no one wants to 
make anyone mad—unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary to party victory. As 
long as Northern Negroes stay sweet 
and well-behaved, the Northern party 
bosses will let the South do as it 


pleases. 


And to drive their 
Northern Negroes need to come down 
out of the clouds and register to vote 
in greater and greater numbers. They 
cannot deceive hard-headed politicians 
by quoting gross population figures of 
Negroes in Northern urban areas; poli- 
ticians count influence in terms of bal- 
lots in the If the ballots are 


point home, 


box. 
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not there, a city can have a million 
Negroes for all the clubhouse boys 


care, 


This duty to rescue the Southern 
Negroes falls also upon the Northern 
for, while 
his party does not control Southern 
election machinery, it can gain increas- 
ing prestige and support for itself by 
championing the right to vote freely. 
Negro Republicans hold office and oc- 
cupy many positions of influence in 


Republican Negro voter, 


party councils and have done so for 
a longer period than have their Demo- 
There are signs 
that the enchantment that the Demo- 
exercised over the 


cratic counterparts. 
crats Negro is 
wearing off. He is still loyal and 
steadfast in areas where he has made 
substantial gains in the past twenty 
years. The election of last November 
proved that the Negro voter was high- 
ly selective in indicating his dissatis- 
faction, for while he rebuked the Dem- 
ocrats nationally, he stayed with them 
on the levels where they had proved 
themselves, either individually or in 


area politics, to be his friends. 


But it is not to be denied that the 
Republicans have made inroads into 
the Negro vote. In traditional fash- 
ion they have demonstrated their in- 
epitude in expanding their gains, but 
they have gained. They can add to 
their advances if they will cease act- 
ing as though they were ashamed to 
be forthright on the issues, one of 


which is the right to vote. 


If the Republicans had one-half the 
adeptness and flexibility of the Demo- 
crats in hard political situations the 
Negro citizen would be much farther 


along the road to political .emancipa- 


tion. With a President and his week- 
ly press conference at their disposal 
the Republicans have missed at least 
thirty chances in the past four years 
to make hay with the Negro voters, 
If their occupant of the White House 
has refrained in the hope of making 
friends and influencing people, the re- 
sult of this strategy may be ruefully 
surveyed this summer in the debris 
left by the savage attacks upon the 
Administration by Republicans as well 
as Democrats. 


What price silence, reasonableness 
and moderation? 
political or otherwise, to send ambas- 
sadors, issue proclamations, and set up 


It makes no sense, 


airlift rescues in the pursuit of demo- 
cratic rights for Hungarians while re- 
maining silent upon democratic rights 
for Southern Negro Americans. 


It is entirely possible that a firm 
stand on Negro citizenship rights by 
the G.O.P. not only will win new ad- 
herents among Negroes in the North, 
but will enlarge the chances of estab- 
lishing a genuine two-party system in 
the South. 


However, the voting power of North- 
ern Negro citizens, distributed strategi- 
cally in key urban centers can exercise 
pressure to attain the voting right of 
Negro citizens in the South only if it is 
not chopped down or nullified in other 
ways. That it may be so nullified is a 


very present danger. 


Southern politicians have already 
recognized what many Negro observers 
are just beginning to perceive, name- 
ly, that the migration of Negroes from 
the South has reached the proportion 
where these citizens constitute a power 
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bloc within the Democratic party 
which threatens the traditional South- 


ern power bloc within the same party. 


Southerners are talking about the 
“real” Democratic party as disting- 
uished from the liberal wing. They 
are cursing Trumanism. They are 
talking about “withholding” Southern 
commitments to the national party and 
some have gone so far as to side spite- 
fully with the hitherto hated Republi- 
cans. All this they do out of resent- 
ment over the liberal trends in gov- 
ernment which have developed as a 
result of the influence and demands of 
blocs of voters like labor and the Ne- 
gro, among others. 


Rut the Southerners are doing more 
than talking. They have sponsored 
legislation in the Congress which, if 
adopted, would clip the Negro’s polit- 
ical power in the North. On its face 
it seems to be merely a proposal to 
change the Electoral College voting 
system. At present a Presidential can- 
didate who receives the majority of the 
popular votes in a state wins the en- 
tire electoral vote of that state. Under 
a Senate resolution, known originally 
as the Lodge-Gossett proposal, a state’s 
electoral votes would be divided in pro- 
portion to the popular vote received. 


This would mean that the Negro 
voters concentrated in Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati, Ohio, would no 
longer be able to swing Ohio’s Elec- 


toral College total behind one candi- 
date. Similarly, the influence of Negro 


voters in New York City would be cut 
down, as would that of those in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Thus, the South would be able to 
reduce the power of the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois and California. This 
maneuver might also affect Missouri. 
At the same time, the influence of 
Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina 
and Georgia would be increased. 


If this resolution is ever adopted, 
(and it was proposed again as late as 
1955, with a Daniel-Humphrey label) 
the new-found power of the Negro 
voter outside the South would be 
seriously impaired. The Southerners 
would then have the Negro vote com- 
pletely in hand: in the South it would 
be barred from registration and in the 


North it would be shackled. 


This proposal, together with the 
treatment of civil rights matters by 
Southern Democratic committee chair- 
men in Congress, plus the filibuster 
rule in the Senate, plus the smear “‘in- 
vestigations” of desegregation by Dix- 
ie-dominated Congressional committees, 
plus the “Southern manifesto” issued in 
Congress against the Supreme Court 
all constitute evidence of the vicious 
circle which must be broken if the 
Negro American is to come into his 


own. 


Because the Negro is disfranchised 
in the South, Senators and Congress- 
men are elected there who are hostile 
to his interests, Once in Congress these 
men use their vote-trading power as 
well as the vast publicity and parlia- 
mentary machinery of Congress not 
only to block any rescue of the Negro 
in the South, but to render impotent 


the political influence of the Negro in 


the North. 
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This circle must be broken. That 
would seem to be the continuing task 
of the entire Negro population. The 
Southern Negro must continue and in- 
tensify his courageous efforts to regis- 
ter and vote. In this effort he must re- 
ceive direct moral and financial sup- 
port from his brothers in the North. 
And the Northern Negro has the duty 
first to increase his own registration 
and political importance, and then to 
bring pressure to bear upon the party 
of his choice to secure the easement 
and removal of barriers to the voting 
of Negroes in the South. The North- 
erner has the further duty to keep 
a watchful eye upon the Congress and 
to insist that the men whom he elects 
to go to Washington do not join in 
support of the many tricky proposals 
of the Dixiecrats, indeed, that they 
make positive and affirmative moves in 
opposition. 


This is not an easy task for either 
Southern or Northern Negroes. The 
former must proceed, in some areas, in 
the face of hostility, frustrating chic- 
anery, and even physical assaults. The 
later, to be effective, must remain a 
functioning segment of the party of 
his choice where he lives. Outside it 
Yet, while 
within the fold, he must play his dis- 


he will have no power. 


satisfaction cannily in such ways as 
will advance his overall objective. It 
is not too much to expect that he will 
have a measure of success in this del- 
icate maneuvering, for here and there 
he has demonstrated that he is an 
apt student of the art of politics, even 
a strategist of considerable skill. 


There need be no apology for this 


kind of activity. It is the warp and 








woof of politics. Let no man say that 


it is somehow unfair or unethical for 
Negro citizens to push politically for 
their rights as citizens. Oil men push 
politically for the welfare and profits 
of their industry. Private power com- 
panies push politically for profits for 
their industry. Potato growers, dairy- 
men, wheat farmers, cattlemen, land- 
lords, textile manufacturers, natural 
gas companies, watch manufacturers, 
theatre proprietors, railroads, airlines, 
cosmetic manufacturers and a host of 
others do not blush at lobbying for 
their objectives. 


If it is legitimate to lobby and use 
political pressure to secure wider mar- 
kets and fatter profits, what is so 
wrong with using political power to 
secure human rights? The answer is, 
“nothing,” and Negro 
should proceed on that basis. 


Americans 


All the effort will have been wasted 
in a sense if, after the battle has been 
won and the right to vote freely has 
been secured, the Negro citizen uses 
his ballot in a purely selfish and nar- 
rowly racial manner. At present, be- 
cause of the brazen racial tactics of the 
opposition, he is being forced in some 
localities to use racial bloc voting. 
Where the opponents have drawn a 
white-black line the Negro voter has 
no choice but to vote on a white-black 
basis. 


However, there are indications that 
once blatant racism is removed from 
political contests, Negro citizens tend 
to split as do other citizens, according 
to their economic, social, or intellectual 
interests. Negro landlords are opposed 
to rent controls. Negro businessmen de- 
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plore high taxes and the demands of 
labor unions. Negro housewives vote 
according to the cost of living and 
the administration of welfare services. 
Negro professional men keep an eye 
on taxes and on matters affecting their 
own particular areas of interest, or, 
like others, do not bother to vote at all. 
Negro farmers are interested in farm 
prices. Negro students seek better ed- 
ucational and employment opportuni- 
ties. All classes, insofar as they per- 
ceive the impact of foreign policy 


upon their special interests, are watch- 
ful of foreign policy. All, like other 
Americans, want peace. 


To the degree that Negro Americans 
use their ballot for the maintenance 
for all citizens of the constitutional 
guarantees of liberty, i.e., for the pres- 
ervation and strengthening of the 
American ideal, they will demonstrate 
the maturity which must be the end- 
product of citizenship in a democratic 


society. 








